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CHAPTER  I. 


BY  FATE  S  DEGREE. 


A  YEAR  of  storm  and  sunshine  passed  away. 
-^  Spring  came  round  again,  and  society,  re- 
turning to  town,  unpacked  ''its  treadmill.  The 
Eitz-Hoodlum  daughters,  and  all  the  rest  of  idle 
and  golden  youth,  took  up  once  more  the  thread 
of  life's  grave  duty.  The  ladies  Adela  and 
Gwendoline^  rosy  with  hunting  in  the  shires, 
stepped  down  again  into  the  matrimonial  arena, 
for  (alas  !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it)  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  her  fat  Grace  of  Sark,  who 
drove  to  meets,  and  attended  hunt  breakfasts, 
and  made  her  venerable  life  a  burden,  those  two 
VOL.  II.  B 
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charmers  had  not  yet  "gone  off/^  Plate  chests 
rumbled  about  the  West  End  as  if  silver  pos- 
sessed no  value ;  cabs,  full  of  servants,  drew  up 
at  doors,  windows  raised  lids  of  brown  holland 
and  opened  their  eyes.  Society  sent  round 
cards  to  announce  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  it  was  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  counted 
up  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  during  the 
winter,  and  having  set  them  off  against  the 
list  of  new  debutantes  prepared  to  begin  afresh. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  was,  what 
had  become  of  Mrs.  Patterson?  During  the 
preceding  year  that  lady  had  wormed  herself 
gradually  but  surely  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  holy  of  holies ;  was  expected  as  a  neces- 
sary figure  in  ducal  drawing-rooms  upon  the 
commencement  of  a  new  season.  She  had 
played  her  game  with  infinite  skill.  Never  as- 
suming, always  grateful,  but  never  cringing 
either — she  slipped  into  her  high  place  unchal- 
lenged. As  she  was  careful  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  she  was  not  for  sale,  nobody  had 
cause  for  jealousy.  Her  garden-parties  at 
Richmond  having  been  pronounced  a  success, 
they   were   continued   during    the    succeeding 
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summer,    and   among   the    bosquets   of  Dyson 
Grove   many  a   swain  who   showed   a   whole- 
some fear  of  balls  was  meshed  and  chained.   By 
common  consent  it  was  agreed  that  dear  Brun- 
hilde  was  "  one  of  us  ;"  that  she  was  no  longer 
a  meteor,  but  might  consider  herself  fixed  for 
life;  and  so  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  '79  she 
dropped  the  soupcon  of  humility,  and  went  the 
round  of  country  houses  like  the  rest,  v^ith  in- 
domitable spirit  and  unflagging  perseverance. 
She  descended  to  breakfast  at   Castle   Sark  at 
ten,  in  a  trailing  vestment  of  broidered  satin 
and  old  point ;  sat  in  an  arm-chair  till  luncheon 
time,  like   a  joss  with  her  hands   before   her, 
talking   of  tweedledum    and  tweedledee;  and 
then,  attiring  herself  in  less  aggressive  guise, 
took  a  walk  "to  see  the  gentlemen  shoot,"  as  if 
such  a  proceeding  could  have  any  interest  for 
those  who  were  spectators  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular ;  changed  her  dress  again   at  five,  and 
;again  for  dinner,  and  occupied  her  energies  till 
eleven  in  efforts  to  conceal  her  yawns.     At  first 
the  overwhelming  dreariness  of  the  programme 
-was  amusing,  for  it  was  a  marvel  to  watch  the 
■serious    hplomh   with   which  her   fellow  guests 
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went  about  their  work,  dribbling  out  their  com- 
mon-places^ exchanging  in  hushed  tones  their 
budgets  of  small  gossip,  as  if  chaos  was  outside- 
this  tiny  circle_,  the  universe  reduced  to  its 
circumference.  But,  after  a  day  or  two,  her  hot 
Bohemian  blood  revolted^  and  Mrs.  Patterson 
had  much  ado  to  keep  her  unoccupied  hands 
from  overturning  the  table,  or  flinging  the  best 
china  into  the  fire^  if  only  to  create  a  diversion. 
While  the  young  Duke  of  Sark  stood  over  her 
chair,  gabbling  his  weak  babble,  she  caught 
herself  wondering  what  he  would  say  if  she 
rose  up  then  and  there,  and  scratched  or  shook 
him.  But  then  she  calmed  down  her  impatience 
by  repeating  to  herself — "  It  is  an  experience, 
a  phase  of  life  to  study,  so -I  must  bear  its 
dreariness  for  a  while ;"  and  she  bravely  pro- 
gressed from  house  to  house  as  the  others  did 
all  round  the  narrow  track,  from  the  dull  be- 
ginning to  the  duller  end. 

Then,  to  prevent  her  wits  from  rusting,  she 
vanished  from  the  scene ;  and  when  the  elite 
returned  to  town  they  asked  what  had  become 
of  their  favourite.  Nor  was  their  suspense  of 
long  duration,  for  she  arrived  from  Paris  shortly 
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afterwards,  where  she  had  been  sojourning  since 
Christmas,  and  in  the  van  were  vast  cases  from 
the  factory  of  Worth  ;  and,  lest  this  magazine 
of  feminine  artillery  should  raise  anxious  feel- 
ings in  virgin  bosoms,  she  distributed  largesse 
in  the  shape  of  the  sweetest  things  in  bonnets, 
as  trifling  tokens  of  regard  for  the  patrician 
damsels. 

Everyone  remarked — those  at  least  who  re- 
ceived bonnets — that  the  Creole  was  more  lovely 
and  more  gorgeous  than  ever;  and  it  began  to 
be  whispered  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
<5alm  serenity  which  sat  so  well  upon  her 
features. 

"  Dear  Brunhilde  is  engaged  to  be  married," 
the  Countess  of  Fitz-Hoodlum  murmured  in  the 
bishop's  ear.  "Not  to  one  of  us^  which  I  am 
half  sorry  for,  as  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much 
money  should  go  to  an  obscure  nobody.  Be- 
sides, we  should  have  found  out  who  she  really 
is,  for  she  could  not  marry  even  a  younger  son 
— the  most  detrimental  of  detrimentals — with- 
out letting  us  know  something  of  her  history. 
It's  so  nice  to  be  rich !"  the  dowager  sighed, 
recalling  the   days  before   she   was   reclaimed, 
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when  she  dwelt  in  Fitz-Hoodlurn  House,  Park 
Lane,  and  gave  a  dance  on  every  Thursday, 
"  Not  but  what  it  is  well,"  she  continued,  witb 
wisdom,  "for  people  to  take  a  rtiate  from  their 
own  rank,  and  yet^  you  know,  we  can't  get  on 
without  these  moneyed  people." 

The  old  lady  was  not  quite  pleased  with  the 
behaviour  of  her  j^'^'otegee,  for,  though  the  con- 
science of  the  uneasy  goat  gave  her  twiuges  at 
irregular  intervals,  which  necessitated  notes  of 
comfort  and  advice  from  the  Bishop  of  Jericho, 
and  produced  corresponding  throes  of  sympathy 
in  her  patroness,  she  was  deplorably  fond  of 
pomps  and  vanities,  still  a  long  way  off  from 
the  gate  of  the  fold.  But  when  Brunhild e  came 
floating  into  the  dingy  drawing-room  at  Port- 
land Place  in  her  majestic  way,  bearing  a  peace- 
offering  in  the  shape  of  a  Parisian  cap,  wherein 
severe  simplicity  was  blended  with  a  flow  of 
becoming  lace,  the  countess  relented,  and,  kiss- 
ing the  uneasy  goat  upon  each  cheek,  declared 
she  was  a  pretty  creature,  but  wayward. 

It  was  a  grand  piece  of  news,  and  it  occupied 
the  intellect  of  the  elite  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
Fancy  Biunhilde,  who   had  vowed  herself  to 
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lifelong  widowhood,  being  caught !  And  not 
by  the  glitter  of  a  coronet.  How  singular  it  is 
that  rich  people  are  always  craving  for  more 
riches.  Mrs.  Patterson,  widow  of  an  American 
iron  factor  or  some  such  thing,  was  formally 
engaged  (so  announced  the  society  journals)  to 
a  Mr.  Dyson,  of  whom  society  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  wxU  off.  Impecunious  younger 
sons  frowned  out  of  club-windows,  deploring 
the  emptiness  of  their  pockets  and  the  loss  of 
another  chance.  If  she. had  only  allowed  them 
to  suppose  that  she  was  open  to  matrimony, 
they  would  have  proposed  long  since  en  masse, 
A  female  Croesus,  and  a  monstrous  fine  woman, 
too.  But  these  gentlemen  would  perchance 
have  felt  less  ill-used  if  they  could  have  been 
present  at  a  strictly  private  interview  in  an 
entresol  of  the  Hotel  Bristol,  whither  James  had 
followed  his  dear  friend,  when  she  left  the 
higher  circles  to  recoup  her  spirits  in  Paris. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  was  considerably  taken 
aback  when  she  betrayed  so  intimate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  lunacy  question,  but  could  obtain 
no  answer  to  his  inquiries,  except  that  perhaps 
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he  should  learn  more  some  day.  The  siren, 
who  was  always  breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place, 
thought  proper  to  be  ultra-judicial  now  and 
then,  tapping  a  brief  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  lurked  under  imaginary  coat-tails.  There 
was  no  denying  that  she  had  the  ins  and  outs 
of  an  intricate  matter  at  her  fingers'  ends ; 
hence  Mr.  Dyson  was  fain  to  avail  himself  of 
her  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his  stricken 
brother,  without  learning  how  she  obtained  it. 
He  took  her  advice  in  this  as  in  other  affairs, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  their  intimacy 
grew  close.  Details  of  the  most  confidential 
nature  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
fortune  had  to  be  turned  over  and  discussed, 
and  he  was  constantly  rushing  across  the 
Channel.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  for  the  passage  had  been  boister- 
ous, and  he  could  not  refrain  from  a  pettish 
remark  to  the  effect  that  she  ought  to  come 
home  to  the  cottage,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
get  on  without  her. 

'*  Home !"  she  echoed,  with  a  sigh.  "  Perhaps 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  home  soon.  It  is  a 
long  way  off",  miles  and  miles  over  the  sea." 
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"  To  America  ?"  James  asked,  uneasily. 

She  made  no  reply  for  a  while,  but  stood 
gloomily  arranging  some  flowers  in  a  jardiniere, 
revolving  a  knotty  point.  At  last  she  turned 
abruptly,  sat  herself  down  by  his  side,  and  laid 
a  hand  on  his. 

''  James,"  she  said,  with  a  sad  smile,  ^'  I  am  a 
riddle,  am  I  not  ?  But  many  a  tangled  skein  is 
^asy  to  uuv'.iN^el,  if  you  can  catch  the  end  of  the 
thread.  Soon  after  I  came  to  England  two 
years  ago  the  future  became  a  blank.  I  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  clean  slate  held  out  for  Fate 
to  w^rite  on.  I  didn't  know  what  was  to  happen, 
and  did  not  care.  There  was  a  fascination  in 
having  launched  my  plank  upon  the  swift 
waters^  and  drifting  away  into  the  unseen. 
America  was  left  behind,  Europe  lay  stretched 
out  in  front.  There  was  no  special  reason  for 
returning  home  so  long  as  Europe  was  agreea- 
ble. I  was  a  solitary  woman,  for  I  have  no 
friends  in  America,  no  ties." 

"  And  had  Mr.  Patterson  no  relatives  ?"  ask- 
ed James,  who  had  always  longed  to  know 
more  of  the  mysterious  Circe  who  held  him. 

"  Mr.  Patterson  had  no  relatives,"  she  said, 
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sharply ;  the  mention  of  the  old  man's  name 
always  seemed  to  call  up  painful  thoughts. 
After  a  pause  she  continued,  ^'AVhen  I  found 
myself  quite  alone  in  a  foreign  land  I  allowed 
myself  to  drift,  out  of  sheer  carelessness,  for  I 
am  terribly  careless,  until  roused.  It  mattered 
little  what  became  of  me,  for  nobody  cared — least 
of  all  myself.  I  thought  it  would  be  amusing 
to  see  something  of  the  great  people  of  whom 
I  had  always  heard  with  awe — it  would  give 
me  an  object  in  life — not  a  noble  one,  you  will 
say,  but  still  an  object,  for  it  w^as  a  difficult 
task,  and  the  surmounting  of  obstacles  is  an 
amusement  to  the  strong.  I  gained  my  object 
— and  now  you'll  despise  me,  James — for  in 
order  to  do  so  I  was  compelled  to  be  guilty  of  a 
folly.  Money  must  have  been  invented  by  the 
angel  with  the  fiery  sword  who  stood  at  the 
gates  of  Eden,  for  money  and  not  woman  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  sorrow,  earthly  trouble,  and 
wickedness.  To  speak  plainly,  I  have  been 
living  as  if  I  were  rich,  and  I  am  not  rich.  I 
have  been  burning  my  candle  at  both  ends,  out- 
running the  constable — put  it  how  you  will — 
and  people  who  are  so  foolish  become  consci- 
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oiis  some  day  that  the  moment  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  dip  their  hand  into  the  bag,  and 
find  it  empty.  People  must  lead  the  lives  that 
suit  them.  We  may  prefer  a  short  and  bright 
career^  or  a  long  and  dull  and  plodding  one. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  I  saw  too  much 
of  the  latter  at  Sark  Castle.  I  have  been 
calculating  the  sinews  of  war.  They  will  last 
me  comfortably  to  the  end  of  another  season.  I 
shall  give  some  splendid  fetes,  which  will  be 
remembered.  Royalty  shall  grace  them  as 
usual.  If  you  are  good  you  shall  be  present. 
And  then  I  shall  vanish  from  the  sky  in  a  bril- 
liant coruscation,  go  back  to  Cuba,  where  I  have 
a  small  estate,  and  linger  out  my  years — in  n 
dolce  far  niente  such  as  suits  the  climate — reflect- 
ing with  satisfaction,  as  I  watch  the  smoke  curl- 
ing from  my  cigarette,  that  my  beauty  when  at 
its  zenith  was  seen  in  a  fitting  frame,  and  that 
none  can  look  upon  my  decadence.  I  know 
that  I'm  a  beautiful  woman,  James  ;  I  can't 
help  knowing  it;  and  a  beautiful  woman  should 
never  be  seen  to  grow  old.  Beau  Brummell, 
when  the  evil  day  arrived,  should  have  per- 
formed the  happy  despatch^   or,  if  he   lacked 
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courage  for  that,  he  should  have  started  for  the 
Antipodes  under  another  name.  But  to  fade 
and  rot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais — seen  in  a  ragged 
coat,  and  shoes  down  at  heel,  in  abject  poverty, 
by  those  to  whom  his  dictum  had  been  gospel 
— Faugh!  How  pitiful.  No  one  shall  see  me 
like  that.^' 

James  Dyson  sat  and  listened  eagerly.  What 
an  extraordinary  woman  !  How  original  was 
her  way  of  looking  at  things.  How  amazing 
to  hear  this  queen-like  creature,  in  her  sumptu- 
ous robes,  with  jewels  sparkling  on  her  fingers 
and  at  her  ears,  talking  composedly  of  burying 
herself  alive  at  a  given  date  which  was  not 
distant. 

She  paused  again  to  consider,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  proceed  or  change  the  subject,  but, 
catching  the  expression  of  Mr.  Dyson's  face  in  a 
mirror,  she  appeared  to  lose  self-control,  and 
resumed,  with  agitation  : 

'''You  despise  me,  James;  of  course  you  do. 
I  can  read  your  thoughts,  and  you  despise  me, 
and  that  is  the  one  drop  of  gall  in  the  draught 
that  I  am  drinking.  Some  women  w'ho  have 
been    wronged   find   a   wuld  joy    in   throwing 
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themselves  quite  away.  Opportunities  given 
to  others  were  denied  to  them  ;  injustice  was 
piled  upon  their  heads.  Were  they  doomed  to 
be  undone  ?  Well,  then,  the  sooner  the  better  ! 
I  always  did  like  Samson  when,  ruined  irretriev- 
ably, he  determined  on  a  grand  finale.  I  wish — 
oh,  how  I  wish,"  she  murmured^  clasping  her 
hands  together, — "that  we  had  never  met !  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  part  from  you,  James,  and  from 
you  only,  for  I  am  drawn  to  you.  Others  are 
as  gnats  or  flies,  buzzing  about,  and  humming 
of  their  vast  importance,  as  if  there  were  no 
grave  with  slime  at  the  bottom,  no  worms  or 
putrefaction.  Candidly,  you  are  no  Admirable 
Crichton — I  should  dislike  you  if  you  were — 
perfect  people  are  an  insulting  sham,  since 
there  is  nothing  here  below  that  is  not  piteous 
in  its  clumsiness.  But  you  are  my  other  half- 
apple,  James.  If  we  had  come  together  when 
it  was  possible,  we  should  have  joined  to  form  a 
complete  fruit.  But  there  is  no  use  in  repining 
about  that,  is  there,  since  it  may  never  be  t 
Never — never!  In  distant  Cuba,  as  I  grow 
brown  and  wrinkled,  and  shrink  into  a  decrepit 
hag,  I   shall  often  think   of  you,   and  you  will 
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think  of  me,  for  you  are  the  one  bright  speck 
in  my  dark  life." 

Her   musical   voice  trembled,  and  her  thick 
eyelashes   were   suffused  with  moisture.     This 
was  no  rehearsed  effect.     She   meant  what  she 
said,  and  it  was  dragged   out  perforce.     When 
she  had  begun  a  few  moments  before,   it  was 
with    measured   deliberation ;    but   she   was    a 
creature  of  impulse,  and  her  own  picture  kin- 
dled her  imagination.     She  was  run  away  with 
by  the  steed  upon  which   she  had  intended  to 
prance,  and,  the  woman's  inmost  heart  being 
bared  to  him,  was  it  surprising  if  her  adorer  be- 
came desperate?     He  was  fired  by  her   heat. 
James  was  a  weak  man  who,  though  sometimes 
assailed    by  doubt  as  to  the   wisdom    of   the 
proceeding,    would   gladly   have   leaned    on    a 
nature  for  life,  provided  the  fiction  were  kept 
lip  that  the  initiative  came  from  him. 

The  Creole  was  looking  into  the  past  with 
unconcealed  indignation.  Her  bosom  heaved  ; 
her  red  lips  were  parted. 

"Brunhilde!  My  own  Brunhilde  !"  Mr.  Dy- 
son whispered,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
^•I  thank  you  for  telling  me  all  this,  for  it  gives 
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me  the  key  to  your  strange  character.  I,  too, 
know  that  we  Avere  intended  for  each  other ; 
but,  as  I  am  no  beaut}^  with  a  horror  of  old 
age,  I'm  not  going  to  run  off  to  the  Antipodes, 
or  permit  you  to  do  anything  so  silly.  I  have 
begged — how  often,  you  coquette? — for  the 
right  to  call  you  mine.  Mr.  Patterson  has  been 
dead  nearly  two  years.  You  are  free,  but  you 
shall  not  remain  so  much  longer,  I  promise  you, 
for  my  wife  you  are  going  to  be.  Knowing 
that  you  liked  me,  I  never  could  make  out  your 
reason  for  refusing  to  marry  me.  It  is  clear 
now,  and  I  applaud  your  delicacy.  You  chose 
to  squander  your  money,  and  would  not  come 
to  me  a  penniless  bride.  When  you  were  rich 
and  I  was  poor,  I  had  compunctious  visitings 
about  asking  you  to  be  my  wife,  but  I  loved  you 
too  well  to  let  such  a  barrier  stand  between 
us.  You  would  have  judged  that  I  loved  you, 
and  not  the  moneybags,  by  my  constant  and 
untiring  tenderness.  Say  the  word,  Brunhilde  ! 
No  more  dallying  and  beating  about  the  bush, 
for  I  won't  have  it.  Whether  you  like  it  ornot, 
you  have  got  to  say  the  word." 

While   he    clasped   her   closely,    and  rained 
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kisses  OQ  her  face,  she  leaued  helplessly  upon 
his  breast,  as  though  unable  to  think.  It  was 
as  though  the  spell  of  the  mesmerist  were  on 
her.  Obedient  to  that  spell  she  spoke  the  word, 
and  then,  overmastered  by  fear,  rose  up  and 
paced  the  carpet,  muttering,  "  What  new  whim 
is  this  ?"  James,  partly  annoyed  and  partly 
hurt,  was  about  to  demand  an  explanation, 
when,  as  suddenly  as  she  had  risen,  she  sank  on 
the  seat  again,  and  said,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile,  ^'  It  is  to  be,  and  I  can't  help  it." 

This  was  a  singular  courtship.  Having  finally 
committed  herself,  the  gloom  and  pained  uncer- 
tainty which  oppressed  her  at  times  was  lifted, 
and  disappeared. 

When  she  launched  the  plank  upon  the 
waters  it  had  been,  as  she  had  said,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  attempting  no  form  of 
steerage.  She  was  a  fatalist.  What  was 
to  happen  would  happen,  she  argued,  despite 
anything  that  could  be  done  to  the  contrary. 
The  plank  had  already  borne  her  into  wonder- 
ful pools  and  eddies,  but  had  not  turned  over. 
However  firmly  we  may  hold  that  what  is  to  be 
will  be,  we  must  feel  a  latent  uneasiness  as  to 
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ultimate  swampiDg.  The  fact  that  we  cannot 
avoid  it  does  not  make  the  disaster  less  appalling. 

We  may  string  up  our  nerves  for  the  ordeal, 
and  endure  with  Spartan  fortitude,  but,  though 
we  refuse  a  cry,  we  cannot  deaden  the  shock. 
Several  times,  in  the  course  of  drifting,  the 
voyager  had  seen  rocks  ahead,  and  prepared 
for  a  fatal  accident,  and  each  time  she  had 
floated  over  the  impediment.  When  she  first 
.felt  that  she  loved  James  Dyson,  and  became 
aware  that  the  feeling  was  returned,  she  had 
been  shaken  by  an  access  of  terror.'  But  when 
he  spoke  as  he  did  just  now,  the  spring  was 
touched  which  she  was  at  most  times  ready  to 
obey.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  lay  our  burden 
upon  Destiny ! 

It  was  evident  that  Fate  intended  her  to  be 
James  Dyson's  wife,  and  so  James  Dyson's 
wife  she  must  become.  If  anything  terrible 
should  result  from  the  combination  it  was  not 
her  fault.  Fate  was  responsible;  unseen  fin- 
gers had  wrenched  the  secret  from  her  bosom 
at  an  inopportune  moment.  At  the  door  of 
Fate  let  the  consequences  lie.  Whatever  might 
be  in  store,  she  was  prepared  henceforward  to 
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accept.  So  when  James  announced  to  his 
friends  that,  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year,  he 
would  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautiful  widow  of 
Patterson,  deceased,  she  allowed  him  to  act  as 
he  listed  with  an  indolent  affectation  of  indif- 
ference, and  his  friends  shouted  in  chorus  that 
he  was  the  luckiest  of  fellows. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  serenity 
with  which  our  heroine  draped  herself  should  be 
without  a  wrinkle.  There  were  one  or  two 
awkward  folds  in  it  which  required  to  be 
shaken  out.  She  knew  that  her  influence 
over  her  lover  was  supreme_,  but  she  also 
knew  that  he  was  given  to  crabbed  crotchets, 
and  liable,  like  all  persons  of  weak  character, 
to  unaccountable  fits  of  obstinacy.  On  certain 
points,  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  and  con- 
scientious, and  would  take  offence  and  appear 
shocked  about  casual  trifles,  such  as  afl'ected 
her  in  nowise.  Mrs.  Patterson  could  never 
understand  this  struggling  sense  of  half-choked 
honour.  She  was  a  curious  combination  of 
apparently  incongruous  elements.  The  basis 
of  her  nature  was  composed  of  selfishness  and 
indolence,  upon  which  was  grafted  good  hum- 
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our   and   a   dangerous  proportion   of  impulse. 
That  blood  which  flowed  so  becomingly  under 
her  olive  skin  was  unduly  warm,  and  the  com- 
rades   of  earlier  days   had  a   code  of  honour 
of  their  own.     Forgetting  her  creed  of  fatalism, 
she  would  all  at  once  be  seized  with  temporary 
energy,  and   do   something    which   she  would 
afterwards  regret,  and  which  would   have   to 
be  excused  in  calmer  moments  on  the  plea  that 
it   could   not   be   helped;    that   she   had   been 
destined  to  fly  in   a  passion  on  such   a    day, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  some  act  of  flagrant  rashness. 
After-reflection  showed  her  that  during  the  in- 
terview in  the  entresol  she  had  not  acted  wisely, 
even  apart  from  her  having  permitted  her  heart 
to  speak,  and  lure  James  to  a  third  attempt. 
A  smattering  of  truth  is   often   charged   with 
greater  peril  than  a  deliberate  lie.     All  she  said 
to  James  was  perfectly  true,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.     She  had,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  show,  been  living  on  capital  instead 
of  interest,  reserving  the  one  small  estate  which 
constituted  all  her  landed  property,  to  fall  back 
upon  when  the  crash  should  come. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Patterson^  for  his  wife's 
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sake,  abandoned  his  native  land,  because  tbe 
magnates  of  New  York  declined  to  know  her; 
and,  conscious  of  being  too  old  and  shaky  to 
be  ever  likely  to  see  America  again,  he  wound 
up  his  affairs  there,  and  so  disposed  his  fortune 
that,  when  the  worst  should  come,  she  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  her  own. 
The  little  place  in  Cuba  was  an  unassuming  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  a  farm  and  a  bungalow. 
Yet  thither  she  fully  determined,  when  eclipse 
might  no  longer  be  averted,  to  retire  and  vege- 
tate with  more  or  less  content,  chewing  the 
cud  of  pleasant  memories  ;  and  it  was  not  with 
any  intention  of  forcing  a  new  declaration  that 
she  had  explained  her  views  to  James.  It  was 
the  desire  to  have  a  confidant  that  had  made 
her  thus  free  spoken.  But,  when  she  examined 
the  facts  of  her  new  position,  she  was  aware 
of  a  grievous  flaw.  It  was  wrong  as  well  as 
foolish  to  have  accepted  a  second  husband 
without  telling  him  something  of  the  first. 
Should  she  marry  him  without  clearing  the 
matter  up,  she  would,  she  knew,  be  preparing 
a  skeleton  in  a  cupboard,  who  would  be  prone 
to   noisy   shudderings.     And    what   of  James, 
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too,  with  his  correct  ideas  ?  If  she  was  to 
become  Mrs.  Dyson,  she  must  add  feathers  to 
her  nest  rather  than  thorns.  Better  banish- 
ment and  a  cigarette  in  Cuba,  than  struggling 
poverty  and  quarrelling  in  England  with  a 
skeleton  in  the  closet.  Circumstances  had 
ordained,  without  direct  interference  on  her 
part,  that  the  man  she  loved  should  become 
wealthy,  w^hile  her  own  means  were  dwindling. 
If  this  had  not  been  so,  it  is  probable  that 
selfishness  would  have  given  the  casting  vote ; 
that  her  tongue  would  never  have  spoken  the 
fatal  word,  however  fondly  urged  by  him. 

She  saw,  and  marvelled  as  she  looked,  that 
all  the  trumps  of  the  pack  would  force  them- 
selves into  her  hand.  They  slid  between  her 
fingers  of  their  own  accord,  and,  as  they  were 
there,  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  play 
them.  Not  to  play  trumps  when  they  are 
given  to  you  is  surely  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
It  was  through  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  became 
a  widow.  It  was  through  no  action  taken  by 
her  that  Sir  Arthur  became  deranged.  It  was 
by  a  chance  suggestion,  rather  than  subtle  craft, 
that  the  fortune  passed  intact  into  the  possession 
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of  his  brother.  It  was  by  a  series  of  events, 
with  which  she  had  little  to  do_,  that  she  came 
to  be  mixed  np  so  closely  in  the  baronet's 
affairs ;  and,  finally,  it  was  by  a  whimsical  sort- 
ing of  the  cards  that  she  held  him  at  her  mercy, 
while  remaining  in  the  background ;  since  the 
signer  of  his  certificate  was  her  hnmble  slave, 
and  the  only  relative  who  could  interfere  in  his 
behalf,  her  worshipper  and  aflSanced  husband. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said.  He  would  do  as  he  was  bid.  But 
with  regard  to  James,  Mr.  Patterson  felt  she 
must  be  cautious.  He  was  conscientious  in  a 
purblind  way^  but  a  coward  at  heart — one  of 
those  who  would  shut  his  eyes  and  profit  by  the 
peccadilloes  of  another,  so  long  as  they  w^ere 
well-disguised,  and  threatened  no  personal 
danger  to  himself;  but  who,  in  the  event  of  the 
latter  contingency,  would  be  loud  in  his  re- 
proaches, filling  the  air  with  outcries.  You 
must  not  be  disgusted  with  him  for  this.  Are 
we  not  all  self-deceivers  ?  Do  we  not  all  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  the  ugly  motives  that  rule 
our  conduct?  At  this  juncture  James  was 
perfectly  unaware  that  there  was  anything  in 
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his  behaviour  to  his  brother  which  could  be 
cavilled  at.  Things  were  going  smoothly,  in 
decorous  and  dignified  order.  If  they  shaped 
themselves  into  advantage  to  himself,  it  was  a 
cause  for  thankfulness.  Are  we  to  indulge  in 
Jeremiads  because  we  have  a  stroke  of  luck  ? 
James  Dyson  saw  his  brother  once,  and  the 
spectacle  was  so  unnerving  that  he  was  grate- 
ful to  the  circumstances  that  rendered  a  second 
ordeal  unnecessary.  He  saw  him  on  the  day 
when  the  power-of-attorney  was  arranged ;  got 
him  moved  at  his  request  to  that  celebrated 
asylum,  Corbould  House,  at  whose  head  was  the 
renowned  Pagani,  a  person  whose  character 
was  above  suspicion ;  and,  this  done,  he  perused 
with  care  the  quarterly  -report,  but  never  looked 
on  him  again. 

*'  The  last  winter  has  not  improved  the 
patient,"  so  Dr.  Pagani  wrote.  "  His  is  a  heart- 
rending case,  for  his  delusions  are  manifold,  as 
the  gentleman  who  comes  regularly  to  visit 
him  can  testify.  The  precise  condition  of  the 
patient's  brain  was  made  perfectly  clear  by 
me  to  that  gentleman  on  his  last  visit,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  causing  him  to  read  the  15th 
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chapter  of  mj  work  on  mental  disease  (17th 
edition).  To  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  send  by 
post  a  copy  of  the  said  work,  with  page  232 
turned  down,  with  apologies  and  thanks." 

This  letter  was  handed  to  James  by  the 
Creole,  when  he  was  suffering,  as  he  did  now 
and  again,  from  an  intermittent  fit  of  doubt- 
when  he  was  apt  to  complain  (with  an  intention 
of  being  convinced  to  the  contrary)  that  though 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  see  the  maniac, 
yet  it  was  a  pity  that  the  visitor  who  inspected 
him  should  be  a  menial.  This  was  the  point 
round  which  he  buzzed,  and  the  persistent 
booming  was  trying  to  the  temper  of  Brunhilde. 

^'  Is  not  Carlo  clay  to  be  moulded  by  my 
hand?"  she  would  answer  again  and  again, 
with  growing  pettishness.  "  A  menial,  indeed  ! 
A  trusted  factotum,  more  friend  than  servant, 
and  devoted  to  me.  Why  not  arrange  for  a 
new  order,  if  you  think  a  change  would  be  for 
the  better  f ' 

Ah!  Why  not?  That  which  is  easy  enough 
at  one  moment  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
the  longer  it  is  deferred.  As  time  went  on,  and 
there  was  hitch  apparent,  James  became  more 
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reluctant  to  make  a  chaDge,  and  that  which  was 
a  temporary  measure  showed  signs  of  becoming 
a  permanent  one.  Obstacles,  unforseen  at  first, 
arose.  It  was  now  spring.  A  year  and  eight 
months  had  passed  over  the  baronet's  head 
since  he  battered  the  lad}'"  with  a  spade.  He 
was  no  better,  and  those  most  interested  were 
justified  in  supposing  that  his  case  was  likely  to 
prove  chronic.  According  to  Pagani  (who 
should  know),  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  if  any  change  were  to  be  made 
in  the  arrangements  it  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  Chancery.  Each  time  that  his  conscience 
stung  him,  James  felt  less  dimly  that  a  request 
ought  to  be  made  for  an  inquisition^  which 
(considering  the  delay  that  there  had  already 
been)  would  result,  possibly,  in  both  patient  and 
fortune  being  placed  beyond  bis  reach  by  the 
action  of  the  Court.  Possibly,  the  matter  being 
explained,  he  would,  as  next  of  kin,  be  appoint- 
ed committee  of  the  lunatic,  and  what  then  ? 
He  would  be  permitted  to  draw  a  few  hun- 
dreds on  his  own  account  each  year  as  a  fee  for 
managing  the  property.  But  James,  being  half 
persuaded  that  the  estate  was  in  some  sort  his 
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own,  deemed  it  very  hard  to  be  expected  to 
place  the  prize  which  was  becoming  necessaiy 
to  him  on  a  shelf,  where  he  could  no  longer 
touch  it  by  his  own  act.  Surely,  if  Arthur  was 
unable  to  enjoy  it,  his  should  be  the  privilege. 
Had  not  Sir  Noel  made  him,  the  second  son^. 
sole  legatee  under  certain  conditions  ?  Those 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  it  was  true,  but 
others  had  arisen  which  might  be  argued  into 
the  semblance  of  a  right  in  the  absence  of  the 
elder-born.  And  there  were  urgent  reasons 
now  for  the  practice  of  sophistry.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  one  prize  ensured  the  winning  of 
another,  which,  without  the  first,  could  never  be 
his.  If  the  £30,000  a  year  that  had  dropped 
into  his  lap  were  to  turn  (as  ill-gotten  gold 
does  in  fairy  stories)  into  dry  leaves — why, 
then,  farewell  to  bliss  and  to  Brunhilde.  As  yet 
she  was  his  conditionally.  The  season  was  to 
pass  ere  the  red-cloth  was  to  be  laid  down  at  St. 
George's.  Four  months  would  spread  the  period 
of  Sir  Arthur's  indisposition  over  two  years ; 
and  it  was  likely,  if  he  showed  no  signs  of 
recovery  (grew  worse,  as  he  was  growing)  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  second  year,  that  the 
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chances  would  be  in  favour  of  chronic  imbecility, 
and  lifelong  possession  of  the  fortune  for  the 
lucky  younger  son. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that,  all  things  con- 
spiring to  this  end,  James  should,  despite  his 
scruples,  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  Sir 
Arthur  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  come  to 
look  upon  the  interference  of  Chancery  as  im- 
pertinent, not  to  be  desired ;  to  be  combated,, 
even,  so  far  as  might  be  done  without  danger. 
His  dear  friend  had  given  advice,  which  (as  her 
advice  usually  did)  had  turned  out  wise.  The 
text  of  her  sermon  was,  *'  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,"  and  it  was  an  admirable  discourse,  replete 
with  ingenuity  and  wit. 

If  he  felt  himself  impelled  beyond  the  power 
of  resistance  to  desire  a  continuance  of  Sir 
iVrthur's  malady,  so  was  the  Creole,  whose  con- 
science was  less  beset  with  prickles.  That 
interview  in  the  ento^esol  entivelj  metamorphosed 
her  views.  Fate  was  to  bear  the  brunt.  There 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  if  she 
could  dilate  upon  old  age  from  one  point  of 
view,  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  so  could  she 
(being    witty    and    ingenious)    from    another.. 
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When  beauty  becomes  sere  and  yellow  and 
wrinkled,  and  poverty-stricken  to  boot,  it  may 
be  proper  to  bury  it  alive.  But  nobody  will 
deny  that  there  is  a  loveliness  of  age  as  of 
youth — a  special  and  independent  charm,  if 
associated  with  becoming  surroundings.  We 
will  admit^  with  Brunhilde,  that  an  old  hag  in 
a  draggled  gown  which  makes  a  lamentable  dis- 
play of  spindle-shanks  and  bunions,  whose  pate 
is  bald,  whose  slender  means  cannot  afford  false 
teeth,  ought  to  be  smothered  by  the  police ;  but 
a  dignified  old  lady,  with  good  eyes  aiid 
features,  and  snowy  bands  of  hair  surmounted 
by  a  cloud  of  lace,  whose  wriukled  hands  are 
shrouded  decently  in  mittens^  whose  bowed 
form  is  clad  in  rustling  silk  of  thick  texture  and 
tender  hue — what  in  its  way  can  be  more 
comely  than  this  gentle,  grand  decay,  stamped 
with  a  network  of  fine  lines,  each  one  of  which 
has  a  tale  to  tell  of  storms  and  tempests  bravely 
buffeted  and  nobly  stemmed — a  decay  that  is  a 
gentle  fading,  mellow  as  a  sunset,  when  the 
orb  dips  behind  the  hills  beyond  which  lies  rest, 
leaving  long  rays  of  brightness  to  gild  their 
crags  with  glorious  memories,  ere  they  shroud 
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themselves  in   darkling  obscurity   to  dream  of 
the  morrow's  rising? 

As  Fate  appeared  to  will  that  it  should  be  so, 
Brunhilde  in  course  of  time  would  cultivate  the 
beauty  of  old  age,  since  thirty  thousand  a  year 
would  permit  of  her  doing  it  with  grace.  When 
it  showed  signs  of  grizzling,  she  would  blanch 
her  luxuriant  hair,  wind  herself  about  with 
Venice  point,  with  here  and  there  a  gem.  She 
would  look  to  the  life  of  a  Sybil,  a  hoary  pro- 
phetess ;  but  to  carry  out  such  a  project  with 
success  would  not  be  possible  without  a  well- 
filled  purse.  Point  de  Venise  costs  much,  and  so 
do  rich  brocades;  without  such  appurtenances 
she  would  prefer  burial.  The  idea  of  oblivion 
in  a  Cuban  bungalow  was  less  dreadful  to  the 
Beauty  at  her  zenith  than  the  prospective  con-^ 
dition  of  a  harridan. 
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*'  A  CHATELAINE-ELECT. 


TTOW  about  the  intelligent  watch-dog  that 
-*-^  barked  and  wagged  its  tail  so  faithfully  ? 
With  regard  to  him,  Mrs.  Patterson  did  one  of 
those  ill-considered  things  that  she  was  always 
regretting  when  too  late,  and  which  brought 
forth  bitter  fruity  such  as,  if  surgically  treated 
at  the  outset,  might  have  been  nipped  and  de- 
stroyed. When  she  went  to  Paris  to  get  over 
the  numbing  effect  of  the  tour  of  country  visits, 
she  decided  that  the  henchman  who  was  adroit 
and  so  complaisant  must  be  left  behind  for 
obvious  reasons.  Unexpected  contingencies  are 
apt  to  overturn,  as  if  in  sport,  the  most  care- 
fully laid  plains  ;  so  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  cottage,  monarch,  pro.  tern.,  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed.    This  was  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  his 
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mistress  ;  for  she  had  been  duly  warned  at  first 
that  his  past  was  dubious,  that  in  the  cause  of 
morality  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  begin  afresh, 
if  the  goddess  of  his  soul  would  help  him.  From 
this  she  might  have  gathered,  had  she  taken 
the  trouble  to  consider  it,  that  he  feared  to 
trust  himself;  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  future 
depended  on  the  judiciousness  of  her  treatment, 
just  as  the  falling  of  the  mercury  in  a  baro- 
meter depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
fjphere.  Did  he  not  plead,  on  that  day  when 
they  met  in  the  street — "  You  made  ray  heart 
soft,  don't  make  it  hard  again "  ?  Suppose  a 
ifiortal  has  been  betrayed  into  stumbling,  either 
through  ignorance  or  by  irresistible  attraction 
to  the  earth,  or  by  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
what  is  more  likely  to  plunge  him  back  into  the 
trouble  from  which  he  begged  to  be  saved  than 
a  period  of  idle  brooding  and  enforced  inaction  ? 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  absent  from  home_,  with  an 
interval  only  of  a  day  now  and  then,  from 
August  until  Christmas ;  and  she  stayed  abroad 
from  Christmas  until  April.  The  docile  Carlo 
was  therefore  left  to  frisk  in  solitude  for  eight 
months  or  more,  to  frolic  on  the  lawn  and  bay 
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the  moon  at  leisure — a  dangerous  probation 
time  for  one  who  is  frail  and  knows  it.  At  first 
be  enjoyed  the  importance  and  sense  of  propri- 
etorship which  to  an  ex-guttersnipe  was  a  new 
luxury ;  dragged  out  the  furniture  and  arranged 
it  on  the  lawn  to  the  amazement  of  passing 
bargemen,  just  to  convince  himself  that  he  could 
do  with  it  as  he  pleased  ;  ordered  the  maid,  who 
thought  he  must  be  cracked,  to  make  his  bed  in 
this  room  or  that,  always  respecting  his  mis- 
tress's, however,  as  a  shrine  that  might  not  be 
desecrated.  But  this  soon  palled  on  him.  He 
grew  peevish  and  morose,  and^  being  but  little 
addicted  to  literature,  spent  long  hours  over  *a 
pipe,  reviewing  his  early  childhood  and  subse- 
quent career,  laughing  more  often  than  he 
ought  over  this  whimsical  scrape  and  that 
comical  escapade. 

When  we  look  back  upon  such  adventures,  it 
is  with  a  mild  feeling  of  indulgence,  because 
then  we  were  young,  now  we  are  comparatively 
patriarchs ;  and,  as  we  reflect  how  different  that 
picture  is  from  this,  we  come  unconsciously  to 
wish  for  the  old  times  back  again,  although 
they  were  not  virtuous ;  since  we  were  jocund 
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and  surrounded  by  playmates,  whereas  now  we 
are  ancient  and  solitary,  and  clever  at  picking 
holes  in  our  neighbours.  And  as  he  realized 
how  empty  his  life  was  now  and  in  the  future 
he  grew  spiteful,  wondering  whether  he  was 
not  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Since  it  was  clearly 
established  that  the  straight  path  was  a  mirage, 
less  trustworthy  to  wandering  feet  even  than  a 
quagmire,  was  it  not  foolish  to  waste  days 
which  might  be  full  of  jollity  in  lonely  cogita- 
tions in  a  damp  tenement,  wrapped  round  with 
winter  mists  ?  For  good  reasons  he  chose  to 
eschew  London ;  but  England  is  large,  and 
much  fun  might  be  gathered  in  the  provinces. 
Why  not,  since  his  goddess  and  guide  chose  to 
leave  him  to  himself,  throw  it  all  up  and  be  off? 
But  no.  He  could  not  decide  to  that — not  yet, 
at  least.  The  goddess  assigned  him  a  duty 
before  she  went  away,  and  that  duty  must  be 
carried  through.  At  stated  intervals,  therefore, 
(and  with  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  prospect  of 
tangible  business)  he  donned  his  best  suit,  and 
having  brushed  his  stubborn  locks  into  a  carica- 
ture of  gentility,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Corbould 
House  to  look  after  his  patient,  and  this  done 
YOL.  II.  I> 
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he  returned  again  to  the  damp  villa  and 
scrawled  a  few  lines  to  Paris. 

His  longing  for  employment,  and  his  growing 
restlessness,  took  curious  forms.  He  would  lie 
in  cunning  ambush  at  the  end  of  the  lane  at 
nightfall,  pounce  out  on  urchins,  beat  them 
black  and  blue,  gagging  their  mouths  to  stop 
their  howls,  steal  their  satchels  as  they  returned 
from  school,  and  throw  them  in  the  mud.  No 
one  could  discover  the  perpetrator  of  these  evil 
pranks.  The  miserable  children  went  scream- 
ing home,  vowing  they  had  been  attacked  by 
goblins — wicked  fairy  pixies.  But  their  terror 
could  not  for  long  afford  engrossing  entertain- 
ment. After  awhile  even  the  tormenting  of 
the  caretaker  at  the  Grove  became  a  bore.  For 
there  was  a  rheumatic  old  housekeeper  left  in 
charge  who  was  deaf  and  three  parts  blind,  and 
her  tenure  of  life  was  rendered  bitter  by  Carlo, 
who  placed  cunning  buckets  at  dark  stair- 
corners,  insidious  brooms,  pitfalls  without 
number. 

In  course  of  time,  goaded  thereto  by  idleness 
and  flooded  garden-terraces,  and  streaming 
window-sashes,  and  a  general  desire  to  drown 
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a  drab  existence  in  the  rosy  bowl,  the  young 
man  got  chilled   to   the  marrow,  and  took  to 
drink.     During  the  long  evenings  when  he  had 
spelt  through  the  newspaper,  he  would  bank  up 
the   fire,  arrange   a   screw  of  tobacco,   lemon, 
sugar,  and  etceteras  within  reach,  and  abandon 
himself  to   reveries   which   took   strange    and 
fantastic  forms.     What  was  there  in  the  future  ? 
What  would  be  the  upshot  of  the  baronet's  case 
— what  of  Mr.  James's  wooing?     For  Carlo's 
optics   were   sharp    enough    to    perceive    that 
worthy's  hopes,   and  his  eyes  drew  very  near 
together,   and  a   forbidding   snarl   showed  his 
sharp  side  teeth,  as  he  cast  horoscopes  from  his 
fancies.     But  his  gusts  of  hate  for  Mr.  James 
were  short,  if  violent.     He  appraised  him  as  a 
poor  creature  who  possessed  not  the  daring  to 
be  wicked.     His  attitude  towards  his  brother, 
with    its    assumption    of    rectitude    and    real 
cowardice,  was  below  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
Carlo.     It  was  just  like  his  arrogant  effrontery 
to  dare  to  worship  the  goddess ;  yet  how  could 
he  help  that  being  constantly  near  her  ?     Be- 
sides, blow-flies  will  light  upon  the  most  sacred 
objectSj  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  their  insignifi- 

D  2 
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cance.  The  goddess !  He  saw  visions  of  her 
in  the  fumes  of  his  hot  spirits  and  water — bowed 
to  the  bottle  on  the  table  in  grim  comedy,  as  he 
drank  the  health  of  the  absent  ere  subsiding 
into  drunken  slumber.  And  what  odd  dreams 
came  to  him  in  troubled  sleep.  She  was  Cleo- 
patra reclining  upon  cushions  in  a  golden  boat, 
■under  the  limelight,  as  he  once  saw  the  beloved 
of  Anthony  from  the  gallery  at  Drury  Lane. 
She  was  clad  in  silver  sheen,  moving  through 
the  silent  air.  Anon  she  floated  nearer,  nearer, 
closer,  closer,  with  a  crescent  on  her  brow,  and 
red  lips  pouted — so  close  that  he  felt  her  breath, 
saw"  down,  ever  so  far  down,  into  the  unfathom- 
able eyes,  whose  black  depths  were  bottomless 
— and  woke  half-stifled,  panting,  feverish,  gurg- 
ling her  name.  Then,  with  parched  throat  and 
throbbing  head,  he  would  stagger  to  the  water- 
bottle  and  drain  it  at  a  draught,  swearing  to  be 
off  at  daybreak  never  to  return — never  to  look 
more  upon  the  siren's  face — and  with  that 
would  sink  sobbing  on  his  couch  again,  know- 
ing that  she  held  him  bound,  that,  do  what  he 
would,  there  was  no  escape  from  her. 

*'  If  only  she  would  condescend  to  step  right 
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down  among  us,'"'  be  groaned,  as  he  lay  quiver- 
ing and  sobbing  there,  ''  or  remain  in  heaven. 
The  tantalising  beauty  has  no  mercy.  She's 
one  of  those  whose  track  across  the  world  is 
marked  by  corpses.  She  treads  on  them  and 
passes  on,  sucks  them  as  she  would  an  orange, 
and,  having  devoured  the  pulp,  flings  their 
crushed  hearts  away  like  empty  rind  !" 

And  then  he  would  sit  in  the  dark,  with  heav- 
ing breath  and  big,  round,  bloodshot  eyes, 
marvelling  at  his  own  imaginings.  The  future ! 
Oh  I  the  future — so  knotted  and  tangled.  If 
the  veil  might  be  torn  aside  but  for  a  moment ! 
In  spite  of  lofty  airs  and  feigned  indifference, 
she  was  playing  a  bold  game,  or  the  slave  was 
mightily  deceived.  But  was  she  ?  When 
would  she  drop  the  mask,  and,  if  she  even  did, 
what  then "?  A  host  of  strange  visions,  of 
audacious  possibilities,  flitted  through  the 
gloom,  and  Carlo  looked  at  them  with  dropped 
jaw  and  blood  first  hot,  then  frozen — affrighted, 
awe-stricken. 

On  her  return  with  many  trunks  from  Paris, 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  vexed'to  perceive  how  much 
her  pro^^^(/ had  degenerated,  and  his  behaviour 
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soon  chaDged  her  vexation  into  alarm.  She 
left  a  docile  lamb,  that  baa'd  after  her  steps, 
that  frolicked  for  a  caress,  obeyed  a  look^  or 
the  motion  of  a  finger.  She  found  a  thin,  sallow 
man,  with  a  grin  that  had  grown  uglier,  a 
bloodshot  eye,  an  independent  air  which  was 
insolent,  a  blunt  manner  which  conld  become 
ferocious.  The  fawning  action  of  the  back  and 
neck  was  gone.  The  dragging  of  the  flat  feet 
had  given  place  to  a  straddle  of  the  lankey  legs 
w^hich  spread  apart  and  poised  themselves  upon 
the  heels  with  a  pretentious  stubbornness  that 
was  aggravating  to  behold.  She  marvelled 
what  could  have  caused  the  change.  Surely 
not  the  access  of  dignity  due  to  having  signed 
an  order  of  detention  ?  That  would  be  too  pre- 
posterous, for  a  new  certificate  might  be  ob- 
tained, if  he  were  unruly,  from  Sir  Jessamy 
Dobbs,  and  the  old  one  tossed  into  the  fire. 

Nor  could  it  be  due  merely  to  the  influence  of 
solitude.  Mrs.  Patterson  did  not  know  that 
while  she  was  at  Paris  her  henchman  had  made 
two  discoveries,  both  of  which  had  a  baneful 
effect  on  him.  One  of  these  was  connected 
with  Corbould  House;  the  other  with    Dyson 
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Grove ;  for  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
annoying  the  housekeeper  he  had  cultivated  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  garden  which  divided  the 
cottage  from  the  Grove,  and  wandering  in  the 
chambers  of  the  latter. 

It  is  always  displeasing  to  rub  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  ingratitude.  However  much  we 
may  pose  as  cynics,  and  vow  that  w^e  rather 
enjoy  to  look  upon  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  smart.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Patterson  had  slapped  the  young  man 
on  the  face,  and  ordered  him  ^'  To  heel "  for  the 
sake  of  doing  a  good  action.  At  the  time  she 
felt  her  isolation  keenly.  Her  friendship  with 
James  was  in  its  infancy.  Her  fine  friends,  as 
she  well  knew,  might  spread  their  fine  feathers 
and  fly  away  at  any  moment_,  leaving  her  more 
utterly  alone  than  ever.  The  singularity  of  the 
man's  request  had  tickled  her  fancy,  as  his  un- 
disguised admiration  had  touched  her  vanity. 
She  said  to  herself  '^  Why  not  ?  The  man  may 
be  extremely  useful ;  if  his  past  is  curious  he 
will  not  be  squeamish.  A  woman  placed  as  I 
am  must  not  idly  throw  aside  the  worship  of 
any  man,  however  humble."      Then  she  took 
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him  to  her  home,  and  he  gave  her  no  cause  to 
regret  it.  That  he  should  be  so  altered  now  in 
his  demeanour  was  vexatious,  but  she  knew  her 
power  and  did  not  know  that  aught  of  novelty 
had  supervened,  such  as  had  set  his  thought  in  a 
new  current ;  so  she  dismissed  the  matter  as 
unimportant,  and  considered  for  the  hundredth 
time  how  much  or  how  little  to  tell  James. 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Savk,   with  Adela 
and  Gwendoline,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tip- 
top,  with   her    unmarried    sisters,     the    ladies 
Mountflather,  and  the  Baroness  De-Fontleroy- 
Hogram  (in  her  own  right),  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  and  Lady  Virginia  Creeper,  together  with 
all    the   rest    of  the    elite,   trundled   to    Dyson 
Grove  on  a  certain  day  in  equipages  ablaze  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Herald's  College,  for  their 
dear   Brunhilde  was   about    to   preside   at   an 
afternoon   party   there   in   the   character  of    a 
chatelaine-elect,  and  it  behoved  the  cream  to  be 
civil  to  her  who  was  '^  one  of  us." 

There  were  a  great  many  of  them,  and  a  great 
many  gold  hat-bands  and  much  hair-powder, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  dust,  so  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the /t^^e  was  a  success.     Some  were 
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lively  and  some  were  not.  The  ladies  Mount- 
ilather,  for  instance,  had  been  carefully  taught 
that  to  laugh  is  vulgar.  Sometimes,  when  the 
detrimentals  were  more  naughty  than  nsual, 
they  wrinkled  up  their  noses  and  showed  two 
protruding  teeth ;  and  this  was  understood  by 
intimate  acquaintances  to  represent  a  smile. 
They  were  also  too  haughty  to  speak — the 
enemy  gave  another  reason — but  they  obeyed 
therein  the  injunctions  of  a  deceased  but 
honoured  parent,  who  was  always  wont  to  say 
that  cleverness  was  a  snare,  that  the  mother 
who  gave  birth  to  a  genius  was  much  to  be 
pitied,  that  well-bred  young  ladies  of  the  cream 
fulfilled  the  object  of  their  livesif  they  remained 
perfectly  proper,  and  refrained  from  too  com- 
promising conversation.  Are  they  not,  she 
argued,  intended  as  models  to  sisters  of  the 
lower  grade  ?  Well_,  then.  Talents  lead  to  no 
end  of  trouble,  for  clever  people  choose  to  think 
for  themselves,  regardless  of  "  les  convenances,'' 
the  result  of  which  is  quarrelling,  and  freaks 
that  are  to  be  deplored.  ^^  11  y  a  mille  cJioses  qui 
ne  se  font  pas,^'  my  dears.  Noblesse  oblige.  The 
law  is  unwritten,  but  it's  there,  the  law  of  the 
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■upper  circle.  "  So  don't  pretend  to  wit,  my 
loves,  for  it's  a  general  rule  that  those  who  do 
invariably  go  to  the  bad.  They  break  out,  and 
do  dreadful  things  like  low  people.  Is  there  not 
Lady  Gumshoos,  daughter  of  a  poor  baron,  who 
dates  from  the  Conquest,  who  bartered  her 
charms  for  a  well-garnished  coronet  in  open 
market,  and  then_,  like  a  shameless  hussy,  took 
possession  of  the  family  diamonds,  and  en- 
couraged her  lord  to  drink  ?  And  are  there 
not  a  dozen  more  of  the  same  kidney,  who 
relegate  their  sottish  husbands  to  their  country 
places  or  their  yachts,  while  they  flaunt  in 
town  with  a  host  of  strange  and  shady  men 
about  their  tails  ?  It  all  comes  by  cleverness, 
my  loves ;  never  pretend  to  be  clever,  and  be 
thankful  to  heaven  for  your  escape." 

And  so,  W'ith  the  sinful  example  of  Lady 
Gumshoos  before  her  eyes,  and  a  determination 
that  the  Mountflathers  should  be  proper,  those 
noble  damsels  were  instructed,  by  command  of 
their  mamma,  in  little  else  but  the  number  of 
their  quarterings,  together  with  the  art  of  turn- 
ing up  the  nose  and  keeping  shut  the  mouth,  and 
making  a  court  curtsey  ;  and  the  Marchioness  of 
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Tiptop,  upon  whose  hands  they  hung  like  lead, 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  mamma  had  over- 
done it.  The  Gumshoos'  iniquities  were  scarlet, 
and  called  for  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia  on 
the  part  of  outraged  Grundy,  but  the  Mount- 
flathers  were  so  inane,  so  given  to  vacant  sim- 
pers and  nauseous  common-places,  that  lord- 
lings  refused  to  woo,  preferring  the  society  of 
the  ballet. 

The  china,  therefore,  the  Venetian  glasses, 
bronzes,  pictures,  what-not,  that  were  the  pride 
of  Dyson  Grove,  were  lost  on  the  Ladies  Mount- 
flather.  Those  chaste  nymphs,  rendered  uneasy 
by  an  unfamiliar  atmosphere,  murmured  prunes 
and  prism,  and  stared  at  strangers  through 
their  glasses,  who,  being  friends  of  the  host, 
were  not  ''  one  of  us,"  asking  who  on  earth  they 
could  be,  in  loud  and  execrable  French,  under 
the  impression  that  no  one  below  the  rank  of  a 
duke's  daughter  could  comprehend  a  foreign 
tongue.  Adela  and  Gwendoline  were  different, 
if  little  less  alarming;  and  the  Mountflather 
mamma  would  probably  have  shaken  her  ring- 
lets at  them,  as  frisky  matrons  in  prospective, 
for  they  cackled  hither  and  thither  in  the  bonnets 
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presented  by  Brunhilde,  calling  the  heavens  to 
witness  that  the  pagods  were  darling  ducks^ 
and  the  Limoges  quite  too  entrancing — with 
hard  little  marks  about  their  lips,  ploughed 
there  by  many  seasons. 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  one 
should    mention   the   baronet.      People,   when 
Brunhilde    presented    James    to    them,    made 
pretty  remarks  about  his  taste ;  and  supposed 
he  was   a  great  traveller,   having   gleaned   so 
many    treasures.      To    these    remarks   James 
stammered  something  evasive,  for  the   gaze  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  fixed   on  him,  and  he  was 
ill  at  ease  in  all  this  fine  company.     They  were 
there,  as  he  knew,  partly  to  please  her,  partly 
to  fill  up  an  afternoon,  and  he  also  knew  that, 
though  they  chose  to  condescend  to-day,  they 
would   favour   him   with    a    stare   to-morrow. 
What  could  it  signify  what  they  thought  of  him  ? 
He  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  was  doing. 
He  must  accept  the  post  of  master  of  the  estab- 
lishment, for  it  would  never  do  to  explain  to 
this   gabbling  throng  that  he  was  only  a  locum 
tenems,  a  man  in  possession,  who  was  managing 
the  affiiirs  of  another  while  he  was  out  of  his 
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mind,  shut  up  in  an  asylum.  How  angry  Arthur 
would  be  if  he  recovered,  were  he  to  find  that 
his  brother  had  blabbed  all  his  misfortune  to  the 
winds.  If  he  recovered ;  alas,  it  was  if  now, 
instead  of  lohen  !  James  was  horribly  conscious, 
with  pangs  and  tweaks,  that  as  the  chances  of 
recovery  became  more  remote,  so  was  he  more 
content.  He  was  tasting  the  sweets  of  opulence. 
People  recognized  him  as  the  owner  of  these 
treasures.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  them  up, 
yet  give  them  up  he  would,  of  course,  with  a 
show  of  gladness,  if  need  were.  But  with  them 
he  would  have  to  give  up  Brunhilde,  the  queen 
of  the  fete,  who  did  the  honours  with  so  lithe 
a  grace,  and  moved  among  the  duchesses  as  if 
to  the  manner  born.  To  see  Brunhilde  admired, 
caressed,  made  much  of  by  the  highest  in  the 
land,  was  an  intoxicating  joy,  for  she  was  to  be 
his  very  own,  though  some  might  take  him  for 
the  butler,  or  perchance  for  the  groom  of  the 
chambers.  When  he  beheld  her  queening  it 
like  this,  he  adored  her  with  all  his  soul.  James 
found  himself  hoping,  while  he  watched  his  be- 
trothed, that  Sir  Arthur  would  not  recover,  and 
had  much  ado  to  hide  his  annoyance  when  a 
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pursy,  vulgar-looking  man — an  old  friend  of  the 
family — came  np  and  began  to  talk  about  the 
invalid.  He  had  been  rash  enough — poor  man 
— to  skirmish  with  the  Marchioness  of  Tiptop 
and  her  noble  sisters ;  so  lost  to  sense  of  decency 
as  to  offer  an  ice  to  the  Lady  Virginia  Creeper, 
•who  floored  him  with  a  scowl ;  and.  having 
been  withered  by  each  and  all  of  this  detach- 
ment of  the  Elect,  he  sought  out  his  host, 
crumpled  and  shrivelled,  for  consolation. 

"  You  needn't  bawl  about  him,"  objected 
James.  "  My  dear  Joddrell,  do  you  want  all 
the  world  to  know  he's  mad  V 

"  There's  no  harm  in  their  knowing  that  the 
owner  of  all  these  pretty  things  exists,  poor 
chap,  I  supposed"  retorted  the  other,  glancing 
waril}^  about,  lest  the  foe  should  be  about  to 
pounce.  "They  may  be  told  that  Sir  Arthur 
Dyson  is  alive,  without  instantly  divining  that 
he's  in  a  madhouse.  B}^  the  way,  when  did  you 
see  him  last?  Pagani  gives  the  worst  possible 
account — I  may  say  a  shocking  account — and 
you  know  Pagani's  a  pearl  among  men, 
thoroughly  trustworthy.  When  I  have  to  go 
my  rounds  I  always  look  forward  to  a  chat  and 
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a  joke  with  Pagani.  So  erndite,  so  superior, 
and  yet  so  humane  !  I  wish  all  were  like  him, 
not  but  what  as  a  rule  they  are  charming 
gentlemen." 

"  Then  you  really  think  they  are,"  mused 
James.  "  Your  opinion  of  private  asylums 
should  be  of  value  after  so  many  years  ex- 
perience." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell,  removing  his  hat  to 
mop  his  bald  head,  for  his  conflict  with  the 
eldest  Mountflather  had  put  him  into  a  perspi- 
ration. "  Yes.  I  should  know  something  about 
them — as  much  as  any  man  alive.  I  have  been 
a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for — let  me  see — 
close  upon  twelve  years.  xA.nd  a  dismal  job 
too,  pottering  round  from  asylum  to  asylum  to 
see  that  all's  taut  and  trim." 

*'  Did  you  ever  find  cause  for  interference  ?" 
James  asked. 

"  Well — yes  !"  returned  Mr.  Joddrell,  pucker- 
ing his  cheeks,  as  though  some  diverting 
memory  were  passing  through  his  mind.  "  Oh 
dear,  yes.  It's  a  ticklish  business,  mind  yoi; ; 
for,  if  we  were  to  say  '  So-and-so  must  go  out, 
he's   cured,'  when  the  doctors  said  he  wasn't, 
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and  harm  were  afterwards  to  come  of  it,  pretty 
zanies  we  should  look.  One  superintendent — 
impudent  fellow — presumed  once  to  state  in 
his  report  of  a  patient,  who  came  hack  to  him. 
that  his  relapse  was  due  to  the  meddling  of 
the  Commissioners.  So  we  have  to  be  precious 
sly  and  cautious,  mind  you,  and  find  fault  with 
things  about  which  there  be  no  doubt,  just  to 
keep  up  appearances.  Not  that  there's  much 
to  find  fiiult  with.  All  the  arrangements  are 
admirable — excellent.  The  old  days  of  straps 
and  manacles  and  cruelty  are  gone  for 
ever." 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  murmured  James. 

"  These  are  the  days  of  excessive  kindness. 
I'm  not  sure  they're  not  too  kind.  Bless  your 
heart !  They  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
But  it  is  harrowing  to  me  to  see  Sir  Noel's 
son  in  that  plight — the  lad  I  dandled  on  my 
knee.'^ 

*'  He  was  very  bad  then  ?"  hesitated  James, 
nervously,  as  though  he  would  like  to  know 
more,  but  feared  to  ask.  "  Did  you  talk  to  him 
yourself?" 

''  No  ;  not  exactly.     Pagani  advised  me  not, 
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since  be  shrank  away  when  I  appeared.     But 
a  glance  was  enough — I   never  saw  anything 
so   haggard   or  so  wild.     I  went   all   over  the 
place — admirable  place,  with  gardens,  and  hot- 
bouses,  and  things — sleeping-rooms  so  neat  and 
tidy!      Didn't   approve    of    the   shape   of    the 
Avater-bottles.     Told  Pagani  so,  who  said  he'd 
change   'em.      Considerate   fellow,    Pagani.      I 
say,  how  much  longer  are  these  nobs  going  to 
stop  ?     Ain't   they  just   awful !     What   would 
Sir   Noel  say,  if  he  could  see  them,   or  they 
could  see  him  ?"      And  at  the  thought  of  the 
defunct    curmudgeon    appearing   to   scare    the 
Mountflathers,  fat  Mr.  Joddrell  became  so  pur- 
ple with  suppressed  laughter  that  be  had  to 
be  conducted  forthwith  to  the  buffet,  and  dosed 
with  claret  cup. 

In  due  course,  society  grew  bored,  complain- 
ed that  the  sun  was  too  hot,  the  wind  too 
strong,  the  Thames  too  odorous,  the  dust  too 
gritty;  and  then,  growing  waspish,  wished  it 
had  never  come.  A  little  later,  it  departed  in 
its  worst  of  tempers  ;  and  later  still,  when  the 
shades  of  night  were  closing  in,  the  unfasbion- 
ables  also  disappeared,  and  Brunhilde  prepared 
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to    retire   to   her   cottage,    leaving    James    in 
solitary  grandeur. 

All  day,  whilst  talking  to  her  friends  and 
showing  off  the  art  treasures  which  were  so 
soon  to  be  hers,  she  was  revolving  in  her 
inner  consciousness  that  little  difficulty  about 
the  skeleton.  James,  so  soon  as  he  could 
catch  her  for  an  instant,  presented  fat  Mr. 
Joddrell,  and  she  gave  a  tell-tale  start  when 
he  added  that  he  was  a  Lunacy  Commissioner. 
But  the  stout  gentleman  had  apparently  never 
heard  her  name  before.  He  bowed,  murmured 
a  set  compliment,  looked  sheepish,  and  blev^- 
his  nose.  But  his  presence  was  a  lesson,  which 
it  behoved  the  owner  of  the  skeleton  to  take 
to  heart.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
coup  d'etat.  It  was  a  terrible  risk,  but  a  mo- 
ment of  danger — a  mauvais  quart  dlieure — was 
worth  going  through  for  the  sake  of  after 
security.  Since  it  had  to  be  done,  no  time 
like  the  present.  The  sooner  the  better,  before 
going  to  rest — now. 

When  she  did  give  herself  the  trouble  of 
making  up  her  mind,  Mrs.  Patterson  was  not 
one  to  flinch.     !So  soon  as  the  last  guests  had 
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l^een  bowed  out  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  asked  again  shortl}^  the  Creole  passed  her 
arm  through  that  of  her  affianced,  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  conservatory,  and  com- 
menced walking  him  up  and  down. 

"I  fear  these  grandees  teased  you,  James," 
she  said.  "  It  is  astonishing  how  outrageously 
vulgar  some  of  them  are,  and  how  rude  it 
sefems  necessary  to  be  to  insure  your  superiority 
being  recognised.'* 

"  They  were  rude  enough  to  me,  I  admit," 
laughed  Mr.  Dyson.  "  Yet  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  my  wife  reigning  like  a  queen  over 
ihem,  superior  in  all,  despite  their  coronets." 

'•'T  am  not  your  wife  yet/'  said  the  Creole, 
with  a  warning  moue. 

"  All  but.  Nothing  now  can  part  us.  We've 
plighted  our  troth,  and  sworn  to  love  each 
other  always.     Say — have  we  not  V 

**  Yes,"  returned  Brunhilde,  absently.  *'  Many 
people  do  that  who  are  divorced  in  six  months. 
If  it  is  written  that  we  are  to  become  one,  we 
shall,  I  suppose,  however  much  we  may  try  to 
-avoid  it." 

"  Brunhilde  !"  cried  Mr.  Dyson,  with  reproach. 
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"  One   would    almost   ffincy   you    were   sorry." 

"Sorry!"  she  echoed,  in  deep  thought.  ^'No, 
I'm  not  sorry,  only  afraid^  as  we  all  are  when 
we  look  very  close  on  happiness.  It's  unnatural 
for  people  to  be  happy,  an  impertinence  to  ex- 
pect our  fate  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  others. 
Tell  me,  James.  Did  I  ever  coquette  with  you  1 
Play  oif  feminine  art  with  you  ?  Do  aught  to 
lure  you  into  my  den  V  You've  called  me  Circe 
often." 

James  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  for  there  was 
a  world-worn  cadence  in  her  rich,  low  tones,  a 
jaded  pallor  on  her  cheek. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  darling.  Are  you  deter- 
mined I  should  remember  that  you  refused  me 
twice?" 

"  Did  I  not  implore  you  to  leave  well  alone_, 
to  be  content  with  the  smiling  present,  rather 
than  possibly  lose  all  by  grasping  too  much  ? 
Friends,  close  friends,  without  bond  of  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  Did  I  not?  Alas!  you  were 
not  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Patterson  gave  a  sigh  of  weariness. 

'*  Branhilde,"  said  James,  stopping  short  in 
the  promenade  and  shaking  his  head  gravely. 
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"you  are  over- tired,  aiicl  there  are  circles  of 
bistre  round  those  lustrous  eyes.  This  is  a  bad 
beginning  to  the  last  season  of  your  widow- 
hood, and,  if  I'm  not  careful,  I  shall  have  only 
.a  wreck  to  lead  up  the  aisle  of  St.  George's. 
Will  you  not  go  to  rest'^" 

Taking  no  heed,  she  drew  him  on  again,  up 
and  down^  up  and  down,  under  the  trailing 
festoons  of  taxonia,  with  their  branches  of 
scarlet  stars,  between  the  shelving  banks  of 
roses  that  showered  their  petals  on  her  path, 
and,  after  considering  awhile,  sighed  again  and 
spoke. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  really  loves  me,"  she 
said,  as  if  debating  the  matter  with  herself,  '•  or 
whether  it  is  only  the  fleeting  vanity  of  man 
which  longs  to  possess  what  other  men  admire. 
What  would  you  say,  James,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  I  had  changed  my  mind — to  say  '  No  ; 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  offered 
friendship,  and  you  claimed  more  than  it  was  in 
my  power  to  bestow.  I  was  foolish  and  weak 
and  could  not  then  refuse,  but  now  I  am  strong 
and  can '  ?  What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
when  August  comes  I  will  vanish  as  I  said? 
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Would  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  call  me  a 
jilt?  What  if  I  explained  frankly  that  there  is 
a  barrier  too  high  to  scale  ?" 

Mr.  Dyson  glanced  at  his  betrothed  in  appre- 
hension^ and  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"  You  have  something  which  is  difficult  to 
say — what  is  it?'' 

'  "  Mr.  Patterson — "  she  continued^  slowly,  as 
though  some  occult  power  was  forcing  a  con- 
fession from  her. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  not  dead." 

James  Dyson  shivered  as  if  she  had  stabbed 
him,  but,  answering  nothing,  sat  with  his  face 
shaded  with  his  hand  awaiting  more_,  while  the 
Creole  watched  him  with  wide  eyes  that  saw 
nothing,  as  if  for  a  second  of  time  under  the 
control  of  the  mesmerist. 

"  Mr.  Patterson,"  she  murmured,  ^'  is  morally 
dead_,  though  living  in  the  flesh.  His  body 
lingers  though  the  soul  is  gone.  He  may  cling 
to  the  border  of  the  grave  for  years." 

Still  James  remained  motionless.  It  was 
growing  so  dark  that  Brunhilde  could  not  read 
the  expression  on  his  face. 
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"My  name,"  she  went  on,  with  difficulty,  "is 
not  Patterson,  for  we  were  never  married." 

How  hard  it  was  to  get  the  words  out,  to 
turn  the  knife  in  the  dear  one's  wound  which 
quivered  under  the  cruel  hand  !  But,  so  much 
confessed,  it  was  easier  to  tell  what  still 
remained. 

"  He  was  my  benefactor  and  saved  me  from 
those  who  ill-treated  me ;  and  I  was  so  young, 
and  he  so  old,  that  he  seemed  like  my  father." 

Her  companion  was  obstinately  silent.  Brun- 
hilde  began  to  think  that  the  fates  had  been 
making  sport ;  that  they  never  intended  her  for 
James  Dyson's  wife;  and  she  felt  angry.  Hav- 
ing thrown  aside  the  idea  of  Cuba  and  oblivion 
for  something  better,  it  would  be  disappointing 
to  have  to  return  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
touch  of  pique  that  she  said,  rising,  as  if  to  go, 

"I  need  not  have  told  you_,  and  you  would 
never  have  known,  for  his  lips  are  closed  for 
ever  by  his  state.  But  I  could  not  marry  you 
without  disclosing  the  secret  of  my  girlhood, 
for  I  owed  all  to  him,  and  I  was  his  chattel — to 
do  with  as  he  would.  Now  you  and  I  hold  the 
secret,  not  a  creature  else,  and  you  will  respect 
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it^  1  know^  for  by  speaking  out  I  have  given  3'ou 
the  strongest  proof  of  my  affection.  Give  me 
your  hand,  James,  and  let  us  be  dear  friends  so 
long  as  I  remain.  Think  kindly  of  me  when 
I'm  gone.  Now  we  will  talk  of  something  else, 
and  return  no  more  to  the  hateful  subject." 

She  took  his  cold  hand  in  hers,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  lips ;  then,  waking  to  a  sense  of  defeat 
and  humiliation — of  the  cup  being  dashed  from 
her  lips  just  as  they  touched  it — she  ground  her 
teeth  with  rage,  and  flung  his  hand  away  from 
her.  That  the  plan  originally  laid  should  be 
carried  out  was  well  enough — there  was  no  due 
cause  for  complaint  in  that.  You  may  not  eat 
your  cake  and  keep  it.  She  had  chosen  to  eat 
the  cake,  and,  having  munched  it,  must  retire 
to  Cuba,  there  to  chew  the  cud  of  it.  But,  by 
a  failure  of  the  coup  d'etat^  the  last  mouthful, 
the  pet  tit-bit,  was  wrested  from  her,  and  she 
felt  tricked  and  cheated.  For,  having  lost  the 
love  of  James,  she  could  not  dwell  any  longer 
where  she  was ;  Avould  have  to  invent  excuses 
to  account  for  breaking  off  the  match  just  after 
it  was  formally  announced ;  would  become  a 
laughing-stock ;   would  have   to   abandon   the 
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idea  of  the  crowning /^^es  and  final  coruscation. 
These  last  months  of  glory  would  be  turned 
into  a  period  of  torment  and  failure,  for  the 
unhappy  lady  had  discovered  that   she  really 
loved  her  suitor,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  to 
have  to  live  so  near  him,  with  an  impenetrable 
fence  between  them.     Happiness,  indeed  !     She 
had  been  wise  in  showing  fear  of  it.     What  a 
Avorld    it    was — built     up    of     delusions     and 
mockery.     There  were  shreds  of  muslin  lying 
here  and  there   on   the  lawn,  glinting  in   the 
glimmer  of  the  rising  moon.     The   butler  had 
picked  up  an  hour  ago  a  bracelet,  an  ear-ring, 
a  fan — trophies  as   of  a   battle-field.     As    she 
went  softly  about  in  the  twilight,  she  looked 
like   a    camp-follower    preparing    to    rob    the 
corpses.     It  w^as  a  battle-field — a  hard-fought 
day   in   the   matrimonial   war.     Prisoners   had 
been  taken  on  both  sides — trumpets  had  too- 
tooed,  there  had  been  excursions  and  alarums, 
recognizances,  sorties,  hand-to-hand  combats — 
and  now  night  had  closed   in  upon  the  quiet 
scene ;  the  combatants  were  gone  back  to  camp. 
And  she,  Brunhilde,  had  been  fighting  her  own 
bard   fight,    was   vanquished,    had  been   over- 
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tin-own — a  grievous  example  to  incautious  war- 
riors— and  by  an  adversary  w^hom  she  had 
expected  to  unsaddle  with  a  poke.  It  was  dis- 
concerting, humiliating.  When  she  threw  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Dyson  from  her,  there  issued  fi'om 
her  lips  a  v^^rathful  sibilation  which  James  knew 
right  well.  Rousing  himself  as  she  was  rustling 
off,  he  caught  and  stopped  her. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Brunhilde,"  he  whispered. 
"  You  are  a  perfect  whirlwind.  I'm  stunned. 
My  head  is  in  such  a  muddle  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  say.  The  suddenness — the  shock.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before,  in  Paris,  when 
everything  was  arranged?  Nay,  I  would  not 
chide,  my  darling.  You  know  you  are  neces- 
sary to  me,  and  have  thro-wn  yourself  on  my 
honour  and  my  love.  Will  you  swear  that  no 
one  living  knows  this  except  you  and  me — and 
himr 

Brunhilde  held  her  breath,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute_,  for  she  began  to  wonder  why  the  roll  of 
Destiny  was  traced  in  such  unnecessary  angles. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  fated  to  become  Mrs, 
Dyson   after   all.     James   was   cowed    by   the 
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abruptness  of  the  intelligence  imparted,  and 
her  heart  beat  with  wrath. 

"  I  will  swear  it^  if  you  like,"  she  replied,  with 
forced  calm  ;  "  but  it  will  make  little  difference. 
All  things  considered^  we^ll  break  our  engage- 
ment by  mutual  consent.  You  are  hot  and 
ardent,  and  I  am  cooler  and  more  wise  than 
you^  although  a  woman."  (How  clever  of  her 
to  charge  him  with  her  own  foible.)  "  You 
think  you  love  me  sufficiently/'  she  went  on, 
fondly  smoothing  his  hair,  "  to  condone  the 
past.  But  I  know  better.  We  must  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  A  day  will  come  when  you 
will  brood  over  it  and  let  it  canker  your  heart 
and  estrange  me  from  you ;  and  then  you'll  be 
ashamed  of  your  wife,  and  that  is  more  than  1 
could  endure.  You  foolish  James  !  Why  did 
you  not  accept  the  terms  of  friendship  that  I 
offered,  and  so  permit  me  to  retain  your  respect  ? 
I've  been  obliged  to  take  the  kerchief  from 
your  eyes,  you  see,  for  I'm  terribly  proud,  and, 
if  you  were  ever  to  look  on  me  with  contempt, 
I  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

James  Dyson  wound  his  arm  about  her  waist 
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ill  the  darknesSj  and,  drawing  her  down  to 
where  he  sat,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

"  Dudii — my  Venus,  you  have  wrapped  me  in 
your  net !"  he  whispered.  "As  you  say,  I  need 
never  have  known.  It  was  true,  and  honest, 
and  heroic  of  you,  and  I  love  you  all  the  more 
for  your  fearless  sense  of  duty.  Sit  here  and 
let  us  talk,  with  my  arm  round  you — so — and 
your  cheek  against  mine,  for  there  are  mauj' 
things  to  talk  about." 

As  they  sat  side  by  side  there  in  the  dark  the 
barrier  crumbled  from  between  the  twain,  and 
they  found  themselves  tacitly  admitting  things 
which  hitherto  they  had  hidden  even  from  them- 
selves. It  is  easier  when  we  cannot  see  each 
other,  or  mark  the  lowering  eyelid  and  faint 
blush  which  tell  of  confusion,  to  hint  at  that 
which  'twere  better  to  leave  unsaid.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  James  Dyson  learned  more  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  how  he  dwelt  at  Corbould 
House,  from  whence  he  could  never  emerge 
except  feet  foremost  in  a  coiSn.  And  then  the 
two  who  in  four  short  months  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, communed  concerning  Arthur,  and  what 
it  w^ould  be  best  to  do  with  him.  James  guessed 
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DOW  bow  it  was  that  Mrs.  Patterson  knew  so 
much  abont  binacj — and  be  hearkened  to  her 
words  respecting  his  brother,  for  there  in  the 
obscurity  it  was  no  use  to  wear  a  mask.  It 
was  to  the  joint  interest  of  both  that  the  baronet 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  old  man  ;  and  it 
seemed  that  no  scheming  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  case  secure. 

Brunhilde  explained  with  admirable  clearness 
that  events  must  be  allowed  to  take  their  own 
shape.  They  were  moulding  themselves  into 
the  most  convenient  form  of  their  own  accord. 
James  need  have  no  twinges  of  conscience,  for 
he  had  done  nothing  wrong.  Both  in  his  own 
interest  as  next  of  kin,  and  in  Sir  Arthur's,  if 
he  recovered,  it  was  most  prudent  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  an  inquisition.  Besides,  Sir  Arthur 
was  sinking  into  permanent  dementia,  and  if 
that  occurred  he  might  linger  on,  an  imbecile, 
for  many,  many  years,  during  which  no  one 
would  enjoy  the  estate  (which  would  be  too 
revolting),  if  it  were  resigned  into  the  grip  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

'*  But  supposing,  as  time  went  on,"  suggested 
James,  who  was  only  anxious  to  be  convinced^ 
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"some  enemy  were  to  inform  the  Chancellor? 
or  draw  the  attention  of  the  commissioners — " 

"Then,  nothing,"  returned  Mrs.  Patterson, 
gaily.  "The  commissioners  would  examine  the 
certificate,  glance  at  the  case-book,  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  doctor,  and  be  satisfied.  Dr. 
Pagani  is  known  as  an  eminent  person,  who  is 
careful  for  his  own  sake  that  certificates  should 
be  en  regie.  The  one  in  question  is  endorsed  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Jessamy  Dobbs  him- 
self, and  who  would  dare  to  be  suspicious  of 
him?  I  put  the  case,  you  see,  as  though  there 
might  be  cause  for  suspicion,  which  there  is  not. 
The  transfer  from  one  house  to  the  other  has 
made  surety  doubly  sure,  should  prying  persons 
endeavour  to  make  mischief;  for  Dr.  Pagani 
knows  no  details,  and,  w^ere  he  asked  questions, 
would  be  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  answer 
them.  x4l11  he  knows  is  that  the  papers  are  in 
order.  He  never  heard  of  Barnaby,  or  of  his 
request  that  a  stranger  might  sign  pro.  fern. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  power-of-attorney, 
which  we  will  allow  w^as  not  strictly  legal,  but 
which  was  rendered  needful  by  the  case.  Sir 
Arthur,   if    he   were   to   re-appear   to-morrow, 
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<30iild  charge  you  with  no  misdemeanour.  You 
have  done  all  for  the  best.  And  now,  good 
night,  for  I  am  tired  out." 

Thus  was  the  skeleton  packed  comfortably 
in  cotton  wool,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  future 
cleared.  James  felt  happier  in  his  mind,  des- 
pite the  dreadful  disclosure^  than  he  had  been 
for  many  a  day  ;  and  yet  a  morbid  notion  made 
itself  felt  that  the  arguments  of  his  betrothed 
were  specious. 

Vaguely^  more  than  once,  the  suspicion  arose 
to  assail  him — was  she  a  temptress^  luring  him 
to  ruin  ?  What  were  the  unsavoury  ideas 
which  were  gaining  possession  of  his  mind? 
Were  they  his  or  hers?  iVlas,  they  were  his 
own !  No,  she  was  no  temptress,  for  nothing 
could  have  been  more  honourable  than  her  con- 
duct. It  was  the  crookedness  of  fate  that 
was  responsible  for  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  whereby  his  own  happiness  was  made 
to  depend  upon  his  brother's  undoing.  It  was 
a  strange  and  painful  position — but  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  Brunhilde  spoke  only  the  truth 
when  she  declared  that,  so  far  as  Sir  Arthur 
was  concerned,  he  was  free — quite  free — from 
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blame.  James  Dyson  became  dawninp;ly  aware 
of  the  principle  that,  in  matters  connected  with 
the  English  Lunacy  Laws,  as  much  was  to  be 
achieved  by  forgetting  to  attend  to  certain 
trifles,  as  by  being  guilty  of  open  and  deliberate 
iniquity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


IN  THE  DARK. 


1IIRS.  PATTERSON  (though  she  had  dis- 
■^'-*-  claimed  the  right  to  the  name,  we  still 
call  her  so)  felt  her  way  among  the  garden 
chairs,  whereon  but  a  few  hours  since  the 
Cream  had  deigned  to  sit,  and  passed  through 
the  side-door  that  gave  access  to  her  own 
grounds.  All  things  considered,  nothing  could 
have  gone  better  than  that  perilous  interview 
wherein  the  skeleton,  though  in  the  back- 
ground_,  played  first  fiddle.  The  Fates,  though 
inexorable  and  pig-headed  when  their  minds 
are  made  up,  which  usually  occurs  early  in 
the  proceedings,  are  not  above  their  joke.  They 
have  their  plans  all  cut  and  dried,  but  instead 
of  telling  us  what  they  are  at  once,  and  put- 
ting us  out  of  our  misery,  they  drop  the  shuttle 
VOL.  II.  F 
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for  a  minute — allow  us  to  garabol  like  kittens 
and  twist  the  thread  in  knots— and,  when  they 
have  had  enough  of  the  entertainment,  pick 
np  the  implement  again,  and,  shaking  out  the 
tangle  we  have  made,  work  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

So  far  as  human  ken  could  reach,  there  was 
nothing  now  to  prevent  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  so  soon  as  the  interval  should 
have  elapsed  which  the  lady  had  specified. 
The  awful  secret  was  divulged.  The  lady 
occupier  of  the  Grove  was  henceforth  an  ac- 
complice after  the  fact,  if  anything  ugly  should 
supervene  with  regard  to  Mr.  Patterson.  That 
curious  intimacy  which  springs  up  like  a  weed, 
to  bind  together  (and  ultimately  choke)  those 
who  combine  to  do  something  underhand,  was 
showing  its  leaves  above  ground.  James,  in 
the  febrile  excitement  of  the  moment,  seemed 
to  worship  his  Brunhilde  the  more  on  finding 
that  she  had  her  faults.  To  descend  voluntarily 
from  a  pedestal,  as  she  had  done,  and  say, 
^'Look  at  me.  Perfect  though  I  may  appear, 
I  am  not.  You  are  human,  and  liable  to  error. 
So  am  I.     Let  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
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be  assured  that  even  I  have  been  known  to 
err,"  was  one  of  those  risky  strokes  of  policy 
wherein  triumph  trembles  in  the  balance.  It 
has  a  good  effect  upon  people  of  a  generous 
turn  to  strip  off  the  tinsel  with  your  own  hand. 
With  others  the  result  is  the  reverse.  Men 
so  weak  as  James  are  swayed  by  feeling,  rather 
than  reason.  Was  he  sincere  and  likely  to 
prove  steadfast  ?  Who  might  prophesy  ?  For 
the  present,  at  all  events,  the  power  of  the 
Creole  over  him  was  absolute. 

As  Mrs.  Patterson  stumbled  over  the  chairs 
in  the  uncertain  light,  for  the  moon  w^as  hid- 
den by  a  cloud,  she  congratulated  herself  upon 
having  safely  steered  past  a  great  danger.  The 
coup  detat  was  a  brilliant  success ;  but,  though 
she  did  not  see  them,  burrs  were  still  clinging 
to  her  skirt. 

While  she  was  sitting  in  the  dark  with 
James,  an  important  personage  was  sauntering 
hard  by — a  stone's  throw  off — puffing  at  a  big 
cigar.  A  gaunt  young  man  stood  in  front  of 
the  cottage,  dreaming  about  her  with  a  savage 
exultation,  and  withal  a  tinge  of  sulkiness,  as 
if  he   considered   himself  ill-used,    and   as   he 

1^2 
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swayed  with  unsteady  step  he  shook  his  fist 
at  the  party-wall,  and  took  sable  night  into 
his  confidence. 

'^Jollying  with  Mm,  eh,  my  lady?"  he  growl- 
ed. "  Going  to  marry  him.  That  depends  on 
whether  I  choose  to  let  you.  He's  under  your 
finger  and  thumb,  the  precious  ninny,  as  I'll 
have  you  before  I've  done  with  you.  Won't  it 
be  prime  to  have  such  a  panther  beauty  at 
beck  and  call — to  crouch,  and  obey,  and  trot 
round,  and  do  tricks  at  sight  of  the  whip,  as 
I've  seen  the  velvet-coated  beasts  in  the  me- 
nagerie ?  I  hold  the  whip — double-thonged — 
and  down  it'll  come  on  your  withers,  if  you're 
saucy." 

The  solitary  lucubrations  of  Carlo  boded  our 
heroine  no  good.  He  was  in  liquor,  and  when 
in  that  condition  he  did  not  shine.  The  best 
qualities  of  some  folk  rise  to  the  surface  when 
they  are  drunk ;  others  who  are  amiable  enough 
in  an  ordinary  way  are  transformed  by  alcohol 
into  demons.  The  submissive,  fawning  watch- 
dog was  indeed  changed.  If  he  had  made 
discoveries  that  would  place  his  protectress  in 
his  power,  why  then  ^'  Poor   Brunhilde,"  since 
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his   better    half    was   drowned   iu   drink,    and 
audacious  hopes  were  rising  in  his  breast. 

As  time  went  on,  and  she  lingered  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Grove,  the  irritable  impatience 
of  him  who  waited  grew  more  intense.  He 
kicked  the  stones  on  the  gravel-path,  breaking 
out  from  time  to  time  into  a  husky  whistle, 
which  was  like  a  raven's  croak. 

"  What  can  she  be  after  all  this  while  ?"  he 
grumbled.  "No  good,  I  warrant/'  and  then 
something  tickled  his  fancy,  and  he  laughed. 
*'  For  good  or  evil,  eh  ?  My  wig  !  But  she's  a 
splendid  sinner.  Better  be  off  wath  the  old 
love — I've  heerd  say — afore  you're  on  with  the 
new.  And  that  old  bloke- — what  a  turn  it  gev 
me  when  I  saw  him  a-sitting  there,  like  an  old 
Bogey.  Angel  or  devil — devil  or  angel — devil 
it  is,  that's  sartin  sure, — and  blest  if  she  ain't  a 
masterpiece." 

His  idol  was  broken,  and  with  its  shattering 
came  relief.  Long  craning  of  the  neck  is  a 
fatigue.  The  statue  which  is  hoisted  too  high 
for  our  merely  human  gaze,  can  only  be  admired 
in  a  painful  and  incomplete  manner,  and  the 
■effort  takes  away  our  breath,  and  strains  our 
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muscles.  But  when  it  comes  rattling  down 
upon  the  earth  we  are  enabled  to  approve  its 
delicate  inodelliug,  and,  as  -we  mark  its  plastic 
beauties^  forget  the  fissures  made  in  the  marble 
by  its  fall.  Just  as  James  was  ensnared,  despite 
the  dictates  of  reason,  by  the  surprise  of  the 
coup  d'etat,  so  was  the  admiration  of  her  devoted 
slave  increased  by  one  of  his  discoveries.  It 
showed  an  aplomb,  an  apparent  boldness,  and 
a  cool  courage,  such  as  a  man  brought  up  as  he 
bad  been  could  well  appreciate.  Fascinated  at 
first  by  her  beauty,  and  the  magnificent  calm 
wherewith  she  took  it  for  granted  that  every- 
one of  whatever  degree  was  to  kneel  and  wor- 
ship, it  was  an  intoxicating  conviction  at  which 
to  arrive,  that  the  bond  of  a  common  secret 
might  some  day  bring  to  a  level  serf  and 
haughty  dame. 

The  conduct  of  the  goddess  with  regard  to 
Sir  Arthur  had  startled  him  and  shaken  his 
convictions  as  to  her  pure  and  divine  nature  ; 
but,  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  own  fallibility  in 
the  matter  of  right  and  wa'ong,  he  suspended 
his  judgment  for  awhile.  But  when,  during 
her  absence  in  Paris,  he  made  a  certain  dis- 
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covery  on  one  of  his  regular  visits  to  Corbould 
House,  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  Doubt  was 
no  longer  possible.  The  goddess  was  made  of 
brass  with  feet  of  clay  instead  of  molten  gold, 
and  he  was  glad.  For  many  reasons  he  was 
glad.  She  actually  stood  beside  him  in  the 
mud.  He  held  her  in  his  grasp  too — at  least, 
so  he  thought — and  with  the  sense  of  mastery 
came  a  wild  delight  made  up  of  all  the  worst 
elements  in  his  complex  nature — a  tyrannous 
glee  such  as  may  be  felt  by  a  malevolent  dwarf, 
who  sits  on  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  goads 
him  with  a  pin. 

It  is  curious  that  in  a  being  such  as  this,  who 
had  seen  nothing  but  the  repellant  sides  of  the 
world ;  who  had  received  few  caresses,  but 
many  kicks ;  who  was  familiar  with  the  storm, 
but  knew  little  of  the  sunshine,  there  should 
linger  so  much  romance.  For  this  fellow,  born 
and  bred  a  guttersnipe,  was  exceedingly  ro- 
mantic, as  was  shown  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  watch-dog  and  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact. If  the  Creole  had  turned  out  to  be  as 
perfectly  angelic  as,  in  his  ardour,  he  supposed, 
he  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end  a  humble 
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slave,  content  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe,  de- 
lighted that  one  so  humble  could  be  of  service 
to  a  Deity  from  heaven.  But  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  When  the  Deity  descended,  there 
came  a  change  over  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  a 
sordid  element  of  the  give  and  take  order  crept 
into  it.  In  his  solitary  self-communing  he 
began  to  consider  what  guerdon  he  should 
claim  for  his  service,  since  the  labourer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire.  It  is  possible  that  just  as  before 
he  had  chosen  to  rank  his  mistress  with  the 
gods,  so  now  he  was  placing  her  too  low.  Mr. 
Dyson  also  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
Having  decided  that  he  was  a  "  poor  creature," 
it  was  exasperating  to  find  him  all  at  once  in 
the  enviable  position  of  an  accepted  suitor. 

When  Mrs.  Patterson  returned  home  the 
promised  wife  of  Mr.  Dyson,  a  swirl  of  hate 
swept  over  the  heart  of  her  factotum,  which  was 
born  of  unreasoning  jealousy.  All  along  he 
disliked  that  gentleman  because  his  mistress 
showed  a  partiality  for  him.  It  was  not  that 
he  aspired  to  possess  her  himself;  that,  he 
knew,  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  the 
jealousy  that  animals  show.     Have  we  not  all 
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of  US  observed  the  strange  jealousy  of  birds 
and   dogs,   who   refuse   their   food   and   mope 
when  another  favourite  is  preferred  to  them  ? 
And  then,  having  made  the  discovery  of  the 
old  man,  he  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  con- 
sidered together  with  it  the  idea  of  the  detested 
nuptials.     Could  he  prevent  them  ?     Should  he 
do  so  ?     That  he  could,  was  evident.     But  the 
relation    of    the    Richmond    trio    was   altered. 
Supposing  he  were  to  allow  the  other  two  to 
carry  out   their   intention — knowing  what   he 
knew — they  would  both  be  well  within  his  bony 
fingers.     He  would  have  but  to  pull  the  string 
as  fancy  directed  to  make  the  puppets  dance — 
could  even  break  them  if  he  liked — and  with 
the  thought  of  that  his  bosom  swelled  with  a 
reprehensible  ambition.     What  might  not  the 
future   have   in   store  ?     A  sense  of  conscious 
power  carries  with  it  a  dignity  of  its  own ;  the 
more  he  thought  the  matter  out  the  more  de- 
lighted he  became.     These  people  were  acting 
now  of  their  own  free  will.     They  were  playing 
into   his   hands — making  gyves  for  their  own 
limbs,  of  which  he  would  hold  the  key. 

A    vista   was   opened    through  which   came 
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roseate  ra3's — no  matter  whether  from  above 
or  from  below — from  heaven  or  hell — they  were 
warmth-producing,  and  he  would  bask  in  them. 
The  whip  was  in  his  grasp,  and  the  temptation 
to  use  it  was  more  than  might  be  resisted. 
Those  whom  it  concerned  must  know  that  he 
held  it,  in  order  that  they  might  cultivate  a 
proper  respect.  He  had  watched  that  day  from 
the  top  of  the  party-wall^  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Patterson — admired  of  all  admirers,  associate 
of  dukes  and  duchesses — and  had  whispered 
over  and  over  to  himself,  with  a  secret  joy, 
*'  She's  mine  to  do  with  as  I  will !  She's  mine, 
for  all  her  regal  way  ;  belongs  to  me  if  I  choose 
to  claim  her — shall  kneel  down  and  kiss  mv 
feet  if  I  so  order  it — the  feet  of  me — the 
pariah !" 

But  though_,  as  he  conceived,  the  fair  Creole 
was  in  his  power,  it  required  a  certain  amount 
of  courage  to  inform  her  of  the  fact.  Her  satire 
was  a  weapon  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  not  well 
to  affront  her  scorn,  for  it  could  be  scathing. 
But  she  would  not  be  scornful  when  she  knew 
what  he  had  found  out.  Not  that  he  could  tell 
her  all  yet.     For  one  of  his  two  discoveries  to 
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have  its  full  effect  events  were  not  yet  ripe,  nor 
would  be  till  the  knot  was  tied.  But  was  it 
really  necessary  to  let  her  marry  odious  James 
Dyson  ?  What  a  terrible  sacrifice  !  Alas  !  she 
must  be  allowed  to  marry  ere  the  second  thong 
could  come  into  use.  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  for  by  doing  so  she  would  run  her  head  into 
a  noose,  wherewith  he  would  hold  her  tight  for 
evermore. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  display  the  whip  that 
very  evening.  The  effect  would  be  the  greater, 
following  immediately  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
day.  But,  though  her  future  master  was  full  of 
courage,  he  considered  it  wise  to  add  thereto  a 
modicum  of  the  Dutch  kind ;  and  so  he  helped 
himself  several  times  out  of  a  bottle  whose 
charms  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  during  the 
months  of  his  enforced  solitude. 

When  Mrs.  Patterson  appeared  at  last  in  her 
own  garden,  deeply  engrossed  by  the  scen& 
that  had  just  passed  in  the  conservatory,  she 
was  startled  by  the  aspect  of  a  tall,  thin  figure 
smoking  a  large  cigar. 

"  Carlo !"  she  said,  "  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  it 
was  a  burglar.     For  shame,  sir.     flow  dare  you 
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smoke  in  my  presence  without  leave  ?  But  I'm 
not  offended.  I'm  in  a  heavenly  temper, 
though  tired  to  death." 

She  moved  towards  the  cottage,  but  the 
young  man  straddled  across  the  way,  and  stood 
swaying  in  her  path. 

"  Carlo,"  she  remarked,  severely,  after  a  brief 
survey,  "you're  not  sober.  You've  fallen  into 
abominable  habits  since  I  went  abroad.  You 
must  break  yourself  of  them,  do  you  hear? — 
most  of  all  of  drunkenness.  It's  disgusting  as 
well  as  dangerous.  You've  behaved  very  well 
hitherto,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  rash 
whim  which  made  me  take  you  into  my  service. 
But  a  man  who  drinks  !  That's  a  thing  I  could 
not  stand  under  any  circumstances.  If  you 
cannot  keep  sober  we  shall  have  to  part,  and 
you  will  not  like  that_,  I  know." 

^'  You  may  like  it  or  lump  it,"  returned  the 
henchman,  thickly,  while  he  swayed,  with  feet 
rooted  to  the  ground. 

Brunhilde  looked  steadfastly  at  him  and  was 
non-plussed.  This  was  awkward.  What  was 
she  to  do  ?  Accustomed  to  obedience  from  a 
host  of  vassals,  revolt  on  the  part  of  one  who 
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professed  to  be  the  most  devoted,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  disconcerting.  Many  a  time  had 
she  congratulated  herself  upon  having  a  myr- 
midon so  useful  and  attached — a  miracle  of 
energy  and  resource,  who  could  read  a  hint, 
and  act  promptly  on  it.  And  now  he  was 
standing  there  in  front  of  her,  with  stubborn 
neck  and  ominous  gestures.  What  a  change! 
The  demon  Drink  ;  for  how  many  disasters  is  he 
not  accountable  !  Who  could  have  calculated 
that  so  willing  and  exemplary  a  felloAv  should 
through  mere  idleness  develop  into  a  sot  ?  It 
was  no  doubt  blameworthy  to  have  thrown  him 
into  temptation  ;  if  intelligent,,  he  was  illiterate^ 
with  few  resources  within  himself.  It  might 
have  been  guessed  that,  left  alone,  he  would 
have  picked  up  bad  habits^  fallen  in  with  bad 
companions.  And  yet  a  man  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  treasure  of  usefulness  who  requires  a 
nurse  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

Brunhilde  was  provoked  with  herself  for 
having  been  so  little  cautious,  and  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  bit  her  lip,  "Am  I  never  to  learn 
prudence  ?  How  silly !  To  pick  up  an  eccentric 
waif  in  the  street,  whose  associations  are  shady, 
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and  trust  to  my  charms  to  hold  him  still  in 
bondage,  with  the  width  of  the  Channel  be- 
tween !" 

As  to  giving  him  warning,  and  sending  him 
packing  like  a  drunken  servant,  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  Who,  in  that  case,  would  be 
accountable  for  the  baronet !  What  an  un- 
expected complication  was  this,  when  all  seemed 
to  be  going  smoothly.  Well !  He  was  half 
seas  over  now,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
from  him  by  rudeness.  To-morrow  she  would 
lecture  him  severely — bring  the  offender  to  his 
knees  craving  forgiveness  with  tears.  He 
should  take  the  pledge,  and  be  forgiven  ;  and 
she  would  see  that  he  was  not  left  to  himself  in 
future. 

With  this  wise  resolve,  Mrs.  Patterson  re- 
signed the  path  to  the  young  man,  and,  with- 
out further  parley,  made  for  the  door  across  the 
grass. 

But  he  followed  closely  on  her  track  and 
actually  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve,  still  sucking 
at  the  big  cigar. 

*'  Don't  be  cross,"  he  mumbled,  huskily,  ''  I 
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want  to  talk  to  you.  Jolly  night ;  not  time  to 
go  to  bed." 

There  was  a  curl  of  cunning  about  his  upper 
lip,  and  a  leer  in  his  ferret  eyes,  which  made  his 
mistress  feel  uneasy.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time 
for  a  woman  to  deal  with  a  drunken  man^  for 
he  is  apt  to  become  unpleasantly  familiar  as 
well  as  boisterous.  Two  maids,  who  dwelt  at 
the  back,  were  the  only  other  occupants  of  the 
cottage.  It  was  a  long  distance  across  the 
terrace  to  the  Grove,  with  a  wall  between.  Close 
by,  at  the  end  of  a  slope,  glided  the  black  river, 
still  now,  without  a  boat  on  it,  deserted.  The 
villas  on  the  opposite  bank  were  out  of  earshot. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  crying  out.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  was  no  coward,  so  she  stood  and 
listened  smiling,  since  she  could  do  no  other- 
wise, and  promised  herself  ample  revenge  upon 
the  morrow. 

The  dew  was  falling,  and  the  night  was  chill, 
so  turning  the  triumph  of  Worth  inside  out,  she 
drew  it  over  her  hair  and  waited,  more  than 
ever  like  a  sphinx  in  her  headgear  of  close 
drapery. 
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"  I've  not  had  proper  time  to  speak  to  you," 
began  Carlo,  with  a  crafty  grin,  as  he  took  up 
the  end  of  a  gold  chateleine  she  wore  at  her 
girdle  and  toyed  with  it,  "  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  sumraat  you'll  like  to  know,  my  lady." 

No  answer. 

^^  Last  time  as  I  went  to  Corbould  House  to 
show  myself  as  ordered,  and  to  have  a  look  at 
the  baronet,  I  found  a  pal  of  mine  was  an  at- 
tendant there.  Wasn't  that  funny  ?  How 
small  the  world  is^  and  what  rum  capers  happen 
in  it,  surely.  I  wasn't  sorry  to  see  the  old  pal, 
for  I'm  not  proud,  though,  thanks  to  you, 
I'm  in  a  better  position  than  he  is,  strug- 
gling with  maniacs  from  morning  to  night 
for  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He  was  glad 
to  see  me  too,  so  instead  of  overhauling  the 
baronet  in  the  private  room,  and  giving  him  a 
nod  as  usual,  to  say  'all  right,  my  hearty, 
you're  looking  nicely  and  "11  do,'  I  went  all 
round  the  wards  with  my  old  pal  for  the  fust 
time,  and  who  do  you  think  as  I  saw  ?" 

Mrs.  Patterson  drew  the  skirt  close  round  her 
face,  for  it  was  decidedly  damp,  and  looked  out 
over  the  oiJy,  sliding  mass  that  was  the  river. 
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very  like  a  sphinx,  whose  eyes  had  stared  from 
the  height  of  centuries  upon  the  fitful  fretful- 
uess  of  man's  puny  wrestle,  and  had  grown 
glassy  with  indifference  and  lassitude.  So  it 
had  come  to  this?  And  what  then?  Mrs. 
Patterson  had  marvelled  at  the  course 
events  were  taking,  when  the  family  solicitor 
suggested  that  if  his  client  were  to  be  removed, 
110  place  would  be  more  suitable  than  Corbould 
House ;  she  had  wondered  what  would  come  of 
it,  without  offering  resistance.  It  was  odd  that 
the  two  persons  in  whom  she  was  interested 
should  find  themselves  under  one  roof,  but 
there  was  no  reason  for  fearing  any  evil  results 
therefrom.  The  ironmaster  did  not  know  the 
baronet,  or  the  baronet  the  ironmaster,  and  if 
they  had  done  so,  it  would  not  have  signified, 
since  both  were  maniacs.  But  it  never  entered 
into  her  calculations  to  consider  what  would 
happen  if  Carlo  solved  her  mystery.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  only  the  remotest  prospect 
of  his  doing  so.  The  asylum  in  question^  as 
she  knew,  was  an  unusually  large  one,  includ- 
ing among  its  inmates  members  of  all  classes, 
who  were  kept  as  separate  as  possible  in  divided 
VOL.  TI.  G 
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wards  and  isolated  buildiogs.  A  person  from 
the  outside  world_,  who  has  to  do  with  a  special 
patient,  is  permitted  to  see  him,  but  does  not 
communicate  with  the  rest.  By  how  strange  a 
chance  was  it  that  Carlo,  who  professed  himself 
friendless,  should  have  pitched  on  an  acquaint- 
ance in  this  of  all  places,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  led  by  him,  through  merest  accident, 
into  the  ward  where  lingered  the  American  iron- 
factor.  And  having  arrived  at  this  precious 
discovery,  the  factotum,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
proposed  to  give  himself  airs.  Did  he,  indeed? 
The  compact,  then,  was  to  be  a  dead  letter,  a 
shadow.  This  was  the  devotion  to  which  she 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  trust.  She  ought  to 
have  suspected  him  of  protesting  over-much. 
There  was  method  in  the  familiar  tone  of  impu- 
dence, which  she  at  first  set  down  to  drink. 
The  foolish  fellow  was  losing  his  head !  He 
was  leering  most  offensively,  so  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  and  a  quiet  assurance  which  took  hira 
quite  aback,  she  replied,  quietly, 

"  You  saw  Mr.  Patterson,  I  daresay.     Wha  t 
then  ?     Proceed." 
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The  young  man  was  thrown  off  his  guard, 
for  he  expected  the  lady  to  quail,  to  fall  on  her 
knees  screaming  for  mercy.  This  was  like  a 
cold  douche,  and  quite  sobered  him. 

'•'Right  you  are/^  he  stammered.  ^'  You  told 
me  he  was  dead." 

"  That  is  untrue.     I  told  you  he  was  gone." 

"  You  are  a  rare  one — you  really  are !" 
ejaculated  Carlo,  with  unalloyed  admiration. 
"Here  I,  who've  bin  a-nursing  this,  and  was 
a-gettin'  ready  to  heave  it  down  on  you  like  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  you  donH  care  a  cuss — not  a 
bit  of  it.  But  stand  there  as  hoity-toity  as  you 
please !" 

The  lady  knitted  her  brows  for  a  second,  and 
then  was  the  sphinx  again.  The  familiarity 
was  disagreeable — the  more  so  as  it  even 
assumed  a  tone  of  ])atronage. 

"You  saw  Mr.  Patterson  atOorbould  House," 
she  said,  impatiently.  "  Well !  his  mind  was 
wandering.     He's  in  his  second  childhood." 

"No,   he   aren't.      Hes   as    sane    as   you    or 
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The  first  cut  of  the  whip  had  its  full  effect 
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upon  the  panther,  wlio  winced,  while  her  coat 
started,  under  the  unexpected  punishment. 

"  He's  as  sane  as  you  or  me,  T  tell  you.  What 
do  you  keep  hira  there  for  ?" 

"That  is  a  wicked  lie,  you  bad  fellow!"  ex- 
claimed the  Creole.  '•  For  some  low  purpose 
you  are  trying  to  deceive  me.  He  is  a  chronic 
imbecile." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 
gibed  the  tall  young  man.  perceiving  his  ad- 
vantage. "  When  did  you  say  '  Ta.  ta  V  A 
month  ago — or  six — or  twelve  ?" 

So  assured  seemed  Carlo  of  his  facts  that  the 
heart  of  the  Cuban  sank  within  her. 

"No,"  she  faltered.  "I've  not  seen  him  for 
ever  so  long.  I  pleaded  ill-health  to  avoid 
going  there.  The  sight  would  have  been  too 
painful." 

"  Then  you  may  take  it  from  me,  my  lady, 
straight^  as  true  as  Gospel/'  declared  her  com- 
panion, while  he  toyed  with  her  gold  chatelaine, 
and  she  was  not  unaware  of  a  whiff  of  whisky. 
"  The  old  bloke's  as  sane  as  you  or  I — never 
was  saner  in  his  blessed  life." 

The  oily  stream  swept  stilly  past  the  twain. 
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A  bowshot  off,  lights  glinted  through  the  trees, 
as  the  occupants  of  the  villas  opposite  moved 
about  their  bed-rooms  preparing  to  go  to  rest. 
A  whirr  of  midnight  insects  made  the  silence 
still  more  marked.  Now  and  again  there  was 
a  slight  noise,  as  the  frogs,  alarmed  by  the 
voices,  jumped  one  by  one  into  the  river. 
Brunhilde  felt  a  wild  impulse  to  escape  from 
looming  trouble,  to  dash  across  the  lawn  ere 
ruin  came  crashing  on  her  head,  and  leap  into 
the  dusky  flood,  to  be  found  miles  and  miles 
away  at  dawn,  caught  by  the  rushes,  or  to  glide 
off  into  the  open  sea,  with  still  white  face  which 
none  should  recognise. 

^'  He  was  fearfully  mad — no  doubt  of  that/' 
she  murmured.  Her  voice  was  trembling  now, 
for  she  saw  the  depth  of  the  chasm  which  had 
opened  suddenly  to  swallow^  her. 

The  factotum  swayed  backward  and  forward 
on  firmly  rooted  feet,  and  chuckled.  Ha,  ha  ! 
It  was  a  sturdy  whip,  but  there  was  yet  another 
thong  to  it — such  a  brave  thong — which  should 
be  used  some  day.  Sleek,  satin-coated  denizen 
of  the  forest !     How  its  soft  fur  was  quivering  ! 

''Mad,    eh?     Don't  know   nothing  of  that," 
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was  his  blunt  rejoinder,  as,  fumbling  a  match 
from  a  waistcoat  pocket,  he  struck  a  light  upon 
his  trousers.  That  big  cigar  would  persist  in 
going  out.  When  it  was  in  full  flare  again,  he 
leaned  forward  and  laid  a  finger  on  his  nose, 
and  whispered,  tipsily,  "As  sane  as  Solomon, 
my  lady.  Take  my  word  for  it ;  but  don't  you 
be  afeard.  He  ain't  going  to  peach ;  that's 
straight.     He's  mum  as  a  sculptured  himage." 

"  What  can  you  mean?" 

"What  I  tell  you — or,  leastways,  what  I 
picked  up  from  my  pal.  The  old  gent's  took 
with  the  hopelessness  of  ever  getting  out^  and 
isn't  a-goin'  to  try.  '  Who's  that  there  a- 
crouching  in  the  corner,  him  with  the  long  hair 
and  lanthorn  jaws  V  says  I,  quite  casual. 
*  That's  the  rumraiest  of  all  the  lot,'  says  he. 
'  He  rather  likes  it,  or  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
job  ;  it  don't  matter  which,  for  nobody  in  all  the 
world  cares  about  him,  one  way  or  t'other  ;  so 
he  sulks  about  in  the  crowd,  and  turns  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  won't  answer  no  questions,  but 
prefers  to  remain  where  he  is.  Not  but  what 
that's  common  enough  with  the  sane  'uns. 
They  get  desponding,  and  Avant  to  die  as  soon 
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as  maybe,  since  they've  no  friends  outside  as 
care  for  'em,  and  give  no  v^^orrit,  and  so,  of 
course,  the  Visiting  Commissioners  take  no 
notice.  It's  the  interest  of  them  gents  to  find 
everything  in  apple-pie  order,  just  to  save  their- 
selves  botherj  since  there's  too  few  of  'em  to  do 
any  good.  So  they  see  the  paper  on  the  wall's 
of  a  pretty  pattern,  and  don't  have  no  say  with 
the  patients  more  than  they  can  help.'  That's 
my  pal's  opinion,  and  he  ought  to  know,  and 
you  needn't  vex  your  head  any  more  about  the 
old  gent,  T  tell  you,  beccUise  he's  made  up  his 
cranky  old  mind  to  die  there." 

"  He  doesn't  complain,"  murmured  Brunhilde 
— tingling  in  every  nerve  with  a  humiliation 
quite  other  than  that  which  she  felt  when 
making  the  coup  cVetat.  It  was  a  picturesque 
and  harrowing  statement  that  she  made  to 
James  in  the  darkness.  How  different  an  inter- 
view was  that  from  this  one,  wherein  hideous 
facts  were  exposed  in  their  indecency,  by  a  half- 
intoxicated  protege,  who  was  taking  liberties  she 
dared  not  resent. 

Why  would  he  persist  in  twiddling  the  golden 
bauble  that  depended  from  her  side?     Was  it 
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done  unconsciously,  or  of  a  set  purpose — to 
accentuate  the  difference  of  relation  upon  which 
the  two  must  stand  henceforth  ?  Could  he  have 
looked  behind  the  tranquil,  impenetrable  orbs 
into  the  heart,  which,  after  the  first  spasm,  was 
beating  with  as  regular  a  throb  as  usual,  how 
exuberant  would  have  been  his  glee.  He  would 
have  seen  that  she  looked  on  him  with  a  new- 
born fear — that  she  was  reproaching  herself  for 
trusting  so  implicitly  to  one  who  was  as  un- 
scrupulous as  she  was,  and  who  was  beginning 
to  show  himself  in  the  light  of  an  imperious 
tyrant. 

"  No,  he  doesn't  complain,"  replied  the  young- 
man,  with  a  laugh,  "  which  looks  like  madness, 
I  admit.  He  keeps  himself  so  quiet  that  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Sawboneses  didn't  know 
that  he  was  there  at  all.  A  quiet,  obliging  chap 
like  that,  who  has  his  own  reasons  for  being  so, 
never  tries  to  speak  to  the  doctor,  or  the  com- 
missioner, or  nobody — except  the  attendant — 
and  if  he  and  his  keeper  agree_,  and  it's  con- 
venient for  both,  who's  got  any  business  to 
interfere?  There^s  nothing  so  secure  as 
what's  nobody's  business.     I've  told  you,  and 
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hope  you're  not  cross.  Say,  are  you?" 
The  "divine  law  of  self-preservation  will  assert 
itself  in  spite  of  us.  We  may  summon  resolu- 
tion to  leap  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  when 
we  touch  the  water,  and  feel  the  cold,  and  hear 
the  gurgle,  we  will  strike  out,  if  we  are  not 
stunned,  and  buffet  towards  the  oozy  shore. 

The  young  man  was  pleased  to  mark  the 
effect  of  the  whip.  The  fur  of  the  denizen  of 
the  forest  had  started,  but  it  was  smooth  satin 
now  again.  Like  a  sensible,  well-broken  animal, 
it  went  through  its  tricks,  and  whisked  its  tail, 
and  arched  its  neck,  in  obedience  to  the  tamer. 
The  moon  at  this  juncture  issued  from  behind 
the  cloudsj  and  touched  with  points  of  silver 
the  cottage  eaves^  the  masses  of  clematis  and 
honeysuckle  with  inky  shadows  underneath, 
delightfully  diabolical  iu  freaks  of  curve,  and 
plume,  and  arrowhead.  With  the  wonderful 
smile  which  unveiled  the  pearly  teeth  between 
the  full  red  lips,  Mrs.  Patterson  looked  at  her 
protege,  her  face  quite  close  to  his,  and,  placing 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  with  the  same 
caressing  touch  as  that  which  had  conquered 
James,  said,  pleasantly, 
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"  Cross  ?  Bad  boy,  why  should  I  be  cross  ? 
You  were  right  to  tell  me,  and  it  has  taken  a 
load  from  off  my  mind.  You  are  a  model  of 
discretion,  and  I  grow  fonder  of  you  every  day. 
More  to-morrow.  I'm  tired  to  death.  Good 
night,  and  bless  you  !" 

With  a  pantomime  that  was  peculiar  to  her, 
she  pressed  two  tiny  fingers  to  her  own  mouth, 
and  laid  them  on  his  two  eyes,  then  patted  him 
gently  on  each  cheek,  and,  gathering  the  triumph 
of  Worth's  atelier  round  her,  swept  swiftly  away 
into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 


/^ARLO  stood  staring  for  a  while.  He  stag- 
^  gered^  and  his  brain  whirled,  while  his  heart 
thumped  against  his  ribs.  Hardly  knowing 
whether  to  be  frightened  or  to  give  way  to 
rapture^  he  stood  irresolute,  then  tottered  to  his 
little  private  room,  where  lurked  on  a  shelf  the 
bottle  that  contained  his  panacea. 

Had  he  been  privileged  to  look  on  his  pro- 
tectress in  her  chamber,  he  would  have  seen  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  rapture  ;  for,  alone  there, 
she  clutched  her  throat,  as  though  she  could 
not  breathe,  and  dashing  open  the  casement, 
leaned  out,  gazing  at  the  moon,  with  the  devil 
looking  from  her  eyes.  It  had  been  given  to 
no  human  creature  to  behold  that  mask  of 
classical  perfection  thus  transfigured.     Men  had 
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seen  her  wrathful,  petulant ;  had  even  beheld 
the  summer  thunderstorm  sweeping  over  the 
prah'ie  wdiich  left  it  refreshed  and  brightened. 
But  now  Brunhilde  was  standing  perfectly 
motionless,  uttering  no  cry,  making  no  sound. 
The  blood  was  congested  on  the  temples,  about 
the  neck,  in  the  eyeballs;  the  teeth  were  locked 
together  as  in  an  attack  of  tetanus  ;  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  were  contorted  and  drawn  aside. 
An  observer  would  have  hastened  to  cut  a  stay- 
lace,  to  fetch  some  water — for,  in  truth,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  she  must  fall  in  a  fit  presently, 
one  which  would  produce  shrieks  and  convul- 
sions, followed  by  rigidity  of  limb,  back-bowing 
of  the  spine,  and  then  collapse. 

There  is  something  horrifying  in  the  aspect 
•of  the  rage  which  is  too  profound  for  speech. 
A  hurricane— a  quaking  underground  that  did 
its  work  in  silence — would  be  more  appalHng 
than  the  rumble  and  clatter  that  go  with  up- 
heavals of  the  earth.  The  jewelled  hands  were 
changed  to  claws,  and  with  them  the  Creole 
clutched  at  her  own  flesh,  leaving  red  marks 
that  looked  like  attempted  suicide.  Clasping 
her  shapely  throat  she  pressed  it  tight,  as  if 
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she  longed  to  crush  out  the  breath  of  life — 
"which  just  now  seemed  going  of  its  own  accord 
— and,  the  paroxysm  past,  dropped,  panting,  into 
the  nearest  chair  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion. It  was  the  untamed  panther  trying  its 
strength  against  the  bars.  Mrs.  Patterson  was 
not  one  to  take  refuge  under  disappointment  in 
hysterics.  The  acute  paroxysm  past,  her  wrath 
changed  its  aspect,  that  was  all ;  not  its  fierce- 
ness. Scalding  tears  began  to  flow,  which 
scathed  instead  of  soothed,  and  with  them 
came  power  to  reflect. 

People  who  drift  must  expect  to  glide  into 
strange  waters.  The  plank  that  bore  her  up 
had  floated  to  a  perilous  spot,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  cataract.  With  the  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent in  her  ears,  was  she  to  remain  with  idle 
fingers,  making  no  effort  to  paddle  away? 
Already  she  had  found  the  plank  stopped  in 
mid-career  by  a  bunch  of  weeds,  and  stretching 
forth  a  hand,  had  plucked  and  cast  them  off. 
Most  would-be  fatalists  come  at  last  to  this. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  undone  by  a  rush 
or  bit  of  stick.  Having  interfered  with  destiny 
in   small  matters,   why  not  in  great  ?     If  we 
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rouse  ourselves  from  apathy  to  pick  np  a  weed, 
surely  v/e  should  exert  our  strength  when  real 
danger  is  at  hand.  As  her  turbulent  blood 
ceased  to  boil,  the  Creole's  brain  grew  clearer. 
Sitting  wearily  at  her  toilet-table,  she  unbound 
her  hair,  and,  plaiting  its  sinuous  length  into  a 
.great  coil  for  the  night,  debated  this  difficult 
point.  Brunhilde  in  this  showed  somewhat 
tardy  wisdom,  for,  however  advisable  it  may 
sometimes  be  to  throw  dust  into  the  eves  of 
others,  it  is  foolish  to  blind  our  own.  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  pull  her  past  conduct  to 
pieces  bit  by  bit,  examining  the  soundness  of 
each  motive,  tracing,  if  possible,  each  rent  and 
•defect  in  the  web,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  after 
that  to  consider  the  future. 

She  was  a  martyr  to  circumstances,  fit  object 
for  sympathy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  her 
thoughts  than  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son for  life,  when  he  was  removed  raving  from 
the  Railway  Hotel  on  that  fatal  night.  Accus- 
tomed to  have  things  managed  for  her,  a  sudden 
call  on  her  OAvn  judgment  produced  bewilder- 
ment. Interested  persons  advised  that  he  should 
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be  carted  off  like  so  much  lumber ;  and,  rather 
than  accept  the  responsibility  of  combating 
those  three  people,  she  had  committed  her  case 
to  chance — had,  as  the  Yankees  say  so  well, 
allowed  things  to  slide — and  we  all  know  how 
fond  things  are  of  sliding  on  this  slippery  globe 
of  ours.  Not  hearing  to  the  contrary — hearing- 
nothing  at  all,  indeed — she  conjectured  that  he 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  Surely,  she  argued,  as  soon 
<is  he  is  able  to  write  he  will  write,  and  when  he 
writes  it  will  be  time  enough  for  decision.  But 
he  never  wrote.  At  first  she  avoided  visiting 
the  asylum,  from  a  natural  repugnance  to  the 
sight  of  what  is  ugly.  Then  her  conscience 
stung  her,  and  dreading  its  reproaches,  she  had 
made  herself  out  to  be  an  invalid — one  who, 
though  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
patient,  could  not  possibly  go  to  see  him.  The 
doctor  sent  periodical  reports  to  her  London 
address  —  re-assuring,  well-turned  effusions, 
which  eased  the  sting ;  and  one  day  at  a  din- 
ner-party she  had  extracted  a  seed  of  useful 
information  from  a  proser  who  was  learned  in 
such  matters,  a  seed  which  burst  and  grew  and 
flourished  like  unto  the  proverbial  bay-tree. 
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She  learned  suDcliy  particulars  relative  to  the 
law  of  England  which  were  surprising  and  sug- 
gestive, and,  having  caught  the  sense,  followed 
it  diligently  up,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly 
from  a  newly-awakened  interest  of  another 
kind,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  (the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought)  she  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  herself  that  the  knot  was  cut, 
the  manacles  struck  off,  the  chains  that  galled 
sundered — to  speak  plainly,  that  Mr.  Patterson, 
though  living  in  the  flesh,  was  practically  dead 
and  buried.  But  Avhat  was  this  tale  of  Carlo's 
which  he  blurted  out  with  such  assurance  ? 
Mr.  Patterson  sane — consenting  to  be  immured 
alive  !  Why — to  what  end  ?  Why  have  re- 
mained for  three  years  absokitely  dumb?  *'  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  and  will  never  trouble 
you  again."  To  whom  did  he  say  this  ?  Not 
to  Carlo^  a  stranger ;  for  the  latter  said  dis- 
tinctly that  the  old  gentleman  spoke  to  no 
one.  To  Carlo's  friend,  perhaps,  who  was  the 
attendant  in  charge  of  him  ?  This  must  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  for  the  signals  were 
glaring  red. 

To  keep  a  benefactor  under  lock  and   key 
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like  a  daugerons  beast ;  condemn  him  to  linger 
out  in  wretchedness  his  remaining  span  of  life ! 
How  horrible — how  revolting  !  She  would 
rush  to  Corbould  House  to-morrow,  grovel  at 
his  knees,  imploring  to  be  forgiven.  How  use- 
less !  From  him  she  might  never  crave  for- 
giveness. The  wrong  was  too  great,  the  out- 
rage unpardonable.  There  was  no  withdraw- 
ing now.  Oh,  agony !  The  key  was  in  her 
hand,  but  she  dared  not  place  it  in  the  lock. 
Having  gone  so  far,  she  could  not  help  him 
now  to  freedom,  unless  she  were  prepared  to 
face  condign  punishment — swift  ruin — and  she 
in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  with  all  that  the 
world  has  to  give  spread  out  in  front — wealth, 
love,  success  !  What  a  cruel,  what  a  bootless 
sacrifice. 

She  assured  herself  that  the  fault  was  not 
hers  but  Mr.  Patterson's,  anybody's  rather  than 
her  own.  If  there  was  the  smallest  chance 
of  being  forgiven  she  would  sally  forth  and 
blot  away  as  much  as  might  be  all  traces 
of  the  wrong  done — condone  the  past  by  re- 
pentance. But  there  was  no  chance  of  pardon, 
and  it  was  quite  quixotic  to  face  punishment 
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when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  At 
length  she  worked  herself  up  to  a  conviction 
that  it  was  the  prisoner's  own  fault,  and  to 
hate  him  for  it.  Why  had  he  maintained  this 
absurd  silence?  Why  had  he  torn  her  from 
a  position  wherein  she  was  content  (knowing 
no  other),  made  of  her  a  pet,  kept  her  in 
cotton-wool,  surrounded  her  with  screens  lest 
the  winds  should  prove  too  chill?  Why,  hav- 
ing been  transformed  into  a  sultana,  was  she 
called  all  of  a  sudden  to  exert  freewill,  to  decide 
a  difficult  point ;  why  was  the  staff  on  which 
she  leaned  pulled  away  without  warning,  leav- 
ing her  shiftless,  helpless,  and  in  temptation  ? 
As  she  considered  this  she  grew  furiously  indig- 
nant at  that  which  was  the  result  of  her  own 
acts,  and  gnashed  her  teeth  at  Heaven.  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  what  is  wrong,"  she 
exclaimed.  ^'  The  human  instinct  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wrong-doing  is  too  strong  for  many 
of  us  to  fight  against.  Despite  example,  we 
are  bound  to  go  astray,  just  as  those  moths 
there  are  whirHng  round  the  candle,  though 
their  fellows  lie  scorched  about  its  base.  Will 
those  sill}"  things  be  punished  in  another  world 
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for  having  burnt  their  wings  and  destroyed 
themselves  ?  If  it  is  so,  then  it  is  very  hard, 
since  they  love  light,  and  must  needs  approach 
the  flame.  Why  was  I  gifted  with  abnormal 
beauty — did  I  ever  ask  for  it?  Why  is  my 
nature  sensuous,  indolent?  Why  was  I  pam- 
pered— encouraged  to  be  careless — by  that 
man  ?  Having  been  moulded  for  the  condi- 
tion of  an  Odalisque,  why  was  I  not  planted 
in  some  harem  of  Stamboul,  to  loll  on  cushions 
untroubled  by  the  rock  of  empires?  Why  was 
my  childhood  one  of  anguish  and  of  blows ; 
why  was  I  snatched  from  it  by  a  decrepit 
mortal,  who  claimed  in  exchange  that  which 
I  had  not  to  give?  Why,  when  a  period  w^as 
placed  to  that  second  form  of  misery  (for  I 
see  now  that  it  was  so,  and  that  I  could  never 
have  endured  to  live  with  him  all  my  life) — 
why,  when  a  ray  preparing  to  shine  through 
a  cloud-rift,  am  I  to  be  plunged  into  a  dark 
dungeon,  there  to  be  pinched  with  red-hot 
pincers,  torn  inch  by  inch  with  a  barbarism 
contemned  by  an  enlightened  age?  If  it  was 
decreed  that  I  was  born  on  purpose  to  be 
tormented,  be  it  so.     With  my  last  gasp  I  will 
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cry  out  that  creatures  were  not  created  for 
torment.  1  did  what  I  have  done  unwittingly, 
because  I  could  not  help  it.  If,  being  feeble, 
I  have  fallen,  am  I  to  be  consigned  to  thfr 
torture  chamber?  Did  I  make  myself?  Did 
I  ask  to  come  into  the  world  at  all?  No. 
Then  take  me  hence,  and  give  me  oblivion. 
I  claim  no  reward  or  a  place  in  a  better  world 
— only  nothingness — to  return  from  whence  I 
came,  and  be  at  peace?" 

These  being  the  indignant  lady's  sentiments, 
she  was  so  sorry  for  herself,  that  her  heart 
was  hardened  against  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was 
the  unconscious  origin  of  all  her  troubles. 
Having  already  suffered  so  much  injury,  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  expect  her  to  pro- 
cure his  freedom  in  order  to  endure  his  venge- 
ance ?  The  factotum  indulged  in  hints  of  what 
she  knew  already — that  being  inside  an  English 
asylum  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  patient 
^to  get  out  again  without  the  direct  interference 
of  the  person  who  signed  the  letfre  de  cachet. 
The  Commissioners  are  six  in  number,  and  visit 
in  couples,  so  that  practically  there  are  only 
three ;    the  lunatics  whom  they  are   supposed 
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to  visit   rise   to  a   total    of   many   thousands ; 
it   is   therefore   not  possible  that   they  should 
know  anything  about  the  crowd;  it  is  evident 
that   they    must   content    themselves   perforce 
with  what  is  told  to  them,  save  in  exceptional 
cases  which   have  succeeded  in  catching  their 
attention.     The  commissioners  never,  or  very 
rarely   (so  Mrs.  Patterson   has   been  assured), 
take  it  on  themselves  to  order  a  patient's  re- 
lease   unless   there    is    a   violent    commotion. 
Their  own  position   is  anomalous,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  too   great.     Who  was  there  to 
make  a  stir  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Patterson  ?     Were 
he  to   petition  the  commissioners,  the   matter 
would    be   referred  to  her^  the   signer    of  the 
order  for  his   detention,  and  to   Dr.  Pagani — 
a   dreamer   who    could   not   be   bothered  with 
minute    observation    of    maniacs ;    a    man    of 
science    engrossed   by   theories  which   he  was 
clever   at    demonstrating   on   paper;   one  who 
soared  above   vulgar  facts.     As  Carlo  hinted, 
Dr.  Pagani  was  possibly  unconscious  that  such 
a  person   as   Mr.  Patterson   existed  within   his 
walls.     If  anyone   entitled   to   do   so   were   to 
make  inquiries,  he  would  con  the  certificates 
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and  case-book,  and  find  both  correct  in  form  ;. 
would  ask  his  snb.  and  the  attendant,  both 
of  whom  would  say  something  vague,  and 
everyone  would  shake  hands  and  be  content. 

Had  not  the  Creole  discovered  by  circuitous- 
and  labyrinthine  study  that  there  are  examples 
occurring  daily — now,  at  this  minute — wherein 
persons  recover  from  their  ailment  as  by  miracle, 
and  find  themselves  so  wrapped  round  and 
round  in  red  tape,  and  swathed  in  precedent, 
that  they  abandon  the  struggle  to  escape?  It 
was  most  singular  that  the  old  gentleman  should 
never  have  written  once  to  his  wife  demanding 
freedom  or  inquiry;  so  singular  as  to  afford  food 
for  apprehension.  If  Carlo  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  declared  him  to  be  as  sane  as  Solomon, 
then  there  must  be  method  in  it — somethins: 
uncommon.  Clearly  there  was  something  be- 
hind which  called  for  immediate  investigation.. 
Carlo  would  have  to  be  sent  on  another  journey 
at  once,  to  see  his  friend^  and  pump  him  and 
the  old  gentleman  to  boot.  But  Carlo! — \Yhen 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  him,  and  his  new  and 
menacing  attitude,  Mrs.  Patterson  felt  far  from 
comfortable.     Underlying  his  offensive  familiar- 
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ity  was  something   inexplicable.     Like  an  im- 
pulsive Southerner  she  had  trusted  him  over- 
much ;  and  like  a   man,    and  therefore  like  a 
brute,  he  was  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
it.     What  did  he  want  ?     What  was  to  be  the 
price  of  silence?     Of  course  he  would  have  to 
be  bought — must  be  looked  on  as  a  pensioner 
for  life.     At  this  juncture,  if  she  was  to  him  a 
shattered  idol,  he  was  to  her  a   weapon  of  un- 
sound steel,  with  a  turned  edge,  and  she  sur- 
veyed him  with    disgust    and    disappointment. 
How    odious    w^as    the    pattern    at    which    the 
Three   were  working!      Was  it  worth  while? 
would  it  not  be  less  trouble,  she  considered  with 
rising  rage,  even  after  the  brilliant  coup  d'etat  to 
throw  up  the  game ;  abandon  the  prospective 
match  ;  carry  out  the  original  programme  ?  And 
then  the  unfortunate  lady  buried  her  hot  face 
in  her  hands  and    groaned.      After    defending 
it  as  well  as  she  might_,  her  heart  had  surrender- 
ed to  James.     !She  knew  now  that  it  was  his 
irrevocably  ;  that  she  would  not  have  strength 
to  rush  away.     While  moving  across  the  lawn, 
just  before  coming  upon  Carlo,  she  was  thank- 
ing Providence  in  that  her  love  was  returned.. 
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For  surely  he  must  love  her  deeply  to  take  her 
to  his  breast  after  the  disclosure  that  she  raade 
to  hira !  That  he  would  sacrifice  his  pride  for 
love  of  her  was  a  sweet  morsel — one  which 
•would  remove  the  bitter  taste  of  many  draughts 
of  gall.  No !  Now  that  she  knew  the  full 
extent  of  her  empire  over  him  she  would  not 
give  up  James.  She  forgot  that  a  w^eak  man 
may  be  impelled  by  his  very  weakness  to  heroic 
acts  which  later  on  he  may  repent — not  that 
you  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  was  sorry.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
gone  to  sleep,  murmuring  "Brunhilde,"  in  a 
state  of  extreme  beatitude.  James  was  hers,, 
and  she  was  his,  for  better  or  for  worse,  till 
death  should  come.  In  the  dark,  an  hour  ago, 
it  came  quite  home  to  her  for  the  first  time  in 
its  complete  fulness  that  she  loved  tfames  for 
himself  as  w^ell  as  for  his  fortune.  As  she 
smoothed  his  hair  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  his, 
she  realised  that  if  James  so  willed  it  she  Avould 
go  off  whither  he  would  with  him  hand  in  hand, 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine_,  with  buttercups  for 
dinner.  How  different  from  the  day  not  so  long 
ago  when  she  sagely  lectured  him  and  imparted 
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the  information  that  love  in  a  cottage  is  only 
possible  in  story-books.  The  revelation  was  a 
pleasant  surprise,  showing  as  it  did  that  in 
spite  of  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  not 
quite  mercenary.  What  a  delightful  state  of 
things  !  In  what  daisied  meadows  was  love 
meandering !  And  then  all  at  once  she  stum- 
bled up  against  the  lanky  young  man  who  smelt 
of  whisky,  and  who  knocked  down  her  palace  of 
cards  with  ruthless  sweep !  No  wonder  she 
flew  in  a  passion.  Was  the  i^rotege,  she  asked 
herself,  whom  in  a  evil  moment  of  precipitate 
recklessness  she  had  adopted,  to  dash  the  cup 
from  her  lips  ?  A  thousand  times,  no  !  What 
his  intentions  might  be  she  could  not  tell,  but 
he  was  evidently  determined  to  be  obstructive. 
"  Unless  I  defend  myself,  and  promptly  too," 
she  declared  aloud,  "I  shall  become  the  puppet 
of  my  own  puppet !  And  what  may  come  of 
that  ?     A  pretty  state  of  affairs  truly." 

The  luxuriant  tresses,  being  arranged  by  this 
time  in  noble  braids  about  her  head,  she  ex- 
amined herself  in  the  glass,  and  beheld  a  stern- 
set  visage  there.  There  must  be  no  more 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  lanky  young  man. 
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The  waning  power  of  his  mistress  over  him 
must  be  restored  somehow  to  more  than  its 
pristine  strength.  Drifting  was  a  failure.  Mrs. 
Patterson  would  drift  no  more.  Carlo  was  a 
weed  which  must  be  plucked  up  by  the  root. 
After  that  she  would  wield  her  paddle  with 
strong  arms.  But  what  of  Carlo,  the  rank  and 
obstructive  weed  ? 

With  straightened  brows  she  set  herself 
gravely  to  consider  him,  as  she  had  just  re- 
viewed the  past.  Who  and  what  was  Carlo, 
and  what  was  the  shady  story  that  he  was 
longing  to  tell  when  first  he  begged  permission 
to  enter  her  service  ?  *'  I'll  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,"  he  cried,  '-nor  hide  the  blackest  bit,"  and 
she,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  generosity  which  in 
a  woman  always  lead  to  trouble,  and  are  so 
deplorable,  declined  to  hear  it.  That  was  un- 
wise, but  the  mistake  might  perchance  be 
remedied.  If  he,  having  lighted  on  a  secret 
appertaining  unto  his  mistress,  was  mean 
enough  to  use  it  against  her,  she  must  fight 
him  with  his  own  weapons.     Tit  called  for  tat. 

What  was  his  history — what  was  his  real 
name?     How  foolish   not  to   have  glanced  at 
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Sir  Arthur's  certificate  !  Perhaps  he  signed  a 
false  name  there.  At  any  rate,  his  cognomen 
alone  would  be  no  clue  to  his  past  history. 

This  was  a  difficult  business,  which  would 
require  subtle  management.  For  a  long  while 
she  stood  frowning  into  the  glass  in  a  study  of 
the  brownest  hue,  and  then,  divesting  herself 
of  Worth's  triumph,  donned  a  soft  dressing- 
gown,  and,  taking  up  a  candle_,  went  down  the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile  the  ungrateful  young  man,  who 
was  preparing  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  the  head 
which  he  professed  to  idolise,  sat  in  his  own 
den  pondering.  He  could  feel  the  touch  of  the 
light  fingers  still  upon  his  cheek,  with  a  numb- 
ing sense  like  oether,  could  smell  the  perfumed 
lace  with  its  intoxicating  odour.  The  goddess 
had  swooped  right  down,  and  the  closeness  of 
the  divine  presence  was  distracting.  He  saw 
her  smiling  with  a  smile  such  as  Juno  in  a 
frolic  might  have  stricken  mad  some  peasant 
youth  withal.  The  idea  that  one  with  so  regal 
an  exterior  should  walk  by  choice  in  the  gutter 
had  a  distinct  fascination  in  itself.  What  a 
petrifying  spectacle  must  Messalina  have  been. 
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iind  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
Tower  of  Nesle,  when  those  brilliant  ladies 
thought  fit  to  remove  the  diadem  for  a  moment 
and  draggle  their  robes  in  the  mire.  The  more 
thickly-bespattered  with  mud  became  the  vel- 
vet, the  more  agape  must  those  spectators  have 
been  whose  own  soiled  garments  were  unbe- 
gemmed.  The  glamour  of  their  transcendent 
wickedness  must  have  been  blinding  ;  they  must 
have  glittered  with  unwholesome  lustre,  like 
putrifying  flesh. 

Just  from  such  a  point  of  view  did  ^Irs. 
Patterson,  in  her  new  aspect,  present  herself  to 
the  benighted  intellect  of  Carlo.  She  Avas 
peerless  among  the  beautiful,  more  duchessy 
than  many  duchesses  ;  that  she  should  turn  out 
to  be  sublimely  sinful  as  well,  was  in  some  sort 
like  the  painting  of  the  lily.  And  he  held  this 
superb  creature  at  his  beck;  could  order  her 
about,  and  be  sure  she  would  obey.  Had  she 
resented  his  designedly  familiar  ways  ?  No ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  had  encouraged  them. 
How  golden  a  vision  glimmered  in  the  distance! 
At  the  first  hint  of  what  he  knew,  did  she  not 
succumb?     Of    course    she   did,    for    she   was 
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shrewd.  Is  it  not  counted  among  the  loftiest 
virtues  of  Elizabeth  that  she  knew  when  it 
would  be  graceful  to  knock  under  ?  Not  that 
Carlo  knew  much  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  of  any 
other  queen,  for  that  matter,  save  this  particular 
one.  With  a  ferocious  delight  he  repeated  to 
himself  that  she  was  in  his  power,  and  con- 
sidered how  he  should  enjoy  the  victory.  That 
he  was  Beast  he  was  painfully  aware.  Why 
should  she  not  play  Beauty  ?  Beast  dissembled 
for  awhile  and  won  Beauty  at  last,  in  spite  of 
his  homely  exterior.  It  was  a  bold  dream ; 
even  if  it  was  never  to  be  anything  more^  it  was 
an  entrancing  if  impossible  picture.  A  faint 
heart  never  achieved  aught.  That  old  fable  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  has  encouraged  many  to 
deeds  of  daring.  Some  have  triumphed  ;  others 
have  been  slain.  Beast  would  bide  his  time 
and  see  what  came  of  it.  He  had  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  husband  of  the  lady  lived  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Patterson.  A  marriage  with 
James  Dyson  would  therefore  be  bigamous, 
and  the  ceremony  over — knowing  what  he 
knew — she  must  needs  obey  in  all  things  her 
tyrannous  factotum.     The  secret  of  Mr.  Patter- 
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son's  existence  was  thong  No.  1,  which  he  would 
shake  in  tcrrorem  over  the  misdemeanauts.  As 
to  the  case  of  the  baronet,  nothing  could  be 
more  manifest  than  that  the  younger  brother 
and  his  inamorata  had  deliberately  plotted  to 
put  him  away.  Everything  pointed  to  this. 
Rich  people  with  lots  of  money  are  insatiable 
'  for  more.  We  all  know  that.  The  poorest 
are  the  most  contented — vath  their  crust.  The 
wealthy  Mrs.  Patterson  wanted  a  second  hus- 
band who  was  wealthy,  did  she?  Of  course 
she  did.  By  a  little  chicanery  a  large  fortune 
was  to  be  securely  netted  ;  and  she  had  chosen 
him.  Carlo,  for  her  tool.  But  he  w^as  a  sharp- 
<idged  tool  that  might  turn  round  and  cut  the 
hand  that  held  it. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  aware  that  James's  conscience 
was  on  some  points  inconveniently  tender,  had 
a  scheme  whereby  he,  not  being  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  patient,  could  close  his  eyes  and 
ignore  what  was  going  forward.  We  will 
readily  permit  things  to  be  done  by  others 
which  Ave  Avould  rather  perish  than  do  our- 
selves. Had  James  been  the  signer  of  the 
•document   under    whose   authority    Sir  Arthur 
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was  confined,  he  would  have  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  him  at  the  intervals  re- 
quired by  the  law,  however  unpleasant  to  him- 
self, and  then  he  might  have  felt  remorse  and 
other  awkward  sensations,  such  as  would  have 
led  to  no  end  of  complications;  whereas,  being 
relieved  of  this  necessity,  he  was  only  too  glad 
"to  transfer  the  duty  to  another,  and  take  his 
word  for  it  that  all  was  straight.  And  as  years 
passed,  he  would  become  more  and  more  entan- 
gled, and  more  loth  to  interfere,  for  evil  habits 
grow  on  us.  He  would  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  shake  off  the  incubus  that  had 
perched  itself  upon  his  shoulders.  The  longer 
the  loose  preliminary  arrangement  was  suffered 
to  exist,  the  more  culpable  would  his  conduct 
become  in  having  consigned  his  brother  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  stranger.  It  was  already  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  factotum  of  an 
American  adventuress^  concerning  whom  no- 
body knew  anything  tangible,  had  committed 
Sir  Arthur  Dyson^  baronet,  to  a  private  prison  ; 
and  there  he  remained  under  the  same  sign 
manual,  visited  by  the  stranger  at  intervals, 
_never    by   either   of  his   brothers.     This    case 
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would  appear  bad  enough  if  the  lamp  of  public 
opinion  were  turned  on  it,  and  the  longer  the 
delay  before  it  was  set  right^  the  more  difficult 
would  the  change  become.  Should  James's 
conscience  be  pricked  at  any  time  into  sufficient 
activity  to  induce  him  to  apply  for  an  inquisi- 
tion, the  first  signer  could,  if  he  chose,  expose 
the  original  transaction  in  an  extremely  damn- 
ing light,  and  without  doing  any  injury  to 
himself  (for  a  stranger  who  signs  is  never 
hailed  before  the  authorities  to  be  cross-ques- 
tioned as  to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
signed — as  to  whether  it  was  a  temporary 
measure,  necessitated  by  emergency).  Thus 
saith  the  law :  Once  a  signatory,  always  a 
signatory,  unless  some  one  with  a  self-evident 
right  chooses  to  interfere  ;  an  evil  arrangement 
which  conld  easily  be  remedied  by  making 
certificates  terminable,  subject  to  renewal.  If 
in  the  future,  the  factotum  of  Mrs.  Patterson 
were  to  come  forward  and  tell  his  tale,  though 
the  letter  of  the  law  had  been  complied  with, 
there  would  be  a  dreadful  scandal;  the  brothers 
would  be  cut  by  their  acquaintance  and  publicly 
pilloried.     The   person    of  Sir   x^rthur    Dyson 
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would  be  placed  ia  cleaner  hands,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  estate  he  removed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  James.  If  he  had  acted  with  decision, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  appointed  guar- 
dian both  of  the  person  and  the  property  of  his 
brother^  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  himself. 
But,  instead  of  this,  he  had  been  led  to  extract 
an  illegal  power-of-attorney  from  a  patient 
under  treatment,  and  had  ever  since  enjoyed 
the  whole  income  and  spent  it  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  He  might  have  urged  that  the  family 
solicitor  aided  and  abetted  the  procuring  of  the 
illegal  document.  He  did  so,  no  doubt,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  temporary  mea- 
sure ;  but  as  the  years  flitted  by  he  took  no 
steps  to  get  the  arrangement  altered,  for  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  meddle  when  you  are  not  directly 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Hence  Carlo  was  practically  the  master  in  the 
matter  of  the  imprisoned  baronet.  Should 
James  ever  attempt  interference  he  would 
retort,  "  You  can't  act  without  me.  You  can't 
apply  to  the  Chancellor,  or  even  to  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  without  showing  yourself  up, 
your  conduct  being  such  as  is  most  suited  to 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  twilight.  You  can't  act  in  the  matter  ex- 
cept through  me,  for,  if  you  do,  I'll  kick  up  a 
dust,  and  my  dust  will  soil  your  clothes.  We're 
all  confederates  in  the  concern,  and  I  have  the 
best  of  it,  because  you  have  your  fortune  as  well 
as  your  good  name  to  lose,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  all  to  gain.  Be  civil  to  me,  there- 
fore, and  keep  my  mouth  shut,  and  all  will  be 
well.  Kick  up  your  heels,  and  you'll  get  the 
worst  of  it."  This  was  thong  number  two. 
But  there  was  yet  another  thong  in  reserve, 
and  number  three  was  the  strongest  and  best 
knotted.  When  he  came  on  it  in  the  course  of 
idle  wandering  in  the  rooms  in  Dyson  Grove, 
he  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  cried  out  iu 
the  excess  of  exultation.  "Now  you  are. mine, 
every  man  jack  of  you !"  And  then  he  secreted 
a  bottle  which  he  had  found,  and  concealed 
it  with  the  greatest  care  under  a  plank  in  his 
private  den. 

As  the  young  man  contemplated  the  three 
thongs  wherewithal  his  whip  was  adorned,  he 
became  jubilant  and  merry.  How  he  would 
use  them  he  was  not  clear  as  yet — indeed,  his 
head  was  considerabl}^  muddled  just  at  present. 
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But  he  knew  that  the  whip  was  an  emblem  of 
tyranny,  and  as  such  a  weapon  to  be  esteemed. 
Fine  opportunities  for  its  employment  would 
arise  of  their  own  accord — opportunities  fraught 
with  advantage  to  himself,  of  many  kinds.  He 
drained  his  glass^  and  was  stumbling  towards 
the  loosened  board  just  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
third  thong  before  turning  in,  when  he  heard 
something  move  about.  Hist !  what  was  it — a 
dog  or  rat  ?  Were  the  maids  wandering  about 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  What  could  they  be 
doing  ?  Whilst  debating  this  serious  problem 
in  his  giddy  head,  the  door  opened  softly,  and 
to  his  amazement  he  beheld — his  goddess. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  w^ith  hazy 
vision^  as  he  held  his  throbbing  temples  in  both 
hands.  No  doubt  of  it.  It  was  she,  and  none 
but  she,  with  glorious  locks  like  sable  snakes 
built  up  into  a  coronal ;  a  spot  of  pink  upon 
each  olive  cheek ;  a  curl  about  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  which  in  one  less  majestic  might 
have  been  deemed  saucy;  a  flowing  robe  of 
soft  white  woollen  stuff,  hanging  in  classic 
folds.  She  swept  calmly  forward,  candle  in 
hand,  shut  the  door,  and  marched  to  the  fire- 

i2 
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place  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  this 
modest  sanctum  had  been  her  accustomed  sit- 
ting-room. In  the  middle  of  the  night!  Was 
she  sleep-walking?     No. 

"Carlo — to  heel !"  she  said,  with  a  low  mock- 
ing laugh,  which  sent  his  nerves  twitching  up 
his  back.  "  Don't  stand  gaping  there.  Bad 
boy,  it's  rude.  When  a  lady  pays  you  a  visit, 
you  should  offer  her  a  chair." 

Then  she  glanced  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
moving  hither  and  thither  in  Bohemian  uncere- 
monious fashion,  settled  her  hair  in  the  glass, 
and  noticed  seven  or  eight  portraits  of  herself 
stuck  into  the  frame,  which  seemed  a  circum- 
stance of  promising  augury. 

"  Bought  at  Richmond,  I  suppose^  with  his 
own  money,  at  a  shilling  a-piece  !  Merci,'^  she 
cried,  making  a  prodigious  courtesy.  "  Ventre- 
et-gris,  un  coclion  2^^rce — a  stuck  pig,  upon  my 
honour !  Come  and  sit  down,  for  I'm  too  fever- 
ish to  sleep  after  what  you  told  me,  and  I  want 
to  ask  a  hundred  questions.  Give  me  a  light 
first  for  my  cigarette." 

His  brain  swam,  but  the  young  man  me- 
chanically obeyed,  and  sank  into  a  seat  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  table.     Here  was  a  reversal 
of  the  fairy  tale.     Beauty  was  besieging  Beast. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  began,  watching  the 
curls  of  smoke  as  they  rose  and  melted,  "  that 
it  was  a  lucky  day  for  both  you  and  me  when 
we  were  drawn  together  in  Regent  Street  ? 
Plow  trifles  influence  our  lives.  If  I  had  not 
taken  that  stroll^  you  would  not  have  recog- 
nised and  followed  me,  and  things  might  have 
been  quite  different  now — who  knows  ?  Do 
you  regret  that  meeting  ?     I  do  not." 

Regret  it !  Was  not  the  young  man  home- 
less, aimless,  then,  without  a  set  purpose  in  his 
life  ?  And  had  not  the  past  that  intervened 
been  pleasant  enough,  and  was  not  the  future 
rosy  with  projects  ?     Regret  it ! 

"  Certainly  not/'  he  said. 

"You've  no  idea,"  she  went  on,  ''what  it  is 
to  a  lonely  woman  to  have  some  one  near  in 
whom  she  can  place  implicit  faith — on  whom  she 
can  lean  with  trust  like  the  weak,  clinging  thing 
she  can't  help  being." 

'^  That's  why  you  want  to  lean  on  Mr.  Dy- 
son ?"  suggested  the  factotum,  gruffly. 

Again  the  low,  rippling  laugh  like  an  yEolian 
harp  among  the  trees. 
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"  How  funny !     I  do  believe  the  bad  boy's 

jealous  !"  exclaimed  the  Creole,  with  even  teeth 

displayed.     "  Fie,  bad  boy  !     There  are  things 

known   to   you   and   me  which  he  will    never 

know.     So  the  bond  between  me  and  him  and 

me  and  you  is  different.     That's  what  I  mean 

by  implicit  faith.     A  secret  burden  is  lightened 

more  than  half  if  it  is  shared.     When  you  told 

me  that  story  in  the   garden  an  hour  ago,  I 

confess  that  I  was  taken  aback,  for  on  my  word 

of  honour  what  you  said  was  new  to  me.     You 

may  believe  that,  for  I'll  tell  the  truth  to  you, 

my  father  confessor,  and  it  will  be  my  comfort. 

I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Patterson  was  better — 

I  did  not  indeed — and  when  you  told  me  of  it 

I  was  terrified,  till  I  remembered  that  there  was 

no  harm  in  your  knowing  facts  of  which  other 

people  do  not  dream,  and  that  the  key  of  a 

puzzle  is  safe  in  your  hands  which  would  be 

ruinous  to  me  if  deciphered  by  others.     What 

have    you    got   there,   bad   boy  ?"    she   asked, 

breaking  off  abruptly  to  sniff  at  a  bottle  that 

stood  handy.     "Oh,  bad  boy,  bad  boy!     It's 

whisky.      I'm   sadly  afraid   you   are    given    to 

take  too  much^  and  will  have   to  turn  over  a 
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new  leaf,  for  there  are  matters  to  be  kept 
quiet,  things  to  be  buried  in  the  hearts  of  you 
and  me ;  and  it's  ill  putting  that  into  your 
mouth  which  will  steal  away  jouv  brains,  as  a 
person  of  whom  you've  never  heard  said  once.'^ 

Absently,  while  shaking  her  head  with  a  ges- 
ture of  warning  at  her  companion,  she  poured 
out  some  liquid  in  a  glass,  and,  with  a  panto- 
mimic exaggeration  of  horror,  touched  it  with 
her  lips. 

"  How  nasty,""  she  cried,  crumpling  up  her 
features,  and  placing  the  glass  at  Carlo's  elbow. 

The  action  was  so  grotesquely  at  variance 
with  her  grand  air,  that  he  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"  It  ain't  nasty,"  he  said,  draining  off  the 
glass.  Then  added,  with  a  leer  that  was  an 
awkward  attempt  at  gallantry,  "  Nothing  could 
be  as  you've  set  your  lips  to." 

"  Thank  you,"  responded  the  Creole,  rising  to 
make  a  stately  obeisance,  and  remaining  erect 
by  his  side.  "  Compliments  are  very  nice_,  bad 
boy,  but  let  us  be  serious.  Tell  me  more  of 
Corbould  House.  Sir  Arthur — how  is  he  ? 
Eeally  speak  the  truth." 
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"  They're  both  of  ^em  safe,  so   don't  worrit. 
Haven't  1  told  you  so,  and  can't  you  trust  me?" 
returned  the  other,  helping  himself  to  another 
draught,  and  glancing  with  caution  round  the 
dusky  chamber.     How  odd  it  was  to   see  her 
standing  there — quite  at  home — this  woman  of 
many  phases.     ".Neither  of  ^em   can  ever  leave 
the  place  if  we  resolve  they  shan't.     The  baro- 
net's in  my  pocket,  and  if  you  behave  straight 
to  me  I'll  do  the  like  to  you.    Though  I've  been 
a  bad  un  in  my  time,  I  never  sold  a  pal.     You 
act  square  to  Nat,  I  always  said,  and  you'll  find 
Nat  square  with  you,  and  they  alwaj^s  did,  for 
it  was  my  pride.     Once  get  a  man  into  one  of 
those  shops,  and  there  are  many  ways   of  pre- 
venting his  escape.     With  certain  simple  pre- 
cautions he's  a  prisoner  for  life.     A  little  stone 
'11  stop  a  big  wagon,  if  so  be  as  it's  lumbering 
and  clumsy  ;  and  from  all  I've  seen  the  wagon 
as  the  commissioner  gents   drive   is  an  uncom- 
mon top-heavy  affair.     What  with  the   folks  as 
are  too  timid,  and  those  as  are  too  stoopid,,  and 
those  as  are  too  careless,  and    those   as   were 
born  old  women,  there's  nothing  so  easy  as  to 
circumvent  the  lot — it's  so  easy  that  it's  hardly 
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worth  doing  to  an  artist — and  the  doctors  know 
thatj  and  the  attendants  know  that_,  and  the 
wretched  patients  too — blest  if  they  don't — so 
it's  all  right,  and  you  needn^t  be  nervous,  so 
Jong  as  you  treat  me  square.  Bat  if  you  don't 
— well,  look  out !" 

Beast  leered  again  at  Beauty,  and  put  his 
finger  to  his  nose,  and  ponderously  closed  a 
ferret  orb,  attempting  thereby,  with  drunken 
solemnity,  to  suggest  unutterable  things. 

"  Don't  drink  any  more — to  please  me,"  im- 
plored the  Creole,  in  a  whisper,  bending  down 
to  wrest  the  bottle  from  his  grasp.  "  I  know 
you  like  to  please  me — don't  you? — as  I  like 
to  please  you,  to  whom  I  owe  much,  and  shall 
owe  more.  When  two  persons  know  each  other 
so  w^ell  as  you  and  I,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  under 
an  obligation.  Oh,  what  a  bad  boy !  One  little 
drain  ?  How  obstinate  men  are ;  only  one  tiny 
drop,  then,  and  I'll  pour  it  out  with  my  own 
fair  hand.      What  will  you  say  for  that — Nat  T 

She  slyly  dwelt  upon  the  name  which  he  had 
dropped,  turning  it  over  her  tongue ;  and, 
laughing  gently,  poured  out  some  whisky,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes.     People  should  never  try 
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to  accomplish  two  things  at  the  same  time. 
Turning  to  the  glass  she  exclaimed, 

"  Oh !  see  what  I've  done — you  must  not 
drink  all  that ;  you  shan't !  Let  go,  you  hurt 
me!" 

But  Carlo  kept  her  cool  hand  in  his  hot, 
clammy  one,  and  held  her  at  arm^s  length  from 
the  table. 

"Let  be,"  he  giggled.  "'Twont  do  any 
harm.  S'pose  I'm  not  used  to  it?  Rayther ! 
Poured  out  by  you — mustn't  be  put  back.  If 
this  is  a  ghost,  hope  he'll  often  walk.  Your 
jolly  good  health,  my  lady.  May  we  be  always 
jolly  good  friends !  Ain^t  you  just  a  sweetly 
pretty  creature — my  !"  Blinking  over  the  rim, 
then  through  the  bottom  of  his  glass^  his  broken 
sentiments  ended  in  a  gurgle.  He  drank  half  a 
tumbler  full,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  he 
regained  his  breath.  "  Phew !"  he  panted^  at 
length.  "Ain't  it  strong  stujff!  Overproof^  I 
warrant.  Nat,  eh  !  Ha !  ha !  Who  said  as 
my  name  was  Nat  'f '  And  seeing  her  smiling 
there  before  him,  shaking  a  warning  finger,  he 
stretched  out  his  thin  legs  to  their  full  extent, 
and,  throwing  his  head  back,  indulged  in  a  long 
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guffaw,  as  if  the  future  was  looking  very  rosy 
indeed,  and  it  was  all  the  best  joke  in  the 
world. 

Brunhilde  made  no  attempt  to  release  her 
hand,  cool  as  it  was  and  steady ;  but  swung  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  slow  rhythm  as  she 
stood  there  smiling  kindly. 

"  A  bad  un,  were  you?  What  a  low  expres- 
sion !  I  fear  there  are  a  good  many  about,  and 
the  innocent  are  easily  gulled — like  me !  And 
to  what  extent  a  bad  un,  pray  ?  I  insist  upon 
knowing,  sir,  or  I  shall  be  very — very — very — 
angry."  And  with  each  "  very  "  she  swung  his 
hand  to  and  fro  and  peered  down  into  his  little 
eyes  which  blinked,  while  his  cheek  flushed  as 
he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  face.  "  Answer  me, 
sir,  this  minute.  I'm  a  sultana  and  you're  a 
slave,  and  I'll  have  you  whipped  and  drowned, 
and  bowstrung,  and  sewn  in  a  sack;  do  you 
hear,  and  are  you  not  all  of  a  shiver  and  shake  ? 
Nat  what  r 

"  Bodfish,  born  Nathaniel — was  never  christ- 
ened, not  I,"  laughed  the  slave,  till  the  water 
ran  down  his  face  at  the  pleasantry.  ^'  I  want- 
ed to  tell  you  once,  but  you  wouldn't  hear,,  and 
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then  I  thought  you'd  better  not  know,  for  it's  a 
name  as  is  best  not  mentioned." 

''  Bad,  bad,  bad  boy— Nath— an— iel  Bodfish  !" 
swung  the  sultana,  as  if  performing  an  incanta- 
tion. ^'  Brunhilde,  Nathaniel — a  nice  pair,  are 
we  not  ?  And  why,  sir,  is  Bodfish  not  to  be 
mentioned?     It's  a  very  pretty  name." 

"Brunhilde  and  Nathaniel!"  echoed  the  lat- 
ter, under  his  breathy  running  the  words  to- 
gether muzzily.  "  Brunhilde  and  Nathaniel  ! 
You  and  I  could  work  wonders.  What  a  pity 
you're  a  swell  I"  The  young  man  drew  her 
down  to  him  with  drunken  mystery,  and  blurt- 
ed out,  as  his  jaws  stiffened,  "Mustn't  be  men- 
tioned, cos  I  might  be  icanted.  Hush !  Took 
French  leave " 

*^  Where  from,  bad  boy — where  from  ?" 

"From  Portland,  after  three  years  instead 
of  five.  Got  across  the  briny,  came  back  when 
it  was  forgot  to  start  a-fresh,  and  try  the 
honest  lay." 

Not  a  muscle  moved  on  the  Creole's  smiling 
face. 

"That  was  silly.  Better  have  stopped  the 
five,  and  have  done  with  it,"  was  all  she  said. 
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"All  very  Avell,  -when  you've  not  tried  it,'^ 
grunted  the  other,  and  trying  hard  to  wink. 
"The  one  as  took  me's  dead,  and  Portland 
warders  don't  often  come  to  town,  and,  if  they 
do,  they  don't  frequent  the  West  End.  They've 
other  things  to  think  of  besides  obscure  me. 
The  police  have  my  photo,  at  Scotland  Yard,  in 
their  big  book^  and  be  cussed  to  'em." 

"  Your  photo,  bad  boy.  What  would  they  do 
with  it?" 

"  So  long  as  their  attention  ain't  roused  I'm 
right  enough  ;  tho'  awful  spiteful,  they've  no 
call  to  hurt  poor  Nat." 

"  Poor  Nat/'  echoed  his  mistress. 

"  More  secure  here  than  in  London,  tho'  I 
don't  mind  goin'  about  the  West  End.  But, 
if  the  person  slips  their  memory,  the  name's 
likely  to  stick,  d'ye  see?  It's  a  queer  un, 
unfortnitly ;  so  we'll  drop  BodjSsh  down  to 
the  bottom.     Amen  !" 

The  Creole  smiled  on  till  he  had  done,  like 
a  deftly-sculptured  mask  of  comedy;  then 
handed  him  the  glass  re-filled,  which  he  drain- 
ed to  the  bottom.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and 
had   been  well   calculated.     His   hand   slipped 
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from  hers  as  she  relinquished  her  hold  on  his 
with  a  movement  of  disdain,  and  his  head  sank 
forward  on  his  breast.  She  took  up  her  candle 
and  left  him  snoring  in  the  dark. 

''  So  !"  she  muttered.  "  An  escaped  felon  ! 
What  an  idiot  I  am ;  how  rash  and  imprudent. 
He's  burnt  his  fingers  once ;  too  clever  to  do 
so  again.  Quite  safe ;  better  as  it  is,  for  he's 
bound  to  be  unscrupulous.  Nathaniel  Bodfish  ! 
we'll  start  fair  again.  You  are  at  my  mercy ; 
not  I  at  yours.  Yes,  it  was  a  lucky  day  when 
we  met  in  Eegent  Street." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DEVIL  S  BEEHIVE. 


TT  was  a  strange  cbance  that  sent  Dr.  Win- 
-^  throp  to  Corbonld  House  when  he  had 
completed  his  noviciate  at  Bethlehem.  We 
have  seen  that  the  result  of  his  studies  was 
not  reassuring ;  that  he  was  obliged  reluctant- 
ly to  conclude  that  the  gorgeously  ornate 
public  palaces  wherein  paupers  are  herded  are 
a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  that  the  treatment 
within  their  walls_,  lavish  and  splendidlj^  pic- 
turesque, is  by  no  means  suggestive  of  cure.  He 
began  to  look  at  the  world  with  a  sinister  eye, 
to  suspect  that  all  here  below  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  to  feel  an  indefinite  yearning 
to  try  some  other  sphere,  say  Jupiter,  where 
there's  more  elbow-room ;  and  there  is  little 
w^onder  if  his  spirits  sank  to  zero.     His  pro- 
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fession  gave  him  no  pleasure^  for  it  was  dawn- 
ing on  him  by  degrees  that  the  branch  to 
which  he  was  devoting  himself  was  a  huge 
Augean  stable — a  scandal  to  humanity  and  the 
enlightened  nineteenth  century — which  required 
a  stronger  arm  than  his  to  clean,  a  bigger 
broom.  Look  where  he  would  he  found  abuse, 
wrong,  malice,  treachery,  ignorance.  He  saw 
with  shame  that  the  lunacy  system  of  England 
is  far  in  the  rear  of  all  other  systems  in  the 
civilised  globe — except  that  of  France,  which 
is  as  bad;  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  ill 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  or  battering  your 
head  against  a  wall,  insisted  on  making  it- 
self vaguely  felt.  Much  better  to  sit  calmly 
down,  with  twiddling  thumbs  and  head  care- 
fully averted  from  ugly  sights.  But  his  better 
nature  prevailed  over  base  instincts.  Rousing 
himself,  he  resolved  firmly  and  steadily  to 
carry  out  his  task  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
looked  out  for  a  post  at  some  private  asylum 
where  he  might  continue  his  scientific  studies. 
His  eye  rested  one  day  on  an  advertisement 
wherein  the  fact  was  announced  that,  business 
being  so  heavy  at  well-known  Corbould  House, 
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the  superintendent  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease his  medical  staff.  Gentlemen  were  in- 
vited to  apply  with  qualifications,  papers,  &c., 
&c. — and  the  young  doctor  remembered  that 
this  was  the  very  place  where  admission  had 
been  refused  to  him  when  he  called  to  see  a 
patient  certified  under  his  own  hand.  A  strong 
temptation  seized  him  to  try  to  obtain  the 
situation.  He  was  successful,  and  was  duly 
installed  on  probation  in  the  proud  position 
of  third  medico  at  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  private  asylums ;  which  boasted 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pagani  as  superintendent, 
while  one  Dr.  Johnstone  was  second  in  com- 
mand. 

He  went  to  Avork  with  a  will  upon  his 
arrival,  for  in  affairs  of  the  heart  he  was  not 
fortunate,  and  work  is  the  best  cure  for  the 
despondent.  Despite  his  manoeuvres,  Miss  Gal- 
braith  had  broken  off  the  correspondence  Avhich 
had  brightened  many  hours  for  him,  declaring 
that  her  adopted  brother  was  too  cool  on  the 
subject  of  the  beloved  patient.  She  found  out 
that  his  learned  discourses  were  drawn  straight 
from  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  and  bought  a  copy  of 
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that  admirable  work  for  herself;  inditing  him 
at  the  same  time  a  pretty  little  note  to  the  effect 
that  next  time  she  wanted  his  advice  she  would 
freely  and  frankly  apply  for  it.  The  less  her 
likelihood  grew  of  ever  becoming  Lady  Dyson, 
the  more  closely  did  she  seem  to  cling  to  the 
unfortunate  baronet.  So  long  as  he  was  ill  she 
pined  to  aid  him  with  her  puny  strength.  If 
ever  he  was  himself  again  she  would  withdraw 
behind  the  entrenchments  of  maiden  modesty  ; 
for  was  there  not  that  testament  staring  her  in 
the  face — the  cruel,  inexorable  will?  But  if 
that  chapter  was  really  finished^  and  the  young 
lady  masquerading  as  a  Sister  of  i\Iercy,  why 
should  not  Melvil  hope  ? 

Time  heals  most  wounds,  and  patience  is  a' 
mighty  conqueror.  He  determined  to  wait 
then,  husbanding  such  stray  shreds  of  en- 
couragement as  events  should  vouchsafe,  but> 
whilst  entreating  destiny  to  be  propitious,  he 
saw  but  too  well  that  so  far  his  chance  was  not 
improved.  So  he  arrived  at  his  home  in  due 
course,  armed  with  a  portmanteau  and  some 
courage,  and  set  himself  to  look  cheerily  about 
him. 
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Corbould  House  is  a  retired  abode  upon  the 
border  of  the  Essex  Marshes,  not  far  from 
Grove  Hall,  which  is  another  asylum,  devoted 
to  insane  soldiers.  To  reach  it  you  must  tra- 
verse the  gaunt,  endless  thoroughfares  of  White- 
chapel  and  Bow,  where  the  bell  of  the  tramcar 
rings  without  ceasing,  and  the  discordant  shriek 
of  the  costermonger  is  heard  all  day.  Upon 
arriving  at  last  at  the  gay  suburb  at  Bow, 
crowned  by  its  lichened  church,  you  take  a  by- 
road to  the  riglit,  which  apparently  leads 
.nowhere ;  and  if  you  have  sufficient  faith 
to  push  on  to  the  end  of  a  disused  road,  grass 
grown,  perilous  w^ith  roots  and  pools  of  slush, 
and  unkempt  briars,  you  will  perceive  anon  a 
•  long  straggling  wall  of  abnormal  height  with  a 
big  blistered  gate  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  a 
small  side  door,  and  a  broken  lamp  above.  A 
Tepellant,  bilious,  up-all-nightish  gate,  with 
blotches  all  over  its  unwholesome  surface,  and 
the  road  beneath  so  covered  Avith  dank  herbage 
as  to  betray  the  fact  that  few  carriages  pass  the 
threshold.  A  blind,  expressionless  gate,  which 
says  to  you  "  ask  no  questions  and  you'll  be 
told  no  lies.     Impudent  wayfarer,  go  back  !   No 
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one  comes  throngli  me  without  a  signed  certifi- 
cate.     Get   out."     If,   unabashed,   you    pursue 
your    investigations    and    pull    the     bell,    the 
silence  is  broken  by  a  wheezy  tinkle,  which  says 
in  its  weak  falsetto,  "  Don't  waste  your  time. 
I'm  here  for  ornament.     You   are  not   going  to 
get  in,  so  you  need  not  tr^^"     But  perseverance 
will  do  wonders.     It  was  evening  when  Melvil, 
in  a    cab,  set  out  on  his  exploring  expedition  ; 
and  after  he  had  rung  persistently  for  about  ten 
minutes,   and   rattled  with   an  urabrella  on  the 
panels,  footsteps  were  heard  at  last,  and  he  was 
aware  of  being  reconnoitred  through  a  grating. 
A   protracted   parley,    and   the    gates    creaked 
upon   their  hinges,  which    seemed    to    protest 
against  the  intrusion.     Once  inside  the  barrier, 
however,  things  wore  a  more  smiling  aspect.   A 
long,  straight  road,  fringed  on  each  side  by  an 
avenue  of  planes,   with  a  broad  belt  of  close- 
shaven  lawn,  flanked  by  cypresses,  led  up  to  an 
ancient  mansion   built   in    the   reign  of  Queen 
Anne.     Labour   was  cheap  in  those  days,  and 
architects  were  no  niggards  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment.  The  woodwork  under  the  overhanging 
eaves   is   sculptured    in    dainty  patterns,   and 
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painted  white,  which  throws  up  the  mellow  tints 
of  the  moss-grown  bricks,  and  intensifies  the 
colour  of  the  lichen  upon  the  high-pitched  roof 
of  tiles.  '^  What  a  pretty  jjlace !"  involuntarily 
exclaimed  the  new  arrival,  ^'  but  what  a  long, 
straight  road  from  the  house  to  the  entrance 
gate  !  No  patient  could  escape  that  way  with- 
out being  detected  from  the  windows,  and  none 
<;ould  penetrate  from  the  world  without  timely 
warning  being  given  of  his  approach."  The 
antique  central  block  is  large — it  must  have 
been  the  country  dwelling  of  some  city  magnate, 
when  Bow  was  divided  from  town  by  miles  of 
w^ood  and  field.  Through  the  foliage  of  the 
avenue  which  masks  it  may  be  detected  a 
species  of  small  village  of  quite  modern  build — • 
an  agglomeration  of  cottages,  houses,  wings  on 
either  side  of  the  red  mansion  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  each  with  a  private  plot  of  garden,  en- 
closed by  lofty  railings. 

There  was  not  a  creature  moving  as  the  cab 
toiled  slowly  up  the  road.  It  might  have  been 
a  house  of  the  disembodied — a  colony  of  night 
spirits.  Arrived  at  the  front  door,  there  was 
another  bell  to  be  rung,  with  the  same  result  of 
waiting. 
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"  This  is  a  rum  shop,"  grunted  the  cabman. 
"  It'd  take  a  sharp  cove  to  surprise  'era.  If  it 
ocldpies  a  month  of  Sundays  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  guvnor,  there  ain't  much  chance,  I'm  think- 
ing, for  them  as  want  to  see  the  prisoners." 

''  Pall  again  hard,"  cried  Melvil^  sharply,  re- 
turning an  extra  sixpence  to  his  pocket. 
*' There's  some  mistake,  that's  all."  It  was  an- 
noying to  the  ardent  neophyte,  who  felt  in  some 
sort  responsible  for  the  umblemished  honour  of 
the  establishment,  to  hear  rude  remarks  made 
by  his  own  driver.  And  the  suspicions  of  that 
worthy  were  in  no  wise  allayed  by  receiving 
nothing  but  his  fare  ;  for  he  might  have  been 
heard  grumbling  as  he  groped  along  the  lane. 

*'  The  new  doctor,"  the  maid  said. 

^'  A  bad  lot,  to  cheat  the  poor  cabby  of  his 
rights.  But  they're  slave  drivers,  everyone  of 
'em,  as  grind  the  bones  of  wretched  creatures, 
and  stew  their  flesh  for  soup !  I  wouldn't  a 
druv'  •'im  at  all,  if  I'd  knowed  he  was  a  mad 
doctor." 

Melvil  was  ushered  presently  into  a  hand- 
some dining-room  Avith  panelled  walls,,  and 
carvings  by  Grindling  Gibbons,  where,   before 
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a  bottle  of  port,  sat  Dr.  Johnstone,  who  rose 
and  flicked  away  the  crumbs  from  his  ill-brushed 
clothes,  and  bowed  to  his  new  colleague. 

MelviPs  first  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnstone  was 
not  a  favourable  one.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
ugly,  or  meanly  dressed,  or  unclean  ;  yet  in- 
stinct bade  his  new  coadjutor  not  to  like  him. 
He  was  too  oily.  His  dark  hair  was  parted  be- 
hind, and  brushed  forward  into  two  pointed 
ears,  over  a  greasy  forehead  whose  prominence 
was  accentuated  by  a  tendency  to  baldness,  the 
result  of  which  was  that,  though  the  central 
parting  was  religiously  carried  up  over  the 
crown,  it  was  like  a  right  of  way  across  a  mea- 
dow with  poor  soil  visible  from  certain  points  of 
view,  invisible  from  others.  His  hair  glistened, 
so  did  his  face,  above  all  his  knobby  nose.  His 
eyes  were  pale  and  watery,  and  there  were 
crows'  feet  about  them,  and  streaks  of  colour — 
red,  white,  yelloAV,  inartistically  daubed — that 
spoke  of  dissipation,  biliousness,  ill-health,  just 
like  the  entrance  gate.  He  was  shy,  too  ;  awk- 
ward with  strangers,  inclined  to  be  indistinct, 
and  look  vacant,  and  cough  behind  his  hand. 
Hence,    having   announced  that  his  chief  was 
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busy  finishing  the  12th  number  of  Psychological 
Physiology — a  work  calculated  to  work  like  an 
earthquake  upon  "  the  system  "  some  day — he 
took  refuge  in  the  flowing  bowl,  and  "passed 
the  port"  to  his  new  comrade. 

The  two  eyed  each  other  from  under  their 
lowered  lids  with  furtive  glances,  in  an  attempt 
to  reckon  each  other  up,  and,  when  detected  in 
the  act,  took  a  sip  of  wine  and  scrutinised  the 
pattern  on  the  table  cloth.  Melvil  set  down  his 
senior  as  selfish,  greedy,  and  idle.  The  latter 
concluded  that  the  new  broom  would  speedily 
wear  itself  out  with  sweeping,  and  relegate  it- 
self to  a  comfortable  corner  as  brooms  do. 

A  shimmer  of  amusement  swept  over  the 
visage  which  was  so  bright  with  grease,  for  Dr. 
Johnstone,  being  forty  years  old,  had  been  put 
up  to  a  thing  or  two,  and  was  practised  in  the 
proceedings  of  brooms.  Enthusiasm  and  youth- 
ful folly  pass,  he  reflected  with  unction.  The 
antidote  for  such  poison  is  time.  As  we  grow 
old  we  look  back  with  pitying  sorrow  at  our 
boyish  fretfulness.  Whether  we  are  here  or 
whether  we  are  gone  is  of  little  consequence  in 
the  end.     flow  much  wiser  then  to  take  things 
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as  they  are  anrl  make  the  best  of  them,  instead 
of  worrying  yourself  to  fiddle-strings  for  people 
Avho  will  not  be  grateful.  Those  who  know 
least  are  almost  the  most  confident.  As  they 
learn  experience,  they  lose  faith  in  their  own 
judgment,  become  shilly-shally,  and  finally  give 
it  up;  for  the  end  of  their  striving  is  but  waste 
of  tissue,  whose  basis  is  warm  w^ater,  Avhich 
evaporates. 

Whereby  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  second 
in  command  was  not  stupid.  He  had  received 
a  good  many  kicks  shice  he  came  to  man's  es- 
tate, and  salved  them  with  the  ointment  of  cyn- 
icism. If  he  had  known  French,  a  quoi  hon 
would  have  been  his  motto,  since  to-morrow  we 
are  shapeless  dust.  He  liked  his  port  and  his 
salary,  and  had  no  idea  of  doing  more  in  ex- 
change than  he  could  help.  How  many  are 
there,  my  brethren,  amongst  those  who  are 
middle-aged,  who  have  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  ?  He  was  no  worse  and  no  better 
than  you  or  I.  If  you  consider  yourself  better, 
then  fling  the  first  stone. 

The  great  man,  Pagani,  did  not  show  his 
benign  visage  till  the  next  day  at  lunch.     It 
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was  a  bachelor  menage,  and  the  three  medicos 
-were  supposed  to  attend  to  their  individual 
duties  and  meet  at  meals.  Now  the  superin- 
tendent's duties  kept  him  for  the  most  part  in 
his  study.  He  was  always  in  the  clouds, 
dreaming  of  remedies  for  the  ills  of  man,  hunt- 
ing ideas  into  remote  corners,  and  pinning  them 
there,  dotting  down  recondite  thoughts  for  the 
great  work  on  Psychological  Physiology,  which 
those  about  him  were  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
curtly  as  P.  P.  This  was  irreverent  but  prac- 
tical, for  the  title,  though  portentous  with  ten 
syllables,  meant  nothing  particular,  and  the 
initials  were  less  trouble  to  pronounce.  He 
fully  believed  that  he  was  the  benefactor  of  his 
race,  and  would  have  been  mightily  astonished 
if  one  had  presumed  to  brand  him  as  a  humbug. 
None  more  glib  than  Dr.  Pagani — he  could  roll 
out  words  as  lengthy  as  the  title  of  his  favour- 
ite bantling  by  the  yard,  and,  being  satisfied  as 
to  his  own  powers,  found  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ceiving others.  He  was  obstinate  and  indolent, 
of  low  mental  calibre,  and  he  differed  from  his 
second  only  in  that  he  hedged  his  self-conceit 
about  with  a  palisade  of  make-believes,  while 
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Dr.  Johnstone  boldly  threw  his  cards  down 
when  none  but  friends  were  by,  admitting  his 
low  ambition  with  engaging  frankness.  Pagani 
rarely  visited  the  wards,  and  when  he  did  was 
busily  untangling  theories^  or  mooning  of  ab- 
stract things.  If  a  patient  met  him  with  a 
complaint,  he  absently  pulled  the  ear  of  the 
complainer^  murmured,  "How  are  you  this 
morning?"  and  passed  on  with  a  seraphic  smirk. 
There  were  certain  airing  yards  which  he 
always  traversed  staring  at  the  sky,  for  they 
contained  persons  who  had  succeeded  in  forcing- 
even  on  him  a  conviction  of  their  recovery. 
There  was  one  man  in  particular  to  whom  he 
specially  objected  ;  for  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  interest  as  to 
ask  the  authorities  for  a  discharge.  But  nothing 
came  of  it^  for  the  man  had  no  relations,  save  a 
cousin,  who  preferred  that  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  and  so  declined  to  move  in  the 
matter.  There  the  man  remained,  and  Pagani 
said  no  more_,  but  looked  the  other  way.  When 
a  fresh  patient  arrived,  he  was  marked  off  as  a 
new  unit  on  the  mental  retina  of  Dr.  Johnstone, 
who   w^as   supposed   to    know   all    about    him 
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henceforth,  aud  who  sent  him  at  once  to  mix 
vvith  the  members  of  the  ward  to  which  he 
chanced  to  be  allotted.  If,  being  excited  by 
his  surroundings  and  recent  capture,  this 
arrangement  produced  shrieks,  he  was  dock- 
etted  "  homicidal,"  and  shut  up  until  quiescent ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  bore  the  new  com- 
panionship with  stoicism,  he  was  labelled 
"  melancholia,"  and  kept  in  a  room  with  a 
dozen  or  so  of  others,  in  order  that  cheerful 
companionship  might  withdraw  his  thoughts 
from  suicide.  Having  been  delivered  to  the 
jailors,  duly  certificated  by  two  medical  men,  it 
stood  to  reason  that  further  examination  was 
unnecessary.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  an 
outrage  on  professional  etiquette.  Being  inside 
the  asylum,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
patient's  insanity  (or  Avhy  should  he  be  there?), 
and  the  attendants  and  others  treated  him  ac- 
cordingly as  such.  But  all  this  concerned  little 
the  able  writer  of  "  P.  P."  Johnstone  was  paid 
to  go  into  details.  It  was  his  business,  and  not 
Pagani's,  and  very  well  he  did  it  on  the  whole. 
If  an  obtrusive  stranger  was  vulgar  enough 
to  arrive  with  an  order  to  go  round,  the  chief, 
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laying  aside  beloved  P.  P.,  put  on  bis  best 
frock-coat,  and  beamed  throngb  his  spectacles^ 
and  waved  his  hands  till  the  visitor  thought  lie 
had  never  seen  so  engaging  a  patriarch,  or  so 
wise  a  man,  and  was  only  dimly  conscious,  after 
mature  reflection,  that  the  chief  had  been  great 
in  metaphor  and  verbiage  of  a  wholly  unmean- 
ing kind.  Such  positive  information  as  was 
given  had  been  doled  out  in  dribblets  by  John- 
stone. Pagani  knew  better  than  to  go  round 
alone  with  anyone.  If  Johnstone  was  detained 
for  a  moment  in  one  ward  while  he  and  his 
visitor  were  in  another,  his  perturbation  was 
pitiable  to  witness,  and  the  attendants  knew 
him  so  well  that,  on  an  emergency  of  the  sort, 
they  set  themselves  to  produce  diversions. 
"  Beg  pardon,  doctor,"  one  would  hazard,  with 
heels  together  and  a  military  salute.  "  Per- 
haps the  gent  would  like  to  look  at  the  bread, 
or  the  new-fangled  mattress,  or  the  brand-new 
bath/'  or  anything  else  that  might  be  at  hand, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  visitor  and  put  a 
stop  to  his  inopportune  questioning.  It  is  said 
that  two  is  company,  while  three  is  none.  Till 
Melvil  Winthrop  entered  the  Beehive  his  two- 
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seniors  had  gone  on  in  their  humdrum  way, 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 
The  elder  had  droned  out  his  scientific  plati- 
tudes, and  wrapped  up  his  meaning — such  as 
there  was  of  it — in  a  multitude  of  flowery 
words  ;  while  the  junior,  being  lazy^  interviewed 
the  attendants  rather  than  worry  his  head  with 
the  patients,  dropping  casually  into  this  ward 
or  that,  with  a  word  or  two  here  or  there.  As 
for  his  private  opinion,  he  cut  the  knot  at  once 
which  his  chief  was  always  pretending  to  untie. 
''  Insanity  is  incurable,"  he  roundly  declared ; 
*' so  what's  the  use  of  bothering?  As  we  don't 
know  what  mind  is,  how  are  we  to  treat  its 
ailments  ?  Pagani  says  that  it  is  force  energis- 
ing the  nervous  organism.  \Yhat  does  he 
mean — how  energise  ?  Claptrap  I  When  Na- 
ture's dumb  we  shoukl  respect  her  reticence. 
The  realm  of  speculation  is  infinite,  and  our 
language  is  rich  in  polysyllables." 

Therefore,  assuming  that  cures  are  impossi- 
ble, his  only  duty  was  to  see  that  order  was 
maintained,  whereby  be  did  not  mean  stillness ; 
there  w^ere  such  A'ellings  at  night  as  reminded 
Melvil  of  a  menagerie,  but  as  great  an  absence 
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as  possible  of  quarrellings  and  assaults,  no 
matter  by  what  means  obtained.  That  there 
should  be  no  black  eyes  at  all,  he  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  expect.  "  Well,  no  rows,  eh?" 
was  always  his  first  remark^  when,  with  thumbs 
in  armholes,  he  put  his  head  in  at  a  door,  and 
summoned  the  attendant  on  duty.  And  then 
he  would  cross-examine  the  attendant  as  to 
how  so-and-so  was  getting  on  (not  that  it 
mattered_,  since  he  was  incurable),  for  he  knew 
his  sheep  by  name  and  appearance  if  the  great 
Pagani  did  not;  and  then,  duty  being  accom- 
plished, would  move  on  elsewhere,  unless  some 
one  plucked  him  by  the  coat. 

Thus  Pagani  trusted  Johnstone^  and  John- 
stone trusted  the  attendants,  and  the  latter 
did  as  they  chose  with  the  patients,  who  knew 
better  than  to  complain,  for  if  they  did  they 
were  aware  that  they  should  catch  it ;  and 
everything  was  delightful  and  smooth.  If  a 
visitor  or  a  commissioner  was  expected,  the 
attendant  of  each  ward  would  say  to  those  who 
were  capable  of  understanding  (and  there  are 
very  few  lunatics  who  are  not,  for  they  are 
cunning  and  know  their  comfort  is  at  stake). 
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"  Look  here,  now.     You  just  be  content  and 
say  nothing's  wrong,  and  grin  and  be  pleased 
and  you'll  get  something  good.    If  so  be  as  you 
make  a  complaint,  I'll  bring  a  charge  agin  you. 
and  you'll  have  a  bad  mark  in  the  case-book, 
that'll  go  agin  your  recovery,  and  maybe  you'll 
lose  your  parole  and  not  be  allowed  out  in  the 
grounds  beyond  the  airing-yard  for  a  twelve- 
month;  so  beware!"     And  the  patient  grinned 
accordingly,  and  declared  he'd  rather  spend  all 
his  life   in    a   day-room  with  a   dozen    others, 
whose  habits  were  filthy,  their  faces  scratched 
with  fighting,   and   who    hated  each  other   as 
only  those  can  hate  who  are  compelled  to  live 
together,  than  leave  this  charming  society  and 
receive  his  liberty.     There  was  one  faded  waif 
— a  clergyman — who  was  always  put  forward 
on  such   occasions  to  vow  and  swear  that  he 
loved  Patsey,  the  shock-pated  keeper  with  the 
freckled  skin  and  ginger  topping,  and  the  nose 
all  over  his  face.     x\nd  his  love  was  so  fervent 
as  to  bring  tears  of  emotion  into  the  ej'es  of 
Aasitors_,    who    were    too    much    overcome    to 
perceive   that   this   love    was   like  that  of  the 
cur  that  fawns  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and 
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Iciks  his  muddy  boots  to  deprecate  the   stick. 

But  the  smooth  running  of  these  wheels 
received  a  shock  by  the  arrival  of  No.  3.  Melvil 
had  theories  of  his  own,  formed  while  studying 
the  county  asylums,  the  enunciation  of  which 
set  Johnstone's  oily  ears  back,  and  drew  a 
meditative  smile  from  his  chief.  Unless  checked, 
the  broom^  Johnstone  averred,  would  injure 
the  furniture  with  all  the  dust  which  at  the  first 
outset  it  threatened  to  raise,  before  it  subsided 
into  its  corner.  No.  3  talked  outrageous  non- 
sense, and  wanted  putting  down.  He  abso- 
lutely argued  that  whereas^  while  we  all  have 
our  wits  about  us,  with  all  our  self-control  at 
command,  we  can  be  irritated  into  frenzy  by 
petty  annoyances,  so  much  the  more  must  noise 
and  hubbub  and  never  ceasing  unrest  aggravate 
a  malady  which  already  tended  to  fury.  What 
did  he  mean,  and  what  did  he  require  '^  Was 
every  person  to  have  a  house  and  an  establish- 
ment to  himselfj  and  straw  laid  in  the  street 
outside  ?  We  get  used  to  everything  in  time. 
It  might  at  first  be  trying  to  have  a  frantic 
patient  screaming  and  blaspheming  in  his  box, 
with  but  an  inch  of  wood  between  the  suffering 
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wretch  and  your  bed-head,  but  bless  your  soul 
there  were  patients  who  could  be  pointed  out 
who  had  been  here  thirty  years  and  more.     Did 
they  mind  a  little  screeching — not  they !     To 
which  the  irresponsible  Winthrop  would  rejoin 
that  those  patients  had  become  imbeciles — had 
drivelled  into   idiocy  simply  because   of  these 
noises,  and  that  had  they  found  rest  they  would 
have   recovered   and    been   freed   long    since ; 
which  conclusion,  by-the-by,  was  a  7ion  sequiter, 
Johnstone  was  not  going  to  lose   his   temper 
over  a  boy's  vagaries,  however  impertinent,  so 
he  always  ended  the  argument  with  a  sneering 
laugh,  vowing  that  the  line  yet  remained  to  be 
drawn,  and  no   one  was  prepared  to  draw  it. 
He  declared  that  the  whole  subject  was  in  a 
muddle.     He    knew   a   case   where    a    lunatic 
escaped  and  voted  at  an  election ;  his  vote  was 
declared  valid,  though  he  was  afterwards  re- 
€aptured.     Arguments  being  futile,  and  conver- 
sation being   drouth,   he   invariably  concluded 
his  peroration  by  suggesting  another  bottle  of 
port. 

The   fii'st  few  days   at  Corbould   House   re- 
duced   Melvil    to    despair.       Pagani    and    his 
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■staff,  he  found,  were  mere  dummies,  put  for- 
ward by  a  layman — real  owner  of  the  property 
and  farmer  of  lunatics — who  was  stern  in  the 
matter  of  extra  expenses,  and  insisted  on  the 
house-books  being  kept  at  a  minimum.     This 
man,    who   was    never    seen,   had    been    orig- 
inally a   coachman,  was  dismissed   without   a 
character,   and  was    fain    to    keep    the   wolf 
from   the   door  by  taking  a  place  as  attend- 
ant, for  he  discovered  by  accident  that  in  many 
private  lunatic  asylums  no  character  is  required 
of  those  who  apply  for  a  place — indeed,  that 
too  good  a  character  may  even  be  looked  on  as 
a  drawback;  for  a  man  with  a  good  character 
might  object  to  such  of  his  fellow-keepers  as 
fully  understood  their  business,  and  be  squeam- 
ish about  things  he  might  see  and  hear ;  while 
one  with  no  character  (or  a  mere  reference  to  a 
tradesman)  may  be  expected  to  do  as  he  is  told, 
and  keep  his  tongue  from  clacking.  This  ci-devant 
coachman  occupied  for  two  years  the  position 
of  keeper,  and  did  no  worse  than  the  rest ;  but, 
being  dissatisfied   with  fourteen  hours  of  work 
per  day  for  the  wage  of  £30  per  annum,  was 
looking  out  for  a  better  job,  when  a  gentleman 
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who  was  in  his  ward,,  and  who — although  long- 
since  recovered  of  his  disease — found  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  his  freedom,  offered  to  settle  upon 
him  £3,000  if  he  would  help  him  to  effect  his 
escape. 

Now,  one  of  the  curious  points  about  the 
Lunacy  Law  of  England  is  that,  so  long  as  a 
person  is  in  durance,  no  soul  can  take  steps 
against  those  who  may  fraudulently  hold  him 
there ;  except  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and 
the  Attorney-General ;  and  these  gentlemen, 
from  motives  easily  enough  understood,  decline 
to  use  their  prerogative  unless  absolutely  driven 
into  a  corner.  No  relative  of  lower  grade  of  re- 
lationship than  the  incarcerator,  can  (without 
his  permission)  claim  a  right  of  access  to  an 
alleged  lunatic  under  certificates — no  bosom 
friend.  No  alleged  lunatic  can,  save  surrepti- 
tiously, send  a  letter  to  any  person  not  ap- 
proved by  the  incarcerator.  The  law  attaches 
a  penalty  to  the  suppression  of  letters,  but  the 
clause  is  easily  avoided,  the  case  shrouded  in 
mystery.  No  penalty  as  regards  the  doctor  in 
charge  is  attached  to  the  detention  of  a  patient 
indefinitely  after  recovery.     The  Lunacy  Com- 
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missioners  are  appointed  practically  for  life, 
unless  they  egregioiisly  misbehave  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  law  whereby  they  may  be  called 
to  account.  If  the  victim  effects  his  escape, 
and  succeeds  in  concealing  himself  for  fourteen 
days,  then  he  is  free,  and  may  not  be  shut  up 
again  without  a  new  order  and  new  examina- 
tion— not  that  the  latter  (as  we  have  had  reason 
to  see)  is  any  real  safeguard.  Free,  he  may 
demand  a  copy  of  his  certificate,  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain,  and  find  out  for 
the  first  time,  maybe,  wlio  is  the  enemy  that  has 
impinsoned  him  !  This  important  fact  being  ar- 
rived at,  and  his  freedom  assured^  he  may 
prosecute  the  signer  of  the  order  for  fcilse  im- 
prisonmentj  and  the  two  medical  men  who 
endorsed  it  as  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  crime. 
The  chance  he  has  of  ultimate  redress  is,  of 
course^  of  the  smallest,  for  more  often  than  not 
the  person  really  has  been  insane,  but  has  been 
kept  locked  up  from  motives  of  greed  or  malice 
long  after  the  complaint  is  cured,  or  maybe  he 
will  find  with  a  wringing  of  the  heart  that  it 
was  those  he  loved  best  who  loved  him  not, 
and  prefer,  pressed  to  the  earth  by  shame,  to 
bury  his  grief  in  oblivion. 
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The  gentleman  in  question  suborned  the  ex- 
coachman,  escaped,  regained  his  property,  and 
paid  the  reward;  and  oddly  enough  the  money 
which  had  been  bestowed  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  an   alleged   madman,  was   invested  by  the 
coachman  in  a  house  which  was  licensed  for  the 
detention  of  lunatics.     It  is  the  most  remunera- 
tive of  all  trades,  since   wealthy  relations  will 
sometimes,   to   ease    their   consciences,   pay   a 
thousand  a  year  for  a  man  to  keep  whom  only 
costs   £200.     The  ball   rolled   and   grew,  and 
with  it  grew  the  ambition   of  the  coachman. 
He  became  owner  of  Corbould  House,  and  en- 
larged and  added  to  it.     In  the   smart  gentle- 
man who  drove  his  phaeton  in  tlie  park,  who 
had  his  stall  at  the  opera,  and  money  galore  in 
his  pockets,  none  recognised  a  discharged  ser- 
vant, dismissed  for  petty  larceny.     None   knew 
anything  of  him  except  that  he  was  comfort- 
ably off,  for  he  never  went  near  his  property 
except  once  a  year,  and  it  was  ostensibly  Doc- 
tor Pagani's.     A  few  people  did  know  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  savant's,  for  now  and  then 
they  would  drop  in  to  breakfast  at  the  Albany 
and  find  him  there  ;  but  they  did  not  know  that 
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on  those  occasions  be  had  gone  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,  to  show  his  books, 
and  hand  over  profits. 

All  this  was  only  made  clear  to  Winthrop  by 
degrees,  and  as  the  truth  dawned  on  him,  with 
its  sordid  cheeseparing  and  shuffling  perform- 
ance of  duties,  he  became  low  and  oppressed. 
The  attendants  first  marvelled  at  and  then 
abhorred  him.  They  had  certain  disagreeable 
work  to  do,  and  were  accustomed  to  do  it  in 
the  way  that  was  easiest.  So  long  as  there 
were  "  no  rows  "  Johnstone  was  always  satisfied. 
AVho  was  this  himperent  young  sawbones  who 
would  teach  his  grandam  to  suck  eggs?  One 
day  he  found  Patsey  running  his  knuckles  in 
artistic  fashion  up  and  down  the  parson's  verte- 
bra, who  groaned  and  cried  for  mercy,  since 
there  was  no  stranger  by  to  hear.  Melvil 
spoke  in  stern,  strong  language  to  the  amazed 
attendant. 

"Pin  a  man  and  kneel  on  him,"  he  said, 
"  and,  besides  injuring  his  body,  you  banish  the 
flickering  self-respect  you  should  be  trying  to 
awaken.  A  keeper  should  strive  to  establish 
a  moral  influence  over  his  charge,  as  the  humane 
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man  does  over  a  beast.  Like  boiling  milk^  a 
madman's  turbulence  rises  and  may  be  checked 
— its  overflow  may  be  averted  by  watchful  pru- 
dence, just  as  bubbling  milk  may  be  taken  off 
the  fire." 

All  of  which  was  Hebrew  to  the  freckled 
Patsey,  who  believed  in  the  virtue  of  a  handker- 
chief lassoed  over  the  neck,  and  twisted  after 
the  manner  of  a  tou7viiquetj  with  a  prominent 
knuckle  pressed  smartly  on  the  jugular  vein. 
He  believed  in  the  deft  working  of  a  knee  on 
the  ribs,  the  entire  weight  thrown  forward  to 
increase  the  pressure;  did  not  despise  the 
manipulation  of  an  open  hand,  whose  slaps  left 
no  marks,  being  wont  to  consider  his  charges  as 
"  deceitful  varmint,  born  to  give  offence."  He 
had  the  profoundest  contempt  for  loonies,  as 
being  shiftless  folk  without  esprit  de  corps,  who 
could  not  combine  even  to  protect  their  limbs  ; 
and  settled  the  vexed  question  as  to  which  were 
dangerous  by  classing  in  that  category  all  who 
wished  to  depart  from  Alma  Mater.  He  prated 
of  flaccid  skins  and  distended  pupils,  just  as  a 
monkey  apes  his  betters,  chsfffed  the  *'  suicidals," 
and   drew   them   out   for   fun.     The  miserable 
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parson,  who  was  Patsey's  pet  patient,  was  in 
constant  trepidation. 

"  You'll  never  get  out  unless  you  force  your 
w^ay/'  Mephisto  whispered,  with  light  banter. 

"  Get  out !"  the  old  man  repeated,  vacantly. 
*'  My  skull  is  empty.  The  top's  off,  with  nitre 
rubbed  around  to  make  it  cold.  Why  get  out  ? 
I  don't  want  to,  if  you  won't  beat  me." 

To  which  the  freckled  one  w^ould  retort,  with 
a  great  guffaw,  screwing  his  big  nose  round, 

"Don't  want  to  git  out?  Take  that,  then, 
and  that''^  Ceach  a  back-wrench  of  the  arm). 
"  Batter  your  head  agin  that  wall_,  and  smash 
your  useless,  cracked  skull,  and  a-done  with  it 
— that's  the  way  out !  Would  yer  ?  Oh  !  yer 
would  !  And  a  parson,  too — for  shame !  Take 
that,  then,  and  that,  and  that !"  With  such 
Scrooges  as  caused  the  victim  to  moan,  and  tell 
himself  hazily  that  the  attendant  was  right ; 
that  it  would  be  well  to  win  release  even  by 
crushing  his  skull  against  the  bricks.  But  all 
this  was  private — concerned  only  the  attendants 
and  their  charges — had  nought  to  do  with 
meddlesome  No.  3y  ^'  who  was  agoin'  to  be  a  real 
noosance."     But  No.  3  was  there  (worse  luck) 
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for  the  present,  at  least,  so  the  freckled  Patsey 
begged  pardon  of  his  superior,  and  cringed,  and 
called  the  heavens  above  to  witness  that  nobody 
was  so  anxious  as  he  *'  for  to  learn^  and  that  he'd 
never  go  for  to  do  it  any  more." 

Though  the  general  and  his  first  aide-de-camp 
got  on  so  well,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
one  should  appear  to  the  other  as  perfection, 
absolute  and  entire.     The  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings is  the  sun  ;  yet,  whilst  worshipping  it,  we 
mechanically  count   the    spots.      It   is    human 
nature  so   to  do,  since  the  impulse  within  us, 
which  gloats  over  the  faults  of  others,  is  irrad- 
icable.     Johnstone  considered  his  chief  as  emi- 
nently useful  and  respectable,  if  a  bore  on  the 
subject  of  "  P.  P."     The   chief  was  sorry  that 
one   with   such   gifts   as   Johnstone   possessed 
should  be  so  seriously  given   to  backslidiugs. 
Whenever  the  former  could  emancipate  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  '^  P.  P."  he  was  wont  to 
preach  mildly  to  his  second  with  the  bee  for  a 
text.     There   are   so   many  ways   of  cheating 
time  in  a  serious  and  respectable  manner,  with- 
out giving  way  to  intoxication — a  turning  lathe 
and  a  microscope  would  be  effective — particu- 
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larly  a  microscope,  for  such  an  instrument 
always  inspires  awe  in  visitors.  It  is  like  lec- 
tures at  the  British  Institution,  or  performances 
by  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  People  do  not  un- 
derstand them,  but  would  rather  die  than  admit 
it,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  a  gush  of  respect, 
which  is  amusing  since  it  is  novel  and  does  not 
last  long.  But  Johnstone  was  lamentable  as  to 
his  manner  of  occupying  the  hours.  Those  who 
drink  deep,  sleep  sound.  The  effect  of  port 
upon  Johnstone  was  to  make  him  sing  the 
sluggard's  song  of  a  morning,  and  crawl  down- 
stairs in  a  semi-comatose  condition  about  twelve 
o'clock,  with  a  dry  tongue  and  a  hankering  for 
soda  water.  Of  course  it  did  not  matter  about 
the  patients.  They  were  doing  nicely,  for  was 
not  the  night-book  on  the  superintendent's  table 
minutely  posted  up,  and  signed  for  each  ward 
by  the  attendant  in  charge  ?  And  had  not 
somebody  reported  to  somebody  else  that  the 
tell-tale  clocks  had  been  struck  at  the  exact 
minute,  and  that  he  who  had  struck  them  had 
reported  that  the  patients  were  sleeping  like 
angels,  which  had  been  duly  reported  to  the 
chief?     No.     It  was  not  that  which  made  tha 
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second's  hours  so  objectionable,  for  his  head 
aches  were  his  own  affair.  But  more  than  once 
grave  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the  untimely 
arrival  of  sharp-nosed,  prying  visitors,  who  were 
suspicious  if  kept  waiting  too  long,  and  imagined 
all  kinds  of  horrors  in  the  way  of  racks  and 
chains  which  had  not  had  time  to  get  out  of 
sight.  The  savant  could  not  say,  "My  dear 
sir,  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  patients,  and  do 
not  wish  to  show  my  ignorance,  and  as  the  only 
one  who  does  know  a  little  drank  too  much  port 
last  night,  and  is  dyspeptic,  and  not  down  yet, 
we  must  wait  until  he  descends."  It  would  not 
do  to  be  so  candid. 

Even  worse  than  this  had  happened  on  cer- 
tain fatal  occasions,  and  the  excellent  savant 
nearly  fainted  then  and  there.  The  commis- 
sioners had  actually  driven  up  to  make  their 
survey  at  eleven  one  morning,  and  Johnstone 
happened  to  be  worse  than  usual.  There  was 
the  accustomed  delay  about  answering  the  bell 
which  gave  sufficient  warning  to  allow  of  the 
patients  being  shaken  up,  and  of  those  who 
were  not  presentable  being  put  away  in  cup- 
boards, and   flowers  being  strewn  about,  and 
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clean  towels  placed  on  all  the  horses,  But 
Johnstone  needed  more  shaking  than  the  pati- 
ents did — who,  poor  things,  had  not  imbibed 
port — and  so  his  chief  was  obliged  to  read 
to  the  great  guns  a  whole  chapter  of  ^^  P.  P." — 
and  discourse  learnedly  into  the  bargain  about 
a  new  fern,  which  was  as  old  as  the  hills, 
before  Johnstone  came  shuffling  into  the  room 
with  hair  all  of  a  touzle,  and  gummed-up  eyes. 
Pagani,  wakened  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
determined  that  an  expose  should  never  occur 
again.  What  would  strangers  think — worse, 
what  would  they  say?  When  number  three 
should  arrive  (who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would 
be  less  fond  of  port),  he  must  be  ready  to 
take  the  second's  place,  and  help  to  do  the 
honours  to  visitors,  to  which  end  he  must  be 
properly  primed. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  learn  you  must  be 
taught.  It  was  judged  better  for  the  third 
to  pay  his  first  visit  to  each  new  set  under 
pilotage  of  the  second  ;  but,  as  the  second  had 
his  little  peculiarities,  he  was  rarely  ready  to 
commence  operations  till  it  was  time  to  go 
to  lunch,  and  he  always  made  it  an  invariable 
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rule  to  take  a  constitutional  at  four.  Hence, 
their  task  would  have  taken  as  long  as  the 
Tichborne  Trial,  if  Melvil  had  not  waxed  un- 
ruly and  given  his  superior  the  slip.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  poorer  wards,  whose  day-rooms  were  ill- 
furnished,  whose  airing  grounds  were  mere 
prison  yards.  He  knew  also  those  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  which  occupied  four  or  five  of  the 
small  tenements  on  the  left,  with  long  dormi- 
tories above ;  bath-rooms  and  day-rooms  be- 
low, each  one  with  its  trim  garden;  which 
he  had  observed  on  his  first  arrival.  These 
seemed  cosy  enough,  in  a  homely  way,  so  far 
^s  externals  went.  It  yet  remained  for  him 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  patients  of  the 
iipper  class,  whose  dwellings  were  away  to  the 
right,  and  who  rejoiced  in  a  large  enclosure, 
studded  with  shrubs  and  flower-beds,  which 
sloped  down  to  a  canal,  protected  by  wire 
netting,  through  which  you  could  see  the 
marshes. 

Apparently  they  were  very  comfortable — for 
as  Melvil  passed  down  a  walk  he  was  aware 
of  a   good   billiard-room,  of  lawn  tennis   and 
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croquet,  of  a  group  of  antique  mulberries,  an 
aviary,  a  rose  garden,  a  family  of  peacocks. 
The  different  tenements  were  united  by  con- 
servatories furnished  with  tall,  flowering  plants 
and  palms,  and  variegated  leafage.  Bird  cages 
were  hanging  at  intervals,  varied  by  Chinese 
lanterns,  and  each  conservatory  (through  which 
you  could  detect  well-upholstered  sitting- 
rooms,  with  books  from  the  circulating  libraries, 
littering  here  and  there),  had  its  private  door 
giving  on  the  enclosure,  so  that  each — inde- 
pendent of  the  rest — could  be  opened  or  locked 
at  pleasure.  In  this  garden  a  young  gentle- 
man was  walking  with  the  trailing  step,  and 
bowed  back,  and  aimless  gait  which  charac- 
terises the  insane.  Close  to  the  door  by  which 
he  entered  stood  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
and  his  persecutor,  Patsey. 

Wretched  old  wreck !  It  really  was  a  won- 
der that  the  clergyman  never  knocked  his 
head  against  a  wall !  His  eyes  were  inflamed 
with  the  bubbling  of  sorrow ;  his  cheek  was 
rugged  with  tear- waves,  ploughed  in  deep 
lines  like  the  marks  of  the  ebb  upon  the  beach. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  all  by  an  adopted  son, 
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who  turned  out  a  blackhearted  swindler,  and  as 
his  memory  of  recent  events  was  in  mercy 
deadened  by  the  uproar  of  that  storm,  he 
would  put  his  hand  up  to  his  brow  after  a 
brief  conversation,  and  mutter,  piteously,  "  Rob- 
bed and  deserted,  though  I  supplied  him  with 
everything  of  the  best !"  then  smile  and  nod 
his  head  at  you.  Indeed,  the  only  individual 
whom  he  seemed  consistently  to  understand 
was  Patsey.  Of  him  he  stood  in  salutary 
terror,  obeying  his  slightest  signal. 

"  Why,  you  are  ubiquitous,"  Melvil  said, 
nodding,  for  he  felt  he  had  been  unduly  harsh 
to  the  attendant  on  the  previous  day.  "  You've 
changed  your  ward.  Why  is  this  gentleman  so 
strangely  dressed?" 

Patsey  touched  his  ginger  topping,  and 
wrinkled  up  his  face  all  round  his  nose,  and 
answered, 

"  The  chief's  promoted  us,  sir.  He,  at  all 
events,  can't  find  no  fault.  I  shall  be  on  duty 
in  this  ward  for  the  present,  and  my  gent 
here's  come  along  of  me.  You  wouldn't  like  to 
part  from  Patsey,  would  you  ?"  whined  the 
attendant,  like  a  crow  with  the  pip.  "  Tell  the 
doctor  about  your  rum  togs." 
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The  clergymaD,  pale  and  scared,  looked  up  at 
Patsey,  aud,  reading  his  orders  in  his  face,  re- 
plied with  alacrity, 

*^  No,  no,  not  leave  Patsey.  Not  on  any  ac- 
count. Oh,  no  !  Oh,  no !"  Then  feeling  his 
forehead  to  find  the  rest  of  the  order,  said, 
timidly,  "  What  else  ?     I  can't  remember." 

•'  Your  togs,"  prompted  the  attendant.  "  Look 
out,  now  !" 

"  My  clothes,  my  nice  new  clothes,"  echoed 
the  dazed  gentleman,  feeling  his  coat  with  a 
w^atery  ray  of  glee.  ''Look!  It's  cotton, 
woven  from  a  plant,  and  the  buttons  made  of 
W'Ood.  My  other  things  were  wool,  and  buttons 
horn.  Ugh  !  They  made  me  sick — so  sick — 
but  kind  Patsey  had  them  changed  for  me. — 
Kind,  good  Patsey — good,  kind  Patsey  !" 

At  thought  of  the  wool  the  clergyman  shud- 
dered, and  Patsey  explained  with  a  grin. 

'^  A  wegetarian  gone  wild,  is  this  queer  bloke, 
dan't  bear  animal  food  or  togs  made  from 
animals.  Kicked  up  such  a  riot  over  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings  that  we  had  to  dress  him 
-afresh  for  peace  sake.  And  sich  nice  new  cloth 
— clothes  as'd  bin  sent  to  'im  from  'ome.  I  pack- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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eel  'em  up  and  sent  'em  back  agin  at  once," 
the  ingenuous  attendant  added  quickly,  lest 
number  three  should  be  inclined  to  be  inquisi- 
tive. 

"  Hist !"  interrupted  Melvil.  "  What  awful 
uproar's  that  ?  Fighting,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken. You  say  Dr.  Johnstone  finds  no  fault. 
He  hardly  would  be  pleased  with  that,  I 
think." 

"  Cus  'em,"  growled  Patsey,  turning  vicious. 
'■'  A  wild  beast  show ;  it  is  no  better,  and  not 
pleasing  nobody." 

With  that  he  ran  oiF  at  a  trot,  followed  by 
Melvil  and  the  clergyman. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  NIGHTMARE. 


rpRUE  enough,  there  was  a  disturbance  going 
-^  on  in  a  secluded  corner  behind  the  grove  of 
mulberries.  A  sound  as  of  a  host  of  little  birds 
with  a  hawk  wheeling  above  filled  the  air,  and 
Mr.  Patsey,  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
ofiicial  capacity  of  number  three,  was  voluble  in 
curses  as  he  went. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  aggravatin'.  I 
told  Deas  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out.  The  life 
of  an  attendant's  a  perfect  hell,  that  it  is,  for 
we're  expected  to  be  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
all  at  once,  and  I've  not  learnt  yet  to  cut  myself 
in  quarters.^^ 

"  You're  not  on  duty  here  alone,  surely !" 
asked  Melvil. 

"  No.    But  there  are  sich  a  lot  of  difiereut 

M   2 
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things  to  do,  you  see.  At  this  time  of  a  mornin' 
there's  beds,  and  slops,  and  errands,  so  we've 
got  to  make  the  patients  look  after  each 
other,  or  we'd  catch  it  for  leaving  jobs  un- 
done." 

*'A  queer  arrangement,"  thought  number 
three.  "  The  evidence  of  one  lunatic  may,  it  is 
said,  be  taken  about  another  with  tolerable 
safety.  But  it  seems  a  plan  too  redolent  of 
workhouse  rule  to  set  the  sick  to  watch  the 
sick." 

''  Who  is  Deas  ?"  he  asked. 

Deas  was  a  well-to-do  farmer's  son,  in  whom 
vice  had  developed  into  madness,  if  vicious  pro- 
pensities run  to  seed  may  claim  to  be  a  phase  of 
genuine  lunacy.  He  was  a  thick-set,  strong- 
built  fellow,  with  violent  appetites,  and  low 
tastes,  kept  in  partial  check  by  inordinate  cun- 
ning, which  failed,  however,  to  combat  with 
success  the  delusions  that  racked  his  brain. 
Slightly  deaf  from  infancy,  he  came  to  imagine 
that  people  muttered  slander  to  each  other,  be- 
came one  of  those  dangerous  people  who  hear 
more  than  is  really  said,  who  fill  up  a  speaker's 
pauses  with  filthy  language  and  abusive  words 
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which  exist  only  in  their  own  foul  minds.  If 
you  spoke  to  him  he  would  go  on  listening 
after  you  had  done,  then  upbraid  you  indignant- 
ly for  swearing,  perhaps  deal  you  a  heavy  blow 
in  retaliation  for  a  supposed  insult.  With  a 
little  management  he  could  be  played  on  like 
an  organ,  changing  his  tone  according  to  the 
stop  pulled  out.  Being  always  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  irascibility,  he  could  be  turned  on  at 
a  moment's  notice  for  punishment ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  cunning  taught  him  to  be  as  quiet 
as  a  sucking-dove  or  as  sharp  as  a  hawk,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  received,  for  the  modest 
guerdon  of  a  glass  of  spirits.  His  associates  in 
the  ward  stood  in  abject  fear  of  him_,  for  he  was 
a  bully  and  a  brute,  and  would  undertake  at 
any  time  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror  and  keep 
the  patients  in  order,  while  the  attendants  were 
away  on  business.  There  were  usually  six  or 
seven  of  these  told  off  to  look  after  this  depart- 
ment, but,  as  Patsey  said,  what  with  cleaning 
up  and  doing  odd  jobs,  it  was  far  from  unusual 
to  find  all  absent  at  once  for  many  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  Deas  in  charge  of  the  menagerie.  As 
a  rule  Deas  was  to  be  trusted ;  but  now  and 
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again  the  devil  surged  up  withiu  him  beyond 
power  of  repression,  and,  transformed  for  the 
nonce  into  a  demoniac,  he  would  do  and  say 
things  so  monstrous  as  to  fill  his  comrades  with 
horror.  If  Johnstone  had  been  aware  that  such 
an  one  as  Deas  was  ever  clothed  with  authority, 
his  wrath  would  have  been  kindled,  for  John- 
stone in  his  experience  knew  of  grievous  exam- 
ples of  deliberate  murder,  committed  by  cun- 
ning lunatics,  who  were  sufficiently  sane  to 
know  that  they  could  not  be  hanged.  A  case 
in  point  occurred  in  1860,  in  which  a  female 
patient  stabbed  another,  and  then  tranquilly 
observed  that,  being  mad,  she  should  be  moved 
to  the  Criminal  Asylum  at  Broadmoor,  which  is 
probably  the  most  commodious  in  England,  and 
that  she  had  committed  the  crime  on  purpose  to 
arrive  at  that  desired  end. 

There  were  several  cases  of  peculiar  interest 
in  this  ward,  which,  because  it  was  occupied  by 
rich  patients^  was  christened  the  "  Upper  Side." 
One,  in  particular,  was  a  pet  patient — to  be 
trotted  out  for  the  behoof  of  visitors.  He  was 
cataleptic,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  machine, 
and  he  had  a  story.     Dropped  from  the  skies 
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into   one  of  the  vast  pauper   palaces,   he  was 
speedily  lost  in  the  throng.     Nameless — for  he 
could  not  be  got  to  speak — he  lingered  on,  with 
spine  curved,  and  head  bent  down — sweeping, 
sweeping,  day  after  day,  with  a  great  brush. 
Implement  in  hand  he  swept  and  swept,  like  a 
toy   guided  by  clockwork,  moving  the  handle 
with  mechanical  sway  and  unerring  precision, 
like  the  scythe  of  Time.     If  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  swept,  and  swept,  and  swept,  un- 
conscious of  the  change  from  day  to  night,  or 
night  to  day,  or  spring  to  winter,  without  heed 
of  meat  or  drink  til]  he  succumbed ;  and  have 
died  at  last  clinging  to  his  brush-handle,  sweep- 
ing, sweeping  feebly  to  the  end.     Why  should 
his  disordered  intellect  have  taken  this  strange 
turn?     Why  aim  at  perpetual  motion  as  con- 
nected with  a  scrubbing-brush  ?     At  meal -times 
it  became  necessary  to  wrest  the  broom  from 
him,  and  substitute   a  spoon,  forcing  the  new 
instrument   once   from   bowl    to    mouth,    after 
which  he  would  go  on  scooping,  scooping,  until 
stopped,  long  after  the  porridge  was  swallowed. 
None  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came, 
and  he  was  the  butt  and   amusement  of  the 
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ward,  until  one  clay  when  it  raiLed  and  was 
dull,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do,  a  new  joke 
occurred  to  some  one.     Let^s  give   "  s weepy " 
an  electric  shock^  suggested  the  humourist.     It 
may  do  him  good,  and  at  all  events  will  be  a 
lark.     No  sooner  said   than  done.     The  shock 
was    given ;    the   patient   wakened   as    out    of 
trance,  and  a  bystander  had  presence  of  mind 
to   ask  him  who  he  was.     "  John   Dalston,  of 
Chiswick,"  he  answered,  and  relapsed^  never  to 
speak  again.     Now  this  was  sufi&ciently  amus- 
ing to  make  up  for  inclemency  of  weather.    For 
John  Dalston^  of  Chiswick,  had  been  advertised 
for  time  out  of  mind  as  one  who  w^ould  hear 
something  to  his  advantage,  until  people  were 
tired  of  the  name  in  the  paper,  and  here  he  was 
discovered   through  mere   accident — a  pauper, 
though  heir  to  a  large  estate,  wdth  no  idea  be- 
yond his  brush.     The  aifair  was  noised  abroad, 
and   the   Chancellor   took   possession  of  John 
Dalston.     Now  he  dragged  his  weary  life  along, 
on  the  upper  side  of  Corbould  House,  and  swept 
and  swept  as  if  no   change   had  come  to  him. 
Between  his  crippled  fingers  there  was  a  brand- 
new  implement,  whose  bristles  were  constantly 
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renewed  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  wear, 
instead  of  an  old  one  ;  that  was  all. 

Now,  on  this  especial  morning,  the  devil  in 
the  shape  of  Deas  was  up  and  eager  for  the 
fray,  and  nothing  would  suit  him  in  the  way  of 
waggery  but  to  filch  the  poor  maniac's  brush, 
and  beat  its  owner  on  the  head  with  it.  The 
other  patients — all  but  two,  who  sat  apart 
under  the  shadow  of  an  arbour — gesticulated 
and  chattered  around  like  monkeys  when  a 
tiger  is  abroad,  some  joining  in  and  some  pro- 
testing, some  wheeling  like  tops,  with  a  dreamy 
accompaniment  of  song.  One^  who  towered 
above  the  rest  by  a  head  and  shoulders,  waved 
his  thin  arms  aloft,  and  commanded  silence,  for 
Adam  AO,  the  Rosicrucian  sage,  was  about  to 
divulge  hidden  mysteries  ;  but  nobody  seemed 
to  care  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  them.  All 
were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  fancies^ 
and  the  scene  before  them,  to  listen  to  anyone 
else,  so  the  preacher  preached  to  the  air,  as 
many  have  done  before  and  since.  A  remark- 
able figure  was  this  old  person,  who,  fantastic- 
ally clad  in  skull-cap  and  flowing  gaberdine, 
suggested  to  Dr.  Winthrop   some   magician  of 
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the  olden  time,  an  idea  that  was  further  carried 
out  by  the  wrapt  expression  on  his  wasted  face, 
and  by  his  long  white  hair  and  beard. 

''  Brother  Aryan,  peace  !"  he  shouted,  striving 
to  be  heard  above  the  hubbub.  "  In  the  name 
of  the  great  Melchisedec,  grand  master  and 
celestial^  I  command  you  to  be  silent.  Yours 
shall  be  the  Adamic  secret  of  perpetual  youth, 
confided  to  me  by  our  common  ancestor " 

"Take  this  letter/'  whispered  another,  fur- 
tively pressing  a  scrap  of  paper  into  Melvil's 
hand.  "Hush!  For  the  Queen's  eye  alone. 
They  won't  allow  me  a  tooth-brush,  and  she 
ought  to  know  it." 

"  It's  coming,  the  quake  cataclysmal,"  sang  a 
sallow  youth,  as  he  footed  a  solemn  measure. 
"  That  awful  anathema  day,  with  the  cowl- 
birds  and  croakers  so  dismal,  and  ravens  and 
Eoman-robed  jay " 

"  Hearken  !"  the  magician  shouted.  ^^  Yours 
shall  be  the  wealth  of  the  earth,  for  to  me  is 
known  the  secret  of  hidden  mines  and  treasures, 
available  alone  to  believers  in  the  second  Adam. 
Heed  not  the  modern  Sadducees,  the  orthodox 
owls  who  say  we're  mad,  and  are  like  March 
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hares  themselves — who,  in  their  insane  arro- 
gance and  contempt  for  the  charters  of  British 
liberty,  are  no  better  than  so  many  Torque- 
madas — who  keep  ns  here  by  flagitious  spells, 
pining  in  a  licensed  charnel.  Sir !  Mr.  Patsey, 
speak  the  truth !  Ignore  red  tape  and  admit 
my  perfect  sanity.  If  you  will  not,  beware, 
vindictive  villain !  I  know  your  crimes.  You 
have  sent  in  lying  reports,  and  induced  the 
corrupt  commissioners  to  libel  me.  I  am  in- 
structed to  inform  you  that  you  will  certainly 
lose  your  reason,  and  be  mad  till  re-incarned !" 

**  It  is  coming,  the  quake  cataclysmal,  with 

the  Deluge  and   douche-baths  baptismal " 

chanted  the  dancer. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  croaked  another,  suddenly,  who 
had  been  marching  very  straight  up  and  down 
a  path,  with  chin  well  forward  and  a  heavy 
frown.  ''Dinner!  Pooh,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  dinner,  who  died  so  long  ago !  Thank 
Ood  I'm  dead,  and  this  is  Limbo.  A  pretty 
place,  sir ;  I'll  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  it 
since  I'm  the  jailer.  What  did  you  die  of, 
pray?" 

Accustomed  though  he  was  to  such  scenes, 
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the  young  doctor  was  very  much  moved.  The 
delusions  of  some  lunatics  are  terribly  like 
truth.  The  man  who  declined  to  eat  was  in- 
deed dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
buried.  Before  he  could  reply  the  patient 
started  oE  again  on  his  solitary  tramp,  mutter- 
ing that  there  were  more  souls  arriving;  and 
the  weird  figure  of  the  magician  floated  up 
with  gaunt  arms  raised  and  beatified  expres- 
sion, attracted  by  the  new  face. 

"You,  at  last!"  he  cried  with  joy.  "Kneel 
at  once,  that  you  may  be  admitted  to  the 
brotherhood.  I've  looked  for  you  this  many  a 
day.  A  thoroughbred  Aryan,  sir,  quite  tho- 
roughbred— allow  me  to  press  your  hand. 
Dear,  dear,  wha.t  a  noise  they  make !  Quite 
mad,  every  man-jack.  Come  with  me,  for  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you."  Plucking  him  by 
the  sleeve,  he  tried  to  draw  the  new-comer 
behind  a  bush.  "A  true  Aryan — one  of  the 
chosen  race,"  he  pursued,  rapidly.  "  I  see  it  by 
your  aquiline  nose  and  refined  features.  Is 
this  a  step  up  or  down  ?  What  were  you  in  a 
former  state  ?  Ah  !  Let  me  see — let  me  see — 
it   requires  thought.     I  must  ask  Melchisedec. 
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My  poor  fellow,  you've  had  rises  and  falls  like 
all  the  rest  of  us,  but  peace  will  come  at  last 
after  a  few  more  transmigrations.  You — yes, 
you  were  Gurth,  King  of  Norway  once,  drowned 
in  a  storm — you  won't  remember  it,  of  course. 
And  then,  poor  fellow,  re-incarned  as  a  scav- 
enger because  you  robbed  another  of  his  wife, 
and  had  to  be  punished ;  and  then  a  blind  man 
— Milton,  I  declare,  let  rae  congratulate  you — 
proud  to  have  the  honour,  I  am  sure." 

The  sage  made  a  low  bow,  and  was  about  to 
trace  the  other  transmigrations  of  Melvil's  spirit, 
when  his  wandering  attention  was  diverted  by 
the  increased  uproar,  made  up  of  song  and 
screaming. 

At  sight  of  Patsey  the  athlete  Deas  had 
ceased  to  beat  the  cataleptic,  but,  resenting  a 
forcible  appeal  to  return  the  brush,  a  hand-to- 
hand  tussle  ensued,  which  produced  a  general 
stampede. 

"  I  will  have  it,"  panted  Deas.  "  Leave  rae 
alone,  or  I'll  tell  of  you  to  the  governor. 
Haven't  I  seen  you  kick  'em  on  the  heels  and 
twist  their  arms  ?  But  don't  you  do  it  to  me. 
Let  go— d'ye  hear." 
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Though  Patsey  was  perfectly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  the  young  farmer  was 
broad  and  muscular,  and  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  got  the  better  of  the  conflict  and  retained 
his  prize,  if  el  j^osse  of  attendants,  who  had  been 
making  beds  above^  had  not  come  clattering  to 
the  rescue.  The  cataleptic  received  back  his 
broom,  and  began  sweeping,  sweeping  as  of 
yore,  while  the  demoniac,  with  quivering  sinews 
and  foaming  lips,  was  hustled  away,  to  be 
heard  howling  at  intervals  for  hours. 

In  the  height  of  his  exasperation,  Patsey 
forgot  his  prudence  and  the  presence  of  No.  3, 
who  had  been  a  calm  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"  You'll  catch  it,  my  friend,"  he  called  after 
the  struggling  ruffian.  "  I  owe  you  one,  never 
fear !  and  I  don't  forget  my  debts.  Beg  par- 
don, sir,  but  he's  a  real  wicious  wagabone — I 
didn't  mean  nothing,  except  to  threaten  him 
like ;  maybe  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  observe 
that  I  didn't  strike  him,  sir,  though  he  caught 
me  a  nasty  one  under  the  jaw,  and  another  in 
the  small  of  my  back." 

Melvil  shook  his  head. 

"This  system's  an  atrocious  sham!"  he  ex- 
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claimed.  "  They  make  a  fine  parade  of  having 
done  away  with  straps,  and  manacles^  and 
cruelty.  Surely  a  strait-waistcoat  is  preferable 
to  a  measuring  of  strength,  wherein  both  parties 
lose  their  tempers,  and  inflict  injuries.  Straps 
are  at  least  passive,  and  cannot  strike  or  crush 
with  the  knee.  If  a  man  were  overawed  by 
numbers  it  would  be  different,  but  where 
attendants  are  so  few^  and  their  duties  so 
onerous_,  it's  a  question — a  grave  question — if 
we're  better  off  now  than  formerly." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?"  Patsey 
inquired,  gruffly,  for  in  the  matter  of  new- 
fangled changes  he  was  a  staunch  Conservative. 
"  We're  not  allowed  to  tie  'em,  and  you're  cross 
if  we  beat  'em,  and  you'd  be  no  better  pleased, 
I  daresay,  if  we  let  'em  fight  it  out.  They're  a 
quarrelsome  lot,  so  we  can't  help  doing  one  or 
t'other.  My  place  is  wuss  than  a  pleeceman  in 
the  Dials." 

"  No  !"  dissented  Melvil.  "  Both  one  and  the 
other  are  wrong.  In  a  properly  managed  asy- 
lum there  is  no  struggling.  An  experienced 
attendant  knows  by  the  twitching  of  a  man's 
face  when  he's  growing  excited  and  wants  soli- 
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tude.  Then  he  calls  assistance,  and  if  he  deems 
his  own  presence  irritating,  retires  from  the 
ward,  leaving  the  others  to  lead  the  man  quiet- 
ly away  where  he  can  shout,  if  he  must  do  so, 
without  distressing  the  rest.  All  madmen  can 
be  taught  obedience,  because  a  conviction  of 
helplessness  is  lying  more  or  less  remotely 
buried  in  the  breast  of  each  of  them." 

"  Well,  I  never,"  said  Patsey,  "  there'd  have 
to  be  a  good  many  changes  before  we  got  to 
ihat  in  these  shops.  Out  of  hearing  of  the 
rest!  That  ain't  possible,  to  begin  with.  The 
walls  of  all  these  places  seem  made  of  paper, 
and  the  floors  are  mostly  bare,  to  make  it  easier 
to  keep  tidy — and  that  is  an  advantage,  con- 
sidering how  short-handed  we  are.  Watch 
their  faces,  eh?  Why,  attendants  won't  stop 
in  a  place  more  than  a  few  months — at  some 
shops  they  change  once  a  week.  In  course  I'm 
only  speaking  of  the  private  shops — and  their 
guvnors  won't  have  a  bloke  who's  bin  in  an- 
other asylum — they  learn  bad  tricks,  they  say. 
What  kind  of  experience  do  you  expect  us  to 
learn  in  such  a  place  ?  I've  bin  here  nigh  upon 
ten  months,  and  I'm  quite  a  veteran.     Experi- 
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ence  I  Ha,  ha  I  Watch  the  expression  of  their 
faces  !     As  if  we'd  time  !     Well,  I'm  blowed  !" 

The  joke  was  so  refreshing  that  Patsey  could 
not  restrain  his  merriment,  so,  as  they  were  on 
dangerous  ground,  No.  3  was  not  sorry  that  the 
talk  should  be  interrupted. 

The  noise  occasioned  by  the  wrestling  match 
had  scared  the  pale  clergyman  into  absolute 
speechlessness,  and  even  shaken  the  magician's 
serenity.  Creepiug  up  to  Melvil,  the  latter 
clung  to  his  coat,  and  said,  in  an  awe-stricken 
whisper,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side, 

*'  Do  you  hear  the  guns  ?  They're  pointed 
git  me  all  round — the  dreadful  guns.  For  fif- 
teen years  that  big  one's  been  pointed  at  me, 
and  his  name's  Destruction.  At  night  I  wake 
and  hear  him  go  bang,  bang,  and  the  reports 
disable  me  so  that  I  can't  listen  to  the  blessed 
spirits  who  want  to  speak  to  me,  and  the  smell 
of  the  powder's  stifling." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Melvil,  soothingly,  "  you 
need'^a  little  quiet ;  your  hearing  is  over  sensi- 
tive, no  doubt.  I'd  go  into  the  conservatory  if 
I  were  you,  and  swing  in  that  nice  rocking- 
chair." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  shivering  old  man  brightened  at  sound 
of  the  cheering  voice,  and  the  considerate 
manner ;  so  with  a  bhthe  grin  he  swam  away 
obediently  at  once,  his  gaberdine  trailing  in 
straight  folds  from  his  thin  shoulders,  his  gaunt 
arms  raised  as  though  he  would  like  to  fly. 

The  young  doctor  was  depressed,  and  wished 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  he  had  not  em- 
barked on  so  desperate  a  venture. 

"  What  a  disease  it  is !"  he  said  to  himself. 
^'  Are  dreams  madness  '^  The  mind  that  dreams 
while  awake  is  mad.  Insanity  is  a  prolonged 
sleep-walking,  from  which  the  sleeper  may 
awake — or  not.  The  brain  of  a  sleeper  who 
dreams  is  half  benumbed  ;  so  is  that  of  a  waking 
lunatic.  If  the  entire  organ  can.  be  put  to  sleep 
by  medical  science,  it  may  wake  whole.  Thus 
is  it,  when,  after  a  period  of  profound  repose, 
the  subject  of  acute  illness  returns  to  normal 
consciousness  on  being  aroused.  And  the 
maniac — the  one  with  mind  diseased — instead 
of  finding  repose  provided  for  him,  seeks  it  in 
vain.  He  goes  to  his  bed  to  be  racked  by  new 
causes  of  disquietude.  Yet  how  difficult  was 
the  question  !     Would  it  be  well  to  condemn  a 
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mind  convulsed  by  passion,  torn  by  frenzy,  to  a 
solitude  peopled  with  its  own  morbid  imagin- 
ings ?  or  would  it  be  possible  by  judicious  classi- 
fication and  ,a  timely  change  to  other  wards^ 
and  the  introducing  of  new  objects  of  interest, 
to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation,  and  with  it 
the  effect?  This  state  of  things  is  awful.  Were 
I  locked  in  here,  I  should  in  a  month  be  a  raving 
maniac.  Peace  and  rest,  forsooth !  This  is  a 
bubbling  caldron,  always  on  the  boil." 

With  a  groan  of  discouragement,  Melvil 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
duty  in  the  office,  when  a  grave  voice  from  out 
the  arbour  said, 

"  Young  man,  you  preach  unusual  doctrines." 
Melvil  started.  Surely  the  sound  of  that 
voice  was  familiar.  Hitherto  he  had  not  no- 
ticed the  two  persons  sitting  in  the  shadow. 
People  w^ho  have  to  do  with  lunatics,  soon  drop 
into  the  habit  of  talking  before  them,  as  though 
they  were  deaf  and  blind ;  and  so  number  three 
had  argued  with  the  attendant,  and  soliloquised 
without  caring  if  a  patient  overheard.  Now 
he  approached  closer,  and  beheld  a  gentleman 
with  long  silver  locks  and  lantern  jaws,  and  an 

n2 
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expression  of  rooted  sadness.     Where  had  he 
seen  that  face? 

A  cold  sensation  crept   all  over  him,  as  he 
remembered  where  he  had  seen  it.     For  a  few 
moments,  two   years  and  a  half  ago,  he   had 
looked  on  this   gentleman,  as,  held    down    by 
Boots  and  wrapped  in   a  bed-curtain,  he  had 
raved   and   tossed.     This    was   Mr.  Patterson, 
Melvil's  own  patient — remorse  concerning  whom 
had  shaped   anew  the   doctor's    life.     At   last, 
then,  he  saw  his  victim,  and  would  be  able  to 
find   out  at  his  leisure  whether   he  had   been 
right  to  sign  for  him  or  not.     When  consider- 
ing the  matter  aloue^  he  had  always  hoped  that, 
if  ever  it  was  given   him  to  see   his    patient, 
he  should  find  him  raving,  or  watering  at  the 
mouth,  one  or  the  other ;    if  not   frantic,  im- 
becile ;  and  it  was  with  a  sharp  pang  of  pain 
that   he   could  not   help  remarking  now  how 
collected  was   the  patient's   manner,  how  sub- 
dued, how  sensible,  his   air  that    of  one   who 
had  been  stricken  down  with  an  overwhelming 
sorrow.     His  two  hands  were  crossed  upon  the 
crutch  of  his  walking-stick,  and  he  rested  his 
chin    upon   them^  remaining  as  motionless   as 
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possible  for  the  benefit  of  his  companion — a 
joung  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion— who  slept  uneasily  upon  his  shoulder. 

''Mr.  Patterson!"  cried  Melvil,  catching  his 
breath. 

"  You  know  me  ?     I  never  saw  you  before." 

"  Yes,  you  did — you  did,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor, in  an  agony,  for  what  he  most  dreaded, 
and  had  put  from  him  as  a  nightmare,  was 
here  before  him  in  live  flesh  and  blood.  No- 
thing could  be  more  calm  than  this  man's 
demeanour.  There  was  no  wildness  in  his  eye, 
BO  twitching  of  the  features.  He  was  un- 
usually staid  and  self-contained. 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  sinking 
into  a  seat  by  his  side,  examining  each  linea- 
ment with  feverish  haste.  "I  saw  you  once, 
and  was  compelled  against  my  judgment  to 
sign  the  certificate  under  which  you  were  put 
away.  I  could  not  help  it,  for  they  said  you 
were  dangerous,  and  would  surely  cut  your 
throat.      It  was   a   measure   of  emergency — a 

temporary    safeguard "       His    voice    died 

away,  for  the  old  gentleman  looked  kindly 
round  at  him,  and  observed,  unconcernedly, 
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"  So  yoii  are  the  judge,  are  you,,  who  con- 
signed me  to  penal  servitude  for  life?" 

'^  Oh !  don't  say  that !  You  were  raving 
then,  you  really  were.  You  have  recovered 
now,  I  see,  and  I  will  occupy  myself  in  obtain- 
ing your  release  without  delay.  I  will  speak 
to  Pagani ;  interview  the  commissioners ;  call 
upon  your  wife — is  she  alive?  Do  you  know 
where  she  lives  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  sighed,  and,  with  deeper 
sadness,  said, 

"  Hush,  hush.  It  is  you  who  rave  !  Do  not 
chide  yourself.  You  acted  in  ignorance,  and  it 
was  for  the  best.  I  was  delirious,  perhaps,  but 
never  mad.  How  could  you  gauge  the  differ- 
ence between  insanity  and  an  irritable  phase 
of  mind,  due  to  temporary  trouble?  You 
meant  well,  and  believed  you  did  your  duty, 
I  bear  you  no  malice,  for  Ave  are  all  liable 
to  error.  Pagani !  He's  very  fond  of  showing 
me  to  visitors — a  case  of  acute  melancholia — 
(he  chooses  to  say  so,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
contradict  him)  what  is  called  a  sane  patient,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  cure !  He  would  not 
lose   me  without  a  struggle,  for  I  am  a  very 
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interesting  case.     I  would  strongly  advise  you 
not  to  trouble  yourself." 

The  spirits  of  Melvil  went  down  to  zero. 
Melancholia,  forsooth !  Had  not  the  gentle- 
man a  right  to  be  melancholy,  if  he  had  been 
wronged,  as  the  young  doctor  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had?  Vividly  he  again  saw  the  lady 
in  red  velvet  of  whom  he  had  been  suspicious 
— who  had  seemed  too  gushing  in  her  grief, 
until  he  remembered  tliat  she  belonged  to  the 
South.  Were  his  suspicions  correct  ?  Had 
she  been  deliberately  playing  a  part  to  get 
rid  of  her  husband  ?  And  having  put  him  in  a 
box,  as  it  were,  had  she  locked  it  and  taken 
away  the  key  ?  A  sane  patient,  difficult  of 
cure.  In  his  own  mind  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  was  sane,  for  he  spoke  with  a  delicate 
tone  of  cynicism,  embroidered^  so  to  speak, 
upon  his  grief. 

Of  course  Pagani  could  not  desire  to  retain 
sane  persons.  That  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  he  w^as  an  honourable  man — had  even  tried, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  get  rid  of  several.  But,  as 
he  reflected  upon  what  he  already  knew  of 
Pagani,  he  felt   misgivings  and  saw  difiiculties 
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looming.  Those  admirable  papers  ia  the  Lan- 
cet— the  famous  P.  P.  "  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter, since  he  was  superintendent,  and  so  great 
an  authority  in  lunacy,"  he  thought,  regretfully, 
"for  the  world  to  be  deprived  of  his  lucubra- 
tions in  favour  of  the  patients  under  his  charge? 
If  Pagani,  abandoning  his  crotchet,  would  con- 
descend to  examine  this  man,  he  would  see 
that  he  was  sane,  and  inform  his  wife  that  he 
was  fit  to  resume  his  proper  position  in  the 
world.  And  she  would  be  thankful  to  have 
him  back,  of  course  !"  Number  three  would  see 
about  it  immediately,  and,  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  good 
action_,  would  set  to  work  with  new  courage 
and  ardour  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  Augean 
stable.  But  the  sane  patient  poured  cold  water 
on  his  zeal. 

"  You've  already  done  sufficient  harm.  Don't 
make  it  worse,"  he  gently,  but  sternly,  said. 
*'  One  grievous  error  is  enough.  I  have  for- 
given it ;  but  will  not  forgive  a  second.  I  was 
well  three  days  after  I  entered  these  portals — 
as  well  as  I  am  now,  in  spite  of  the  hubbub 
that  never  ceases — but  the  stigma  of  insanity  is 
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on  me,  the  brand  of  the  maniac.  Here  I  am, 
and  here  I  will  remain.  Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, young  man  ;  attend  to  your  own  affairs." 

This  was  terrible.  The .  spurs  of  remorse 
were  red-hot  ones,  plunged  deep  in  palpitating 
flanks.  Vainly  Melvil  argued,  implored,  and 
protested.     The  old  gentleman  was  adamant. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  answered,  with 
that  still  decision  which  there  was  no  gainsay- 
ing^ "  and  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right.  How 
I  loved  her,  my  Brunhilde,  my  beautiful  sibyl ! 
And  I  believed  she  could  love  me — an  aged  and 
battered  wreck !  Fool,  worse  than  a  fool ! 
She  tried,  poor  thing,  for  I  was  her  benefactor 
— hateful  word.  She  owed  everything  to  me 
— her  liberty  from  a  degrading  bondage — all ! 
But  she  could  not  give  me  what  I  sought,  and 
blindly,  ungenerously  claimed ;  and  I  am  rightly 
punished  for  my  selfishness.  When  the  chance 
of  escape  offered  itself  the  temptation  was  too 
great — she  took  it." 

"  Then   she   actually  plotted   to   get   rid  of 

you  r 

"No,  I  think  not.  I  have  pondered  much 
over  that — what  else  have  I  had  to  dream  of? 
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She  did  not  deliberately  wish  to  keep  me  locked 
away  until  she  had  felt  her  wings,  and  knew 
the  joy  of  liberty."  The  old  gentleman's  voice 
shook,  and  it  was  only  after  a  strong  effort  that 
he  could  resume.  "  When  I  came  to  myself  I 
found  myself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave — alone. 
For  month  followed  month,  and  she  never  came 
to  make  inquiries.  I  feared  she  might  be  ill 
through  grief.  By  degrees  it  broke  on  me — 
by  degrees,  alas !  or  the  shock  would  have  freed 
us  both  by  killing  the  too  fond  old  fool — that 
she  was  glad  that  I  was  gone,  for  she  never 
sent  me  a  kind  word.  I  got  an  attendant,  who 
was  very  obliging,  to  seek  information.  He 
brought  back  intelligence  that  she  was  well 
and  happy — in  the  vortex  of  the  world — ad- 
mired. 1  was  satisfied.  By  marrying  her,  I 
did  her  a  mortal  injury.  This  is  the  only  atone- 
ment which  I  can  make.  No  more  !  It  is  my 
affair,  not  yours." 

"  And  you  expect  pae  to  stand  by  and  sea 
this  done  ?"  cried  Melvil,  with  indignation. 

"  I  wonder/'  mused  the  other,  idly,  "  whether 
there  are  any  who  come  to  my  age  without 
having  wished  they  had  never  been  born'^  who 
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have  not  revolted  against  the  mystery  which 
plunges  them,  without  action  of  their  own,  into 
this  sea  of  wretchedness  V 

"  You  have  lived  through  much?" 

"  Yes,  alas !  I  have  lost  faith  in  man  and 
doubted  God.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to 
turn  my  face  to  the  wall,  and  wait."  After  a 
pause,  which  the  young  doctor  dared  not  break, 
he  resumed.  "  Do  not  be  distressed.  I  bear 
you  no  ill-will — on  the  condition  that  you  re- 
frain from  ill-judged  interference.  From  what 
I  overheard  you  say,  you  have  come  to  this 
place,  it  seems,  with  new  and  original  notions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  these  poor  things.  Well, 
abuses  are  numerous  enough.  Get  rid  of  some 
of  them  if  you  can ;  there  is  much  to  be  seen 
and  learnt  here.  Stay ;  if  you  really  are  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  making  good  the  awful  injury 
which  you  unwittingly  did  me,  I'll  give  you  a 
task  whose  accomplishment  shall  win  for  you 
forgiveness.  Look  at  this  young  man — asleep 
now,  for  a  wonder !" 

"  But  you — how  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
be  kept  on  here  ?" 

'^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  my  own  choice ;  in 
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the  second  place,  quiet  patients  who  pay  well 
are  an  economy,  and  therefore  desirable.  A 
violent  patient  may  need  two  attendants  all  to 
himself;  a  quiet  one  needs  none  ;  so,  the  more 
quiet  patients  there  are  the  fewer  attendants 
will  be  required — each  of  whom  is  mean  enough 
to  demand  board  and  wages — while  the  annual 
income  realised  by  their  keep  will  be  the  same. 
But  never  mind  me  now.  This  sleeper  is  a 
baronet  who  should  be  in  possession  of 
£30,000  a  year ;  his  days  pass  in  a  painful 
struggle— poor  wretch — after  his  wits.  Now 
and  again  he  gets  hold  of  them — then  they 
evade  his  grasp.  He's  passing  through  the 
crisis.  Who  may  foresee  the  result  of  it  ? 
With  rest — complete,  entire — he  might  recover, 
but  unless  serious  steps  are  taken  he  will  not. 
He's  drifting  past  the  saving  point — into 
idiocy,  utter  and  irrevocable.  He  comes  to 
himself,  and  chafes,  and  fights,  and  cries  for 
mercy,  and  subsides  again  repulsed.  It  is  just 
like  a  drowning  man,  who  rises  once,  twice, 
and  buffets  with  the  water,  then  sinks  ex- 
hausted to  rise  no  more.  Help  him,  if  you 
want  to  help  some  one,  and  be  quick  about  it, 
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or  it  will  be  too  late.  Procure  him  rest.  He 
lives  in  a  room  which  opens  on  the  dormitory 
where  sixteen  wild  creatures  try  to  sleep.  He 
never  is  permitted  to  sleep  except  by  fits  and 
starts — has  not  slept  through  a  night  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  Leave  me  alone,  I  say,  for  there's 
nothing  to  be  done.  If  you  save  Sir  Arthur 
Dyson,  you'll  be  doing  a  good  work,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  hand  and  thank  you." 

Melvil  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  his  rival, 
and  his  heart  was  sick.  Sir  Arthur  Dyson ! 
The  fortunes  of  the  two  seemed  inextricably 
mingled.  Melvil  looked  upon  his  rival,  and 
beheld  one  who^e  complexion,  though  florid, 
was  unhealthy  ;  whose  brow  was  knotted  rather 
than  lined,  and  who  muttered  and  writhed  in 
slumber  as  if  a  martyr  to  physical  pain.  And 
this  worn  creature  was  the  object  of  Cloris^s 
affection, — possessed  her  love,  whilst  he,  Melvil, 
young,  energetic,  and  not  ill-looking,  was  merely 
a  catspaw  to  be  used  when  necessity  required 
it.  He  was  to  be  used  so  long  as  useful,  then 
discarded  for  this  sick  person,  whose  big  bones 
were  distressingly  prominent,  whose  scaffolding 
seemed  on  too  large  a  scale  for  its  adornments. 
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When  in  good  health  he  must  have  been  a  fine 
young  fellow  ;  but  he  would  never  be  in  good 
health  again — would  dwindle,  as  Patterson  fore- 
shadowed. The  good  ship  was  on  the  coral 
reef,  dashed  by  the  surf.  Its  timbers  had  start- 
ed. Soon  nothing  would  be  left  but  a  few 
beams — a  skeleton — and  even  that  would  be 
knocked  asunder,  and  leave  no  wrack  behind. 

Mr.  Patterson  raised  the  head  of  the  sleeper, 
which  had  dropped  forward,  tenderly,  and  ad- 
justed his  neckcloth. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  he  murmured.  ''  Pagani, 
clever  man  as  he  is,  knows  no  more  of  Sir 
Arthur  Dyson  than  the  lamp  post.  These 
doctors  get  into  a  groove,  however  good  their 
intentions  may  be.  Accustomed  to  glance  at  a 
flock  that  gives  no  trouble,  they  say  a  word  and 
pass  on,  unless  the  path  is  absolutely  blocked. 
How  can  we  obtain  rest  for  the  poor  fellow — 
a  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  annoyed?  If  he 
were  only  granted  a  parole ;  permitted  to  wan- 
der away  across  the  marshes  on  fine  days  in 
charge  of  some  one  who  would  be  kind  to  him. 
You  could  obtain  him  that.  Don^t  you  think  it 
might  be  good  to  try  it  ?" 
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"A  parole?" 

"  Yes.  The  birds  and  the  sunlight — Mother 
Nature.  No  shrieks ;  no  harassing  delusions  of 
others.  A  parole,  permission  to  walk  out  with 
an  attendant,  might  produce  most  beneficial 
efifects." 

And  Melvil  was  expected  to  cure  this  rival — 
unhappy  Melvil  I  Concerning  his  own  victim 
the  worst  he  had  ever  dreamt  was  true.  Cloris 
had  implored  him  to  watch  and  minister  to  the 
dear  one.  His  victim  joined  in  the  prayer,  or 
rather  issued  a  command,  as  one  who  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  Was  he  meekly  to  obey  ?  What 
a  horrible  situation !  Men  are  men,  and  may 
not  be  blamed  because  they  are  not  demigods. 
To  save  Sir  Arthur  meant  wrecking  his  own 
life.  Had  Melvil  the  courage  and  resolution 
which  go  to  the  making  of .  a  hero  ?  He 
doubted  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  SWEET  RESTORER. 


4  NYONE  who  was  unaware  of  the  manners 
-^^  and  customs  of  the  "  Licensed  Charnel," 
would  have  been  sm'prised  to  hear  sounds  of 
dulcet  music  wafted  on  the  evening  breeze  from 
the  "  upper  side."  Yet  such  a  phenomenon  might 
have  been  noticed  about  nightfall,  two  or  three 
days  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Indeed,  it  did  not  escape  the  ears  of  Dr. 
Melvil  Winthrop,  as  he  sat  in  the  office,  close  to 
the  dining-room,  making  up  accounts ;  and  he 
called  out  to  his  superior  and  mentor,  Dr.  John- 
stone,  to  inquire  if  he  were  cognizant  of  the 
fact.  The  latter  replied  in  a  surly  tone  that  he 
was,  for  his  patience  with  the  new  broom  was 
ebbing.  It  annoyed  him  to  be  constantly  asked 
questions  that  required  to  be  parried,  and  he 
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began  to  look  on  number  three  as  a  crotchety 
obstacle,  who  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of  unless 
he  mended  his  manners.  Johnstone  was  Mel- 
vil's  superior,  was  practically  manager  of  the 
establishment,  and  it  was  offensive  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  junior  to  be  for  ever  pursing  up 
his  lips,  and  sniflSng  at  arrangements  hallowed 
by  custom.  Had  he  been  engaged  to  help  Drs. 
Pagani  and  Johnstone  to  get  through  their 
work,  or  to  be  an  obstruction  ?  Melvil  was 
sharp  enough  to  see  what  was  passing  in  his 
colleague's  mind,  and  resolved  to  benefit  by  the 
lesson.  Of  course  it  was  arrogance  in  a  new 
comer  to  cavil  at  this  and  that  which  were 
sanctified  by  the  dust  of  ages,  in  operation  at 
Corbould  House,  and  much  admired  there,  time 
out  of  mind.  Such  conduct  was  no  less  than 
an  impeachment  of  the  great  Pagani  himself. 
At  any  rate,  nothiog  was  to  be  gained  so 
early  in  the  day  by  tilting  at  what  might  prove 
to  be  a  bogey,  so  number  three  determined  to 
bide  his  time,  to  be  obedient  to  orders,  and 
study  the  details  of  his  profession ;  a  laud- 
able conclusion  whereby  he  would  be  making 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
VOL.  II.  0 
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retaining  for  hinaself  a  lodging  in  their  houses. 
Having  reported  the  unseasonable  sounds, 
Winthrop  said  no  more,  but  returned  to  his 
accounts.  He  would  have  liked  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  "  upper  side  "  just  to  see  who  was 
indulging  his  musical  proclivities,  but  it  was  an 
understood  thing — a  pretty  fiction — that  the 
patients  were  not  to  be  disturbed  at  night ;  that 
sleep,  the  sweet  restorer,  was  to  have  un- 
limited sway ;  and,  if  people  were  to  go  slink- 
ing about  like  burglars,  the  indignation  of 
attendants  would  be  roused  at  such  malignant 
signs  of  suspicion.  Was  there  not  a  night 
watchman,  a  person  of  distinguished  probity, 
who  wandered  from  one  little  house  to  another, 
wagging  his  keys,  unlocking  doors,  and 
flourishing  a  bull's-eye  through  chinks,  thereby 
waking  sleepers  at  regular  intervals,  and 
frightening  the  nervous  into  fits?  And  were 
there  not  tell-tale  clocks  in  all  the  dormitories 
-which  were  carefully  examined  in  the  morning 
to  see  if  they  had  been  properly  punched  ? 

Pagani  was  wont  to  tumble  into  bed  ex- 
hausted, after  burning  midnight  oil  over  a 
chapter  of  P.  P. ;  Johnstone  was  in  the  habit  of 
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doing  the  same  for  a  reason  connected  with  a 
Portuguese  vintage.  If  number  three  were  to 
start  a  practice  of  midnight  prowling  he  would 
be  casting  a  slur  on  the  vigilance  of  his 
superiors,  besides  outraging  the  feelings  of  the 
servants.  Though  attendants  might  constantly 
be  changed — going  because  the  fatigue  was  too 
much  for  them,  or  dismissed  for  misdemeanour 
— the  heads  of  departments  remained  to  instruct 
novices  in  the  ways  of  the  house.  There  was 
the  steward,  who  had  handed  out  groceries  and 
other  provisions  every  Monday  morning  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  thinking  of  retiring  on 
his  profits ;  there  was  the  head  cook  and  baker, 
who  was  a  sociable  fellow,  well  versed  in  secret 
duties  and  the  least  troublesome  way  of  doing 
them  ;  and  there  were  the  night  watchmen  who 
made  everything  comfortable,  who  banged  the 
door  and  clattered  with  the  keys  and  played 
cards  w^ith  the  night  attendants  told  off  for 
urgent  duty,  and  who  understood  their  pro- 
fession thoroughly.  There  was  no  fear  of 
traditions  being  lost.  So  long  as  Corbould 
House  had  been  an  asylum,  such  and  such 
things   had   been  done   there.     They  must  be 

o  2 
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treated  with  reverence,  therefore,  and  woe  to 
the  audacious  wight  who  should  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  them. 

Mr.  Patsey — although  his  ^'  topping  was 
ginger,^'  his  nose  all  over  his  face,  and  his  skin 
as  freckled  as  a  trout — was  a  sensitive  person, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  scolded.  This  is  a 
generation  in  whom  nerve  ganglions  are  ab-^ 
normally  developed.  Hence  it  was  only  right 
and  proper  that  Patsey  should  suffer  from 
nerves,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  he  did  he 
always  practised  on  the  cornet.  No  matter  the 
hour  when  his  attack  seized  him,  music  alone 
had  charms  to  soothe  his  breast,  and  his  breast 
was  soothed  accordingly.  AVhen  a  patient  had 
been  so  obstreperous  in  his  ward  as  to  necessi- 
tate his  being  pulled  out  of  bed  and  being 
thrust  into  "  seclusion  "  in  one  of  the  little 
wooden  sentry-boxes  at  the  end  of  his  dormi- 
tory, he  was  apt  to  continue  shrieking  and 
battering  on  the  door  with  his  fists  till  the 
denizens  of  the  hall  set  up  a  concerted  howl, 
moved  by  a  variety  of  causes.  What  attendant 
then  so  benign  as  Mr.  Patsey,  who  would  play 
'^  Beautiful  Star,''  with  variations,  to  drown  the 
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screams  of  the  animals,  on  the  principle  "that 
suaviter  in  modo  should  be  tried  before  fortiter 
in  re. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  took  out  his 
cornet  because  he  felt  aggrieved.  The  doors 
were  locked  below.  The  patients  were  told  off 
for  "  bed,"  the  hour  of  eight  having  struck. 
They  were  gabbling  and  chattering  as  they 
waited  for  orders,  like  so  many  parrots  in  a 
row,  but  Patsey  heeded  them  not.  His  soul 
was  vexed  by  the  proceedings  of  number  three, 
by  whom  he  had  been  that  day  reported. 
Apparently  number  three  had  come  to  Corbould 
House  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  persecuting 
the  virtuous  Patsey.  And  what  for,  pi*ay  ? 
JBecause  he  was  not  perfect  ?  Did  he  ever  say 
he  was?  The  ideas  of  number  three  on  the 
subject  of  attendants  were  ridiculous — wicked. 
Was  it  not  an  established  principle  that  atten- 
dants at  private  asylums  were  to  arrive  with 
minds  a  blank,  knowing  nothing,  waiting  to  be 
trained?  Did  not  Johnstone  openly  avow  that 
he  preferred  rough  men,  since  a  superior  class 
would  have  ideas  of  their  own,  and  be  certain 
to  break  down,  incapable  of  resisting  wear  and 
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teai*'^  AVere  not  the  duties  such  as  a  superior 
class  of  servant  would  decline  to  undertake  for 
long?  And  were  they  not  therefore  undertaken 
by  another  class,  who  had  to  earn  a  living 
somehow,  and  found  the  task  an  inordinately 
difficult  one  ?  The  intolerance  of  some  people 
was  disgusting.  The  highest  of  qualities  were 
required  for  an  attendant  on  lunatics^  said 
number  three.  Oh,  did  he?  The  jackanapes  ! 
Forbearance  and  temper,  power  of  reasoning, 
whereby  to  obtain  moral  control.  Bosh  !  Num- 
ber three  was  a  festering  splinter  which  called 
for  immediate  extraction. 

"  This  here  whipper-snapper  '11  set  us  all  by 
the  ears,"  Mr.  Patsey  muttered,  as,  engrossed 
by  his  meditations,  he  laid  down  his  cornet, 
"  and  this  here  berth,  tho'  it  may  hev  its  draw- 
backs, has  its  advantages  too — to  me,  just  now, 
anyways.  Nobody  asks  no  questions.  There's 
perks  to  be  made  by  one  who's  leery,  and  the 
time  tided  over  that  has  to  be  tided  over.  Some 
on  'em  complain  that  one  evening  in  a  w^eek  isn't 
enough  holiday  for  men  who  do  our  work.  I  don't 
want  no  leave.  Till  the  time's  up,  here  I  stops, 
unless  that  whipper-snapper  makes  it  too  hot. 
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and  then  let  him  look  out.  Cuss  him  !  Peeping 
Tom  caught  me  a-pummelling  that  mealy-faced 
parson  cos  he  wouldn't  give  me  his  new  clothes, 
and  said  I'd  get  the  sack  if  he  caught  me  at  it 
agin.  Since  he  came  that  parson's  takin'  to 
make  a  poor  mouth.  That  won't  do.  When 
they  make  a  poor  mouth,  it's  a  sure  sign  they're 
gitting  uppish.  That  there  wegetarian  clergy- 
man shall  look  jolly,  and  not  uppish,  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why.  Not  touch  'im,  eh  ? 
Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Sawbones,  Number  Three,  Esq. ! 
You  shall  be  obliged,  since  it's  my  dooty  to  a 
superior  hofficer,  but  it'll  be  the  wuss  for  'im  in 
the  end.  That  farmer  chap  shall  'ave  a  turn  at 
'im  on  the  quiet.  If  a  keeper  strikes  a  loony 
it's  a  crime ;  if  one  loony  goes  for  another  it's  a 
misfortun',  which  is  queer,  since  the  blows  of 
the  loony  are  harder  than  the  keeper's,  but  the 
world  is  a  queer  place,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it's  contradictions.  Yes,  Deas  shall 
have  a  good  strong  go  in  at  'im,  which  '11  be  a 
convenient  arrangement.  You  old  yer  bloom- 
in'  row  in  there,  d^ye  hear,  ye  gibbering  apes?" 
bawled  the  attendant,  waking  up  to  his  respon- 
sibilities.  "  Five  minutes,  and  out  go  the  lights. 
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He  threatened  I  should  'ave  the  sack.  Ho ! 
Indeed.  If  I  do,  'e'll  'ave  one  on  the  nose,  and 
chance  it.  Now  you  skip  into  bed,  you  fiends, 
and  try  to  behave  like  humans." 

With  this,  Mr.  Patsey  put  away  his  wrongs 
and  his  cornet,  and  proceeded,  by  the  help  of 
three  of  his  brethren,  to  get  his  ward  between 
the  sheets.  The  dormitory  was  brightly  furn- 
ished. Each  little  bed  had  its  dimity  curtains 
and  a  chair  by  the  side  adorned  with  an  anti- 
macassar and  a  strip  of  carpet.  At  one  end 
were  the  boxes  already  mentioned,  where 
the  patients  were  temporarily  enclosed  while 
suffering  from  acute  attacks  or  fits  of  recurrent 
mania.  Anything  more  absurd  than  such  a 
plan  (and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one ;  may  be 
seen  in  many  asylums)  cannot  be  conceived ; 
for,  though  lost  to  sight,  the  yells  of  the  pos- 
sessed increase  in  violence  by  reason  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  muffled  echoes  caused  by  the 
thin  partition  of  wood  add  a  ghostly  horror  to 
their  cries.  The  other  end  of  this  sleeping-room 
opened  on  a  lobby  which  was  used  as  a  diniug- 
hall,  a  square  space  from  which  the  corners  had 
been   cut   off.     Two   w^ere   private   bed-rooms, 
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occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  Dyson  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son respectively ;  the  third  was  employed  as  a 
lavatory  for  the  whole  ward  ;  the  fourth  was  a 
nook  sacred  to  the  attendants,  where  they  kept 
their  medicines,  aprons,  odds  and  ends  of  all 
sorts.  Beyond  this  lobby  was  a  corresponding 
dormitory,  and  beyond  that  again  a  couple  of 
private  rooms,  wherein  convalescents  were  sup- 
posed to  abide  who  needed  no  surveillance. 
These  w^ere  empty  for  the  present,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Patterson  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  ameliorating  the  baronet's 
plight,  if  he  could  be  transferred  to  one  of  these 
with  himself  for  his  immediate  neighbour.  No 
doubt  Dr.  Winthrop  could  manage  this.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  enable  him  to  exercise  a 
stricter  surveillance  over  his  friend  than  w^as  at 
present  possible;  for  he  could  not  reach  the 
opposite  cell  without  crossing  the  lobby,  and 
those  who  were  on  duty  had  a  habit  of  playing 
cards  on  the  dining-table  there  (while  sundry 
substitutes  in  the  adjoining  hall  kept  an  eye 
open  to  see  that  all  was  right),  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  players  should  object  to  being- 
disturbed.     What  a  grisly  fugue   of  groans  it 
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Avas  which  assailed  the  stricken  baronet,  as, 
with  swimming  head  and  senses  preternatur- 
ally  sharpened,  he  writhed  in  his  close  pigeon- 
hole, and  waited  for  the  day  !  There  was  the- 
roaring  of  those  in  seclusion,  distant  the  length 
of  the  dormitory-hall,  but  plainly  audible  ;  the 
heavy  breathing  and  muttered  exclamations  of 
the  occupants  of  the  rows  of  beds  ;  the  conver- 
sation of  the  watchers  (men  set  to  watch  special 
cases)j  with  a  curse  now  and  again  when  one 
had  lost  a  trick  ;  the  shuffling  of  feet  when  they 
rose  to  stretch  themselves,  or  to  see  that  their 
(ieputies  were  wakeful ;  the  banging  of  the 
three  lavatory  doors,  which  were  always  on  the 
move,  swinging  in  the  wiud  with  a  monotonous 
thud.  Even  when  the  patients  were  sent  to 
sleep  by  opiates,  there  was  no  true  rest  to  be 
obtained,  for  drugs  stupify  instead  of  tranquil- 
lising,  and  by  numbing  her  powers  render 
Nature  all  the  more  unfit  to  shake  off  the 
incubus  of  disease.  When  kept  quiet,  in  this 
fashion,  Sir  Arthur  would  lie  passive  snoring 
heavily,  but  when  he  awoke  his  mind  was 
certain  to  be  the  cloudier,  his  free-will  more  out 
of  reach. 
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His  condition  varied  much.  Some  mornings 
Avould  find  him  calm  and  sensible,  able  to  con- 
verse rationally_,  though  the  knitted  brow  told 
its  tale  of  the  violence  of  the  effort  he  was 
making.  He  would  talk  to  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments— an  hour  sometimes — buffeting  the  while 
Avith  his  delusions,  holding  them  in  check  ;  but 
little  by  little,  as  his  strength  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  the  light  in  his  eyes  would  fade,  and 
he  would  fall  back  with  a  cry  into  imbecility. 
That  cry  was  awful  to  hear,  speaking  as  it  did 
of  a  desperate  tussle  with  a  veiled  foe ;  and  it 
never  failed  to  send  a  thrill  through  Mr.  Patter- 
son, well  accustomed  though  he  was  to  it.  It 
was  like  the  cry  of  one  who,  hanging  over  a 
cliff,  finds  the  rope  to  which  he  clings  giving 
way.  Sometimes,  when  he  could  escape  alone 
into  the  secluded  arbour  in  the  garden,  he 
would  sit  and  ruminate  and  dream,  while  his 
temples  throbbed,  dissecting  his  delusions^ 
arguing  with  himself,  until,  like  spectres  at 
approach  of  day,  they  would  fade,  leaving  him 
exhaustedj  but  clear  of  intellect ;  but  then 
would  arrive  the  Comus  band— the  gibbering 
crew    of     comrades  —with    chatter    and    idiot 
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laughter,  and  back  would  come  the  shades 
who  were  almost  exorcised,  and,  dancing  fresh 
fandangoes  before  his  eyes,  bellow  their  menaces 
into  his  ears. 

Mr.  Patterson  had  w^atched  this  often  and 
often,  and  hence  became  assured  that  as  yet 
the  case  of  Sir  Arthur  was  not  hopeless.  Of 
all  his  companions  from  whom  he  tried  to  shield 
him,  the  magian  sage  in  the  rusty  gaberdine 
was  the  one  whose  influence  was  most  fatal. 
Indeed,  each  worked  upon  the  other  for  evil, 
for  the  character  of  their  delusions  happened 
to  be  exactly  opposed,  and  they  would  argue 
when  occasion  arose  one  with  the  other  till  the 
tempers  of  both  were  roused,  and  then  •  they 
would  come  to  fisticuffs.  The  magician  felt  con- 
vinced that  as  grand  master  of  Rosicrucians  he 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  second  advent — that 
he  was  to  be  the  Moses  who  should  lead  the 
chosen  to  another  home,  in  a  distant  planet  far 
up  in  the  emp^-rean  blue.  To  this  end  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  hidden 
world.  Gabriel  and  Raphael,  and  other  arch- 
angels, spent  all  their  time  in  journeys  to  Cor- 
bould   House.      He   heard  voices,  saw  visions, 
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dreamed  dreams.  After  passing  a  few  hours 
with  him,  you  came  away  with  a  vague  convic- 
tion that  you  had  been  plunged  back  live  hun- 
dred years,  into  the  time  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  the  crystal  ball,  an  idea  which  was 
carried  out  by  his  appearance,  for  the  pointed 
sliull-cap  and  silver  ringlets,  the  handsome 
face,  wasted  and  worn  by  vigil,  suggested  Doc- 
tor Dee  or  Paracelsus.  Part  of  his  mission  was 
to  make  converts,  to  awaken  Aryans  to  a  sense 
of  their  glorious  lineage  ;  so  he  was  constantly 
floating  about  the  corridors,  leading  away  with 
mysterious  action  anyone  who  could  be  induced 
to  listen  ;  and  having  caught  his  prey,  he  would 
expound  his  doctrines  with  one  skinny  claw 
outstretched,  just  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  ad- 
dressing the  luilucky  guest.  As  the  doctrines 
never  varied,  they  were  apt  to  be  exasperating, 
and  to  be  followed  up  by  blows,  even  when  he 
was  dealing  with  the  mildest  disputants.  But 
these  made  no  difference.  The  magician  gloried 
in  martyrdom  ;  moreover^  it  is  a  curious  fact 
with  regard  to  lunatics  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  feel  pain  as  sane  persons  do,  or  at  an}'  rate 
they  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  concealing  and 
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forgetting  it,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  lost  on 
the  attendants,  who  know  that  all  remembrance 
of  chastisement  is  pretty  sure  to  pass  with  the 
bruises. 

Had  this  mystic  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
instead  of  the  prosaic  nineteenth,  he  would  have 
been  a  saint — persecuted,  perhaps,  and  stoned, 
but  afterwards  canonized.  Of  just  such  stuff 
was  Peter  the  Hermit  made,  and  many  another 
whose  bones,  covered  with  jewels,  crumble 
under  foreign  altars.  Now  Sir  Arthur,  in  clear 
intervals,  partly  because  he  really  believed  it, 
partly  to  annoy  the  sage,  was  in  the  habit  of 
arguing  the  question  from  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site standpoint,  one  result  of  which  was  that 
Gabriel  called  with  a  special  message  one 
morning  to  delare  that  he  must  be  won  at  any 
oost. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  the  sage  would  observe,  with 
ticstacy  and  sparkling  eyes,  as  he  swam  up 
behind  his  opponent,  "if  3'ou  only  knew  it,  you 
are  a  medium — such  a  medium  !  But  all  in 
good  time.  Like  Saul,  you'll  become  Paul  some 
day.  You  shall  be  one  of  us — and  be  a  sweet 
singer — but  first  you  must  throw  doubts  aside. 
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Oabriel  shone  down  on  me  last  night,  and  told 
Tne  so." 

To  which  the  other  would  answer,  fretfully, 

"  You  are  deceived  by  cunning  scamps. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  the  supernatural.  All 
those  tricks  are  done  by  the  vampire-bat — the 
disseminator  of  fever  by  noxious  fumes — or  the 
man  in  the  cloak  who  haunts  me  after  dark — 
the  burglar's  assistant — the  performer  of  dread- 
ful wonders.^' 

And  then,  his  own  tap  being  turned  on,  he 
would  dilate  (to  the  poignant  grief  of  the  sage, 
in  that  it  took  so  much  time  and  trouble  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Gabriel)  upon  his  own 
views ;  those  which  were  the  outcome  of  that 
first  delusion  which  cost  Mrs.  Patterson  a  spade- 
wound,  the  delusion  of  the  cloaked  visitor  and 
the  odours  he  left  behind. 

"  There  are  persons,"  he  was  wont  to  declare, 
"  of  palpable  flesh  and  bloody  who  are  endued 
with  particular  powers  for  working  evil  on  the 
human  race.  Not  supernatural  t^owgvs, penchants 
in  the  direction  of  crime  for  its  own  sake.  The 
Thugs  of  India  belong  to  the  brotherhood  ;  the 
midnight  Bravi,  stabbers  in  the  back,  drinkers 
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of  human  gore.  Their  task  in  life  is  to  destroy. 
Their  patience  is  untiring,  their  sldll  infalHble. 
There  is  not  a  house  but  they  have  means  of 
entrance  to  it,  to  accomplish  their  infernal  work. 
When  a  new  house  is  built,  they  creep  thither 
stealthily  o'  nights,  take  up  the  boards,  saw 
through  the  nails,  but  leave  the  nail-tops  lest 
some  one's  suspicions  should  be  aroused ;  fasten 
them  down  again  with  moveable,  wooden  clints 
to  serve  as  buttons.  What  snug  berths  be- 
tween the  joists  to  rest  in  until  the  household 
is  gone  to  bed!  One — two — a  volley  of  snores 
is  the  signal  to  arise.  Then  they  steal  forth, 
the  vampires  commence  their  orgies,  have  their 
wicked  way.  Thus  are  worked  the  mysteries 
and  murders  which  never  come  to  light ;  the 
disappearances;  the  tragedies.  As  science  ad- 
vances so  does  the  pov/er  of  these  fell  ones.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  new  inventions^  new  dis- 
coveries, intended  for  the  good  of  man,  should 
be  turned  against  him  by  the  wicked.  If  dyna- 
mite will  slay  the  national  foe,  why  not  the 
private  one?  If  it  will  blow  up  the  fortress, 
why  not  the  home?  If  chloroform  will  pro- 
duce temporary  oblivion  for  the  easing  of  pain, 
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why  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  marauder  1  Do 
we  not  hear  of  ships  mysteriously  fired?  ex- 
ploded? Grim  tales  of  vessels  lying  on  the 
waters  without  a  vestige  of  crew  ?  Where  are 
they  ?  They  are  never  heard  of  more.  On  a 
table  an  open  book,  a  bit  of  worsted,  and  a 
thimble,  to  tell  that  mortals  were  once  there, 
but  all  are  gone — Avhither?  This  is  how  it 
was.  One  of  the  evil  ones  was  sent  on  board 
as  a  stowaway.  One  by  one,  by  order  of  the 
brotherhood,  for  sheer  frolic,  he  slew  the  un- 
suspecting— poniarding  them,  till  none  re- 
mained." 

So  would  Sir  Arthur  argue  against  the  sage, 
compelling  his  thoughts  to  maintain  their  se- 
quence, while  the  other,  flinging  his  arms  high 
in  the  air,  would  call  on  Kaphael  and  Gabriel 
to  succour  the  predestined  prophet.  "He's  a 
medium  without  knowing  it !"  he  would  cry, 
mournfully,  wringing  his  lean  hands.  *'  He's 
an  Aryan — a  thoroughbred — but  unaware  of 
his  privilege.  Is  not  his  nose  aquiline  and  his 
chin  small  ?  Oh,  Gabriel — Raphael — reply  !" 
Then,  growing  more  excited,  he  would  gather 
up  his  robe  and  return  to  the  attack.     "  Poor 

A^-QL.  11.  ? 
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boy  !  Poor  boy  !"  he  would  say,  with  profound 
compassion.  "  Three  centuries  ago  you  were  a 
Chaldaic  king.  I'm  told  to  tell  jon  your 
career,  that  you  may  be  warned  by  it,  so  you 
must  listen.  Since  then  you've  been  re-incarn- 
ed  ever  so  many  times.  You  know  that  there 
is  no  rest  beneath  the  sod?  That  is  a  false 
hope.  Your  body  being  worn  out,  your  soul 
passeth  into  another.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  you  were  not;  nor  ever  will !  You  may 
aspire  to  perfection,  but  it  never  may  be  yours. 
If  too  intellectual  in  one  life,  you  are  a  black- 
smith in  the  next,  a  boor,  a  swineherd.  All 
organs  must  be  developed  in  turn — hence  we 
must  be  meek — for  the  noblest  souls  at  times 
are  thrust  into  the  most  homely  envelopes. 
When  Shakespeare  died  he  became  a  pitman; 
Otesar  an  organ-grinder ;  Alexander  wheeled  a 
barrow  ;  and  so  Nature  equalises  herself  and  is 
sublime." 

Then  the  baronet  would  also  grow  hot  and 
furious,  and,  losing  his  command  over  himself, 
pour  forth  a  gush  of  ribaldry  while  his  brain 
tottered,  whereupon  the  sage  would  rise  above 
himself,  as  became  the  head  of  the  Great  Order 
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of  Melchiseclec,  and  become  very  provoking 
indeed. 

"  Equalisation  of  matter — deluded  creature  !" 
he  would  murmur,  in  aggravating  tones.  '^  You 
were  so  fragile  two  generations  back ;  so  pure 
as  to  be  nearly  perfect.  But,  as  that  may  never 
be,  you  now  are  coarse  and  low.  But  take 
comfort.  Next  time  that  you're  re-incarned 
you'll  be  a  Byron — a  sweet,  sweet  singer !  A 
Dante^  who  knows?  A  Goethe  or  a  Schiller!'* 
and  then  he  would  float  away  with  his  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  ecstatic  smile — and  Sir  Arthur 
would  groan  out,  "  Oh  !  take  him  away  ! — his 
patter  maddens  me — will  none  take  him  away, 
and  save  my  poor  mind?"  And  then,  with 
despairing  wail,  he  would  sink  again  into  un- 
consciousness or  idiocy. 

Not  being  behind  the  scenes,  it  may  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  Mr.  Patsey,  instead  of  keeping 
apart  these  men  whose  influence  one  on  the 
other  was  so  baneful,  made  a  point  of  bringing 
them  together  and  setting  them,  like  cocks,  a- 
sparring,  and  this  is  why  he  did  so.  Sir 
Arthur's  theories  suggested  veins  of  thought 
that  were  new  to  the  attendant.     Perhaps  there 

p  2 
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■was  more  truth  in  them  than  appeared  on  the 
surface.  That  was  a  splendid  idea  about  the 
results  of  science  being  double-edged.  The 
baronet  was  well  educated.  Mr.  Patsey  was 
not.  If  kept  up  to  the  mark,  and  deftly  goaded 
on  by  means  of  the  magician's  gabble,  he  might 
drop  some  more  hints  that  would  be  useful. 
If  chloroform  could  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  burglars,  why  not  other  things?  So  Mr. 
Patsey,  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  kuow^ledge, 
was  always  taunting  and  teasing  the  unlucky 
patient,  just  as  the  goose  must  have  been 
squeezed  and  teased  to  produce  another  golden 

egg. 

Therefore,  whilst  "  getting  his  ward  between 
the  sheets,"  as  he  called  it,  previous  to  retiring 
himself,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
sage  had  swept  after  Sir  Arthur  into  his  cell  in 
obedience  to  the  last  message  from  above.  Not 
being  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed,  he  lingered  and 
loitered,  pottering  hither  and  thither,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  his  opinions  on 
the  parson. 

"  Look  here,  old  covey/'  he  said,  pointing  his 
words   Avith   his   thumb,   "  you    think   yourself 
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artful,  devilish  artful ;  but  so  am  I.  You  think 
that  worriting  Sawbones  will  take  your  part 
agin  me,  and  that  you  may  snap  your  fingers 
in  my  face.  Now  hearken  to  me  once  for  all,  and 
don't  pretend  to  be  silly,  for  that  wegetarian 
rubbidge  is  a  blind ;  you're  smart  enough  if  you 
like.  If  you  dare  to  go  a-meawling  and  a- 
puking  to  'im  and  makin'  a  poor  mouth,  I'll 
half  kill  you,  I  will — and  Tm  a  man  of  my 
word,  as  you  should  know  by  this.  You  must 
look  on  that  Sawbones  as  if  he  were  a  stranger, 
d'ye  hear  ?  Now,  what  is  it  you  say  when  you 
see  a  stranger  ?     Out  with  it." 

"  Don^t  take  me  away  from  Patsey — I  love 
Patsey,"  muttered  the  luckless  clergyman, 
running  out  the  words  as  a  child  does  his 
lesson,  when  a  cane  is  being  held  over  his  head. 

"  That's  right — ve-ry  good,"  drawled  the 
attendant,  rubbing  his  knuckles  up  the  spine  of 
the  patient,  just  to  enliven  him  whilst  putting 
on  his  night-shirt.  "  If  you're  good,  all  right. 
If  not,  look  out  for  squalls.  I  shan't  wallop 
you  myself — not  such  a  gaby,  but  I'll  turn  you 
over  to  one  that  will.  You  see  that  chap  in 
Number  two  bed  ?     Yes,  he's  the  one  as'll  do  it. 
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Now,  what  are  your  orders  ?     Come — quick !" 

"  Oh,  dear !"  the  victim  sighed. 

"  Don't  grunt.  The  worritin'  Sawbones  ain't 
'ere  to  'elp  yer.  Speak  up  and  be  jolly.  What 
are  your  orders  ?" 

"To  be  careful  to  strike  the  tell-tale  clock 
at  four/'  the  clergyman  whispered,  shivering. 
"  Don't  let  that  man  hurt  me.  Oh,  please  be 
kind  to  me !     I  am  so  afraid  of  him." 

"  Well,  if  you  behave  and  are  jolly,  maybe  I 
won't.  Always  gay,  d^ye  hear'^  Brimming 
over  with  the  article  when  the  Sawbones  is  by. 
Obey  orders.  Mind  ye  don't  go  to  sleep, 
neither,  or  ye'll  forget  the  clock." 

'^  Oh,  don't  be  unkind !"  wailed  the  sufferer. 
*^I  gave  you  the  new  clothes,  did  I  not — the 
horrid  cloth  ones,  and  a  nice  new  set  made  of 
lovely  flax,  and  never  worn  once,  while  those  I 
wear  are  shabby  ?" 

"  Cos  ye  couldn't  'elp  it.  No  thanks  to  you," 
retorted  the  attendant,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  s'pose 
you'll  go  and  tell  the  worriting  Sawbones  that? 
If  you  do — oh,  my  golly !" 

The  vision  of  what  would  happen  was  so 
overwhelming   that   Mr.   Patsey's    large    nose 
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made  a  semi-circular  movement  round  his  face, 
as  the  shadow  does  on  a  sundial,  and  his 
knuckles  swept  down  the  spine  of  the  clergy- 
man like  a  series  of  postman's  knocks. 

"I  wish  I  was  a  pauper,  I  wish  I  was,  or 
could  be  taken  in  at  a  government  place !" 
sobbed  the  other,  till  his  stubbly  grey  beard 
was  dabbled  with  salt  drops.  ''  I  believe  they 
are  kind  to  paupers.     This  is  hell !" 

"I  don't ;  cos  then  ye'd  hev  no  clothes  of  yer 
own  to  give,  and  where  should  I  be  without 
perks  ?" 

With  this  engaging  sally,  Mr.  Patsey  moved 
to  Sir  Arthur's  room,  smiling  as  he  went,  for 
the  occupant  of  the  second  bed  was  no  other 
than  the  redoubtable  Deas,  Avho  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  attendant.  But  this  worthy 
had  no  idea  of  goading  anyone  to  noise  at  night. 
If  they  screamed  of  their  own  accord  it  was  not 
his  fault.  He  reconnoitred  Sir  Arthur,  who 
also  was  weeping  with  his  face  on  his  pillow, 
in  a  condition  of  pronounced  hysteria,  and 
thereupon  turned  off  the  sage,  who  had  been 
more  annoying  than  was  his  wont. 

"  Nothing  to  be  got  out  of  you  in  that  state," 
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he  growled.  '^  'E's  overdone  it.  You  shall 
take  some  physic,  or  we  shall  'ave  you  yelping 
by-and-by." 

Reflectively  rubbing  his  ginger  poll,  he  went 
down  the  stairs,  considering  what  else  there 
was  to  do,  since  it  was  his  turn  to  sleep  in  the 
ward ;  tipped  the  office  to  the  watchman  that 
his  dormitory  was  right  enoughj  the  warning 
dial  being  arranged  for ;  and,  returning  again, 
fetched  out  a  bottle  and  gave  the  baronet  a 
dose. 

"  Digitalis,"  he  said,  "  sedative  fust_,  and  then 
a  steramilint.  How  convenient !  No  records 
kep'  of  how  we  use  it — no  rude  questions  put. 
I'm  too  violent,  am  I,  Mr.  Sawbones  ?  Oh, 
indeed !  If  it  suits  me,  I  can  quiet  'em.  No 
one  on  special  dooty  to-night,  as  the  rabid  ones 
are  gone  to  t'other  hall.  Blest  if  I  ain't  dead 
beat,  and  want  a  good  snooze  myself." 

Examining  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  and  appearing  satisfied,  he  crept  round 
with  stealthy  step  from  bed  to  bed,  administer- 
ing a  dose  to  such  as  seemed  restless.* 

*'  No,  no,  not  you  I"  he  grinned,  as  he  passed 

*  A  fact. 
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the  clerg-yman.  "You've  your  work  to  per- 
form, and  must  be  lively.  Good  night,  gents 
all,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

And,  everything  being  shipshape  and  to  his 
liking,  he  committed  himself  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  the  poppy-god,  while  the  parson  sat 
up  and  shivered  with  a  grey  face  looming  from 
out  a  blanket.  And  as  the  hours  passed  he  sat 
and  stared  with  restless  eagerness  at  the  clock, 
as  though  it  were  a  vengeful  eye,  and  muttered, 
in  gruesome  cadence, 

'•  Oh,  God !  have  you  no  mercy  ?  When  will 
my  trials  cease  f 
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rilHANKS  to  the  liberal  sprinkliDg  of  digitalis 
-*-  about  the  wards,  Mr.  Patterson,  in  his  little 
corner  room,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just^  and 
awoke  astonished  and  refreshed.  Peace  at  last 
— absolute  quiet — he  exclaimed.  The  world 
must  be  coming  to  an  end  !  But,  on  visiting 
the  fellow-prisoner  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  charge,  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  marvel 
were  painfully  apparent.  The  baronet  was 
shaken  out  of  lethargy,  not  roused  from  sleep. 
The  vampire  bat  had  been  squatting  on  his 
chest,  he  declared ;  the  man  with  the  cloak  had 
pretended  to  escape  by  the  ventilator ;  whereas 
Sir  Arthur  knew  well  that  he  had  really  retired 
between  the  joists,  and,  having  buttoned  down 
the  boards,  was  waiting  for  the  sun  to  set.  Could 
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there  be  any  doubt  of  it  ?  Of  course  not.  Was 
not  he_,  Sir  Arthur,  bewitched?  His  eyes  were 
weighted,  when  he  awoke,  with  lead.  Then  he 
felt  excited,  and  after  that  was  oppressed  with 
drowsiness.  Who  could  possibly  have  brought 
about  such  symptoms — so  contrary  and  paradox- 
ical— if  not  the  persons  underneath  the  boards 
— they  who  were  told  off  for  his  destruction  ? 
His  friend  knew  well  enough  ;  but,  sighing^  held 
his  tongue. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  in  her  Richmond  bower,  also 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  guileless,  and 
turned  upon  her  image  a  glance  of  triumph,  as 
sitting  before  her  toilet-table  in  the  soft,  white 
dressing-gown,  whose  folds  were  classic,  she 
made  a  mental  inventory.  "  I  am  one  of  the 
loveliest  objects  ever  fashioned  by  Nature,"  she 
said  to  herself,  not  so  much  out  of  feminine 
vanity  as  to  count  up  the  weapons  in  her 
armoury  in  case  of  battle — "  and  I  owe  sacrifices 
to  my  beauty.  Madame  de  Castiglione  was 
reckoned  the  fairest  V^enus  of  the  second  empire 
only  the  other  day.  And  she  was  in  my  style 
too.  AVhen  she  left  the  enchanting  Paris  of  tho 
Bonapartes   to   honour   London   for   a   season> 
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people  used  to  gather  round  her  at  every  party, 
with  the  insolence  of  the  great,  and  stare  her 
out  of  countenance.  The  coils  of  her  Medusan 
tresses  were  no  richer  than  mine — the  shape  of 
her  face  no  more  perfect,  nor  was  the  colour  of 
her  skin,  or  the  modelling  of  her  arms  and 
bosom.  I  am  as  beautiful  as  she,  every  bit. 
The  world  make  no  cavil ;  dares  not  to  deny 
my  supremacy.  Nay,  I  am  more  beautiful,  for 
she  w^as  over-statuesque,  and  cold,  whereas  I 
can  astonish  as  well  as  charm — strike  terror  as 
well  as  please.  There  is  the  devilry  of  the 
gipsy  underlying  my  majestic  lines.  Je  suis 
Bohemienne  doublee  cle  grande  dame.  1  am  Ma- 
dame de  C,  grafted  on  Mrs.  Norton." 

This  was  very  satisfactory,  for  her  glass  told 
her  she  was  right.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  her,  will  never  forget  the  flash  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  eyes,  the  turbulence  of  her  sudden 
wrath,  the  cooing  of  her  laughter,  the  breadth 
of  her  style.  Mrs.  Patterson  appraised  herself 
correctly.  She  was  like  both  those  celebrated 
ladies,  and  yet  different.  She  could  assume  a 
playfulness  which  neither  could  affect — appear 
to  deprecate  with  bewitching  humility  her  un- 
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usual  height  and  size  and  width  of  shoulder, 
putting  forth  a  wee  foot  and  hand  as  if  to  say, 
"  I'm  altogether  too  big,  I  know — but  accej)t 
these  samples  of  small  perfection,  and  forgive 
the  rest."  At  another  minute,  swayed  by  way- 
ward mood,  she  could  be  overpoweringly  grand 
— a  Juno  in  repose — the  Ariadne  of  the  A^atican. 
What  silly  sentiments  the  poets  sometimes 
utter,  and  how  eagerly  people  accept  them  be- 
cause neatly  conveyed  in  rhythmical  verbiage. 
Probably  one  of  the  silliest  was  a  certain  re- 
mark about  ''beauty  unadorned."  There  is  no 
beauty  w^hicb  may  not  be  heightened  by  art. 
Sweet  simplicity  may  suit  some  styles,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  an  adornment,  and  takes  quite  as 
much  trouble  to  achieve  in  a  perfect  manner  as 
a  more  florid  fashion.  A  young  lady  may 
appear  enchanting  in  a  chip  hat  and  muslin 
frock :  but  do  you  suppose,  oh  blundering  poet, 
that  the  frock  has  not  occupied  hours  of  anxi- 
ous cogitation — that  the  exact  tilt  of  the  art- 
less hat  has  not  been  studied  before  a  glass 
with  the  door  locked?  Mrs.  Patterson's  love- 
liness required  adornment  of  a  pronounced 
Jiind.     Showers    of   lace,    trailing  trains,  rust- 
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ling  rich  stuffs.  If  you  had  seen  her  in  rags, 
you  might  have  dared  to  suggest,  while  be- 
stowing alms,  that  she  was  too  much  inclined 
to  embonpoint^  that  a  day  might  not  be  far 
distant  when — oh,  horror — she  would  be  abso- 
lutely fat!  As  it  was,  her  gorgeous  gar- 
ments suited  her  voluptuous  form.  Her  dress 
was  always  perfect,  if  sometimes  a  little 
flashy  and  eccentric.  The  greatest  of  all 
adornments  w^as  hers  now — of  greater  price 
than  pearls  and  diamonds  and  Venetian  point 
— that  which  stamps  success  ;  an  aureole  that, 
as  it  were,  shone  from  within,  glorifying  each 
delicate  curve,  ripening  each  carnation  hue. 

She  was  successful  and  happy  ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, was  prepared  to  enter  the  arena  in  de- 
fence of  this  newborn  happiness.  And  she  was 
fully  persuaded  that  she  was  justified  in  doing 
so.  Are  advantages  to  be  thrown  in  the  gut- 
ter? What  is  the  use  of  them  if  they  bring 
nothing  in?  The  idea  of  being  born  to  blush 
unseen,  and  of  being  content  with  anything  so 
unsatisfactory,  was  not  approved  by  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, w^ho  considered  the  theory  mawkish  and 
namby-pamby.     To  go  up   like   a   rocket  and 
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€ome  down  like  a  stick  was  all  very  well  if  you 
could  not  help  it — in  other  words,  to  flash  like 
a  meteor  and  then  vanish.  But  that  idea  had 
given  way  to  others  now  ;  might  be  surveyed 
from  a  new  standpoint  with  derision.  Mrs. 
Patterson  had  the  ball  at  her  foot,  and  meant  to 
send  it  far.  Circumstances  had  brought  her 
where  she  stood,  and  she  was  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  them. 

Having  slept  extremely  well,  with  the  gently 
modulated  breathing  of  a  babe,  she  awoke  re- 
freshed_,  and  looked  at  her  position  without 
blanching.  Vogue  la  galere.  Small  spiders  spin 
big  webs.  Everyone  who  stands  on  a  crag- 
edge  does  not  of  necessity  topple  over.  Danger 
braces  the  nerves  of  some,  while  it  paralyses 
others.  The  theory  of  the  plank  drifting  with 
the  stream  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Brunhilde's  content.  Really  and  truly  she  did 
not  consider  herself  a  wicked  conspirator.  She 
had  taken  the  initiative  twice.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  coup  d'etat  of  last  night,  and  again  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  when,  having  rashly 
placed  a  weapon  in  another's  hand,  she  set  her 
'woman's  wit  to  forge  a  rival  to  it. 
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When  she  reflected  about  the  faithful  factotum 
and  his  probably  rueful  waking,  she  laughed 
outright. 

"  *  Carlo  to  heel!^  shall  no  more  be  the  talis- 
man," she  thought.  "  One  little  monosyllable 
and  he'll  lick  the  dust.  Nat  1  A  shorter  spell 
than  '  Open  Sesame,'  but  quite  as  effective. 
Nathaniel  Bodfish  — what  a  name  !  K  gaol-bird  ! 
How  funny  he  must  have  looked  with  his  un- 
gainly figure  in  the  unbecoming  costume  of  the 
bagne !  What  a  stupid  fellow,  too,  not  to  go 
on  with  his  penance  to  the  end.  If  you  serve 
your  term,  your  little  mistake  is  washed  away, 
and  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  But,  if  you 
escape,  you're  always  liable  to  be  captured — the 
sword  is  for  ever  dangling — how  excessively 
foolish  for  so  astute  a  fellow." 

On  the  whole  Mrs.  Patterson  was  not  dis- 
pleased that  her  protege  should  have  shown  such 
folly. 

"  I'll  give  him  an  hour  or  two  of  clear-headed- 
ness to  realize  what  he's  done — for,  of  course, 
he'll  remember  by  degrees — and  then — I'll  read 
him  a  lecture  about  drink.  Taking  last  night 
for  a  text,  I'll  point  out  that  people  with   a 
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secret  should  take  warning  from  the  motto,  '  In 
vino  Veritas!  He  who  has  something  to  conceal 
should  never  drink.  In  the  first  gush  he  wished 
to  tell  me  all,  to  deliver  himself  to  me  a  sacri- 
fice, with  legs  and  arms  tied — a  Samson  shorn. 
Then  second  thoughts,  which  were  best,  said 
no.  And  then  he  was  guilty  of  the  indiscretion 
of  attempting  to  brow-beat  me.  Me!  ME  I 
And  now  my  Samson's  wig  is  cut  closer  than 
ever.  His  eyes  are  put  out — he's  a  wretched 
object — henceforth  a  drudge — a  scullion  !  I'll 
tell  him  all  that,  and  bid  him  give  up  drinking. 
The  vice  has  served  my  turn,  and  must  be 
abandoned — or,  like  Samson,  he  may  pull  down 
the  temple  about  his  ears,  and  bury  me  as  w^ell 
as  himself  among  the  ruins." 

That  was  all  very  well  to  begin  with ;  but 
after  the  lecture  how  was  she  to  behave  to  him  ? 
He  w^ould  have  to  be  kindly  treated — not  made 
desperate.  Sooth  to  say,  the  Creole  was  not 
one  to  be  unkind  to  anybody.  In  her  indolent 
way,  she  wished  all  around  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  herself^  because  those  who  are  comfortable 
and  content,  neither  grumble  nor  give  way  to 
tantrums.     Above  all  things  she  dreaded  tan- 
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truras,  because  they  induce  persons  to  commit 
acts  which  they  would  never  commit  in  cold 
blood ;  and  which  they  will  regret  to  the  last 
moment  of  their  lives. 

"  My,  dear,"  you  say  to  such  an  one,  ^'  how 
with  your  eyes  open,  could  you  have  been 
guilty  of  such  an  act  ?  You  must  have  been 
mad !"  And  the  individual,  seeing  what  he  has 
done — with  all  its  ramifications  of  disaster — 
murmurs  that  it  was  madness — uncontrollable 
impulse  ;  whereas  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knows 
right  well  that  it  was  *'  cussedness" — tantrums, 
pure  and  simple. 

Brunhilde  had  no  intention  of  producing  any- 
thing so  objectionable  in  her  protege — far  from 
it.  He  should  be  made  happy.  His  path  should 
be  strewn  with  blossoms ;  but  it  had  to  be  made 
quite  plain  that  he  must  not  give  way  to  vague 
longings  which  might  never  be  realised ;  that 
he  must  know  bis  place  and  keep  it.  This 
mast  be  strongly  impressed  on  him.  No  more 
kicking  up  of  heels  and  taking  liberties.  But 
of  course  those  impudent  liberties  were  due  to 
drunkenness.  If  drink  were  to  be  tabooed 
henceforward,  the  line  of  respectful  deference 
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-would  never  be  overstepped.  Nathaniel  must 
•understand  his  position,  be  forgiven  his  orgy  of 
last  night,  and  its  attendant  familiarity,  and  be 
instructed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  his  duties. 
He  must  also  have  it  impressed  on  him  that  the 
air  was  cleared  by  the  fulmination  of  the  awful 
secret ;  that  his  mistress  liked  him  none  the  less 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Broad  Arrow 
Brigade.  Many  a  lady  would  have  been  shocked 
by  the  discovery  that  the  stranger  she  had 
taken  within  her  gates  was  a  gaol-bird.  The 
"Creole,  with  her  peculiar  bringing  up,  had  no 
such  prejudices.  The  word  "  felon  "  evoked  no 
special  horror  in  her.  The  young  man  had 
said,  when  first  pleading  his  cause,  that  he 
wished  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  graduate 
for  a  return  to  respectability.  Well,  he  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  His  dear  mis- 
tress, to  whom  he  was  to  grow  more  devoted  day 
by  day,  had  influence  by  reason  of  her  position 
with  the  elite,  was  about  to  marry  a  gentleman 
with  thirty  thousand  a  year,  could  advance  and 
protect  him  in  many  ways.  He  was  to  be 
devoted  and  mute,  to  do  exactly  what  he  was 
told   and   avoid  babble,  and   the  guerdon  for 
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such  service  Avould  be  advancement  and  happi- 
ness. In  fact,  the  future  inhabitants  of  Dyson 
Grove  v^^ere  to  form  a  society  for  mutual  sup- 
port. It  was  to  be  a  commonwealth  in  which 
each  of  a  trio  was  to  hand  over  his  particular 
gifts  for  the  common  good  of  all.  It  was  proper 
for  Nathaniel  to  be  punished^  having  dared 
to  kick  over  the  traces.  As  penance,  he  must 
pay  another  visit  to  Corbould  House,  and  ferret 
out  certain  information.  This  could  be  man- 
aged through  the  friend  of  his  Avho  lived  there. 
Brunhilde  was  fain  to  admit  to  herself  that 
there  were  matters  that  required  clearing  up 
before  laying  them  finally  aside.  Not  only 
must  skeletons  be  removed  from  out  of  cup- 
boards, but  even  stray  bones  must  be  thrown 
into  the  dust-bin. 

The  protege  was  very  sheepish  when,  upon 
answering  the  summons  of  his  mistress,  he 
entered^  and  was  addressed  as  "Nat." 

He  had  awoke  with  a  headache,  and  this  was 
unsatisfactory  enough,  but,  as  his  numbed  senses 
revived  from  torpor,  he  became  imbued  with  an 
•uneasy  notion  that  something  worse  than  head- 
ache was  the  matter.     Gradually  it  dawned  on 
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liim  that  he  had  been  duped.  Lured  on  by 
siren  wiles,  he  had  divulged  that  which  mature 
reflection  had  determined  to  keep  buried.  The 
cunning  of  the  man  came  to  his  relief,  how- 
ever. The  first  thong  of  the  whip's  treble  lash 
was  torn  away,  but  the  second  yet  remained; 
while  the  third,  so  soon  as  the  nuptial  knot  was 
tied,  would  prove  exceedingly  useful ;  and, 
when  the  time  came  to  show  it,  his  mistress 
would  drop  her  haughty  mien.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  young  man  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  not  committed  so  fatal  an  error 
after  all,  and  smiled  at  Mrs.  Patterson  when 
fihe  called  him  by  his  name. 

He  agreed  upon  reflection  that  the  trium- 
virate must  work  together.  He  had  done  Avhat 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  under  the  influence 
of  liquor;  but  he  would  promise  and  vow  to 
break  the  bottle ;  to  take  the  pledge  if  she 
thought  fit  so  to  ordain.  But  she  must  not 
leave  him  kicking  his  heels  alone  as  she  did 
last  winter,  for,  now  that  she  knew  all  about 
him,  it  must  be  evident  to  one  so  shrewd  that 
persons  of  his  sort  needed  excitement.  They 
are  no  bookworms,  but  men  of  action,  whose 
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brains  and  hands,  unless  fully  occupied,  are 
certain  to  bring  them  into  trouble.  Hence 
it  was  a  wonder  that  during  those  weary, 
monotonous  weeks,  he  had  not  done  worse 
than  drink,  that  he  had  not  done  something 
which  would  have  ruined  and  compromised  her 
plans. 

'^  Suppose  now,"  he  explained,  "  that  I  had 
returned  to  the  games  which  put  one  in  the 
dock,  and  been  nicked.  What  would  you  have 
done  then  with  your  baronet  ?  You'd  have  had 
to  get  out  a  new  certificate,  and  perhaps,  you 
know,  the  doctors  w^ho  examined  the  gent  a 
second  time  might  change  their  opinion  of  his. 
state." 

Mrs.  Patterson  scrutinised  her  protege.  Did 
he  mean  more  than  he  said?  Was  a  danger 
showing  its  crest,  which  he  knew  of,  and  was 
hinting  at?  No.  His  face  was  admirable  in 
its  stolidity.  It  meant  nothing;  appeared  as 
though  it  never  had  meant  anything.  But  this 
fear  brought  her  to  the  point  at  which  she 
aimed.  She  would  never  leave  her  faithful 
Nathaniel  any  more,  she  said.  AYhen  we  are 
weak  we  must  be  protected  against  ourselves. 
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He  should  never  staud  in  the  dock  any  more, 
or  have  occasion  to  revert  to  crooked  courses. 
The  programme  was  carefully  prepared,  or 
rather  it  had  prepared  itself.  No  doubt  every- 
thing would  go  as  smoothly  as  possible ;  but  it 
was  well  to  look  out  for  rocks,  for,  knowing 
them,  a  paddle  of  the  hand  on  one  side  or  other 
will  steer  the  frail  barque  safely.  Nathaniel, 
therefore,  must  trot  off  to  Corbould  House, 
make  much  of  his  old  crony,  establish  a  sur- 
veillance over  two  persons  who  should  be 
nameless,  so  that  those  most  concerned  would 
be  certain  to  receive  early  warning  in  case 
anything  new  should  occur  regarding  them. 
There  is  nothing  like  keeping  open  a  weather 
eye.  "  Blink  men  eat  many  flies,"  saith  the 
proverb. 

That  was  prudent,  assented  Mr.  Bodfish.  He 
would  go  this  very  afternoon,  for  it  was  Mr. 
Patsey's  weekly  holiday,  and  that  gentleman, 
having  a  rooted  objection  to  showing  himself 
abroad,  would  be  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  a 
pal.  So  far  so  good.  Nathaniel  might  with- 
draw, and  rest  assured  that  his  sins  were  for- 
given him  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  kind  or 
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iudnlgent  than  his  mistress,  as  he  should  have 
cause  to  know,  if  he  behaved  himself. 

That  which  he  let  drop  by  accident — the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  showed  that  it  could  not 
have  been  by  design — set  Mrs.  Patterson  think- 
ing, as  she  descended  to  her  pretty  boudoir,  in 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  James.  What  was 
to  be  done,  if  Nat  should  return  from  his  jour- 
ney with  evil  news  ?  With  the  intelligence 
that  Sir  Arthur  showed  signs  of  amendment  ? 
The  Creole  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  decision  to  which  she  came  after  the  coup 
d'etat.  She  yearned  and  hungered  over  James 
after  the  undisciplined  fashion  of  her  race.  She 
loved  him — she  knew  not  why  ;  possibly  be- 
cause he  was  so  different  from  herself.  She 
was  aware  that  he  was  weak  as  water,  but  she 
did  not  despise  him  for  his  weakness.  She 
had  said  to  herself  at  dead  of  night  that  it  was 
too  late  to  take  her  hand  from  the  plough. 
James  and  she  were  one.  Their  hearts  had 
been  interchanged.  They  were  solemnly  be- 
trothed, and  such  a  betrothal  might  not  be 
broken.  Too  late  now  to  think  of  retiring  to 
Cuba,  and   living   for  the  future  in   the   past. 
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iSIo,  she  and  James  were  one  I  He  was  hers 
and  she  was  his ;  and,  that  being  settled,  wealth 
must  gild  their  love.  Hers  had  been  reckless- 
ly squandered ;  the  principal  portion  of  it,  at 
least.  It  was  too  late  to  retrench.  But,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  wolf  howl- 
ing at  the  door,  why  should  James  desire  her 
little  fortune?  He  approved  her  romantic  idea 
of  making  a  grand  pyrotechnic  show — a  glori- 
ous auto  da  fe  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  out  of  which 
should  emerge  Mrs.  Dyson,  like  a  splendid 
Phoenix  from  its  ashes. 

But  what  if  Nat  were  to  return,  a  bearer 
of  evil  tidings  ?  What  would  happen  if  Sir 
Arthur  was  to  get  well,  and  claim  his  own  ? 

The  question  rang  in  her  ears  again  and 
again,  but  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  It  was 
an  annoying  and  importunate  question,  and  she 
grew  restless.  What  was  James  about,  that  he 
did  not  come  and  call?  She  tried  to  read  a 
novel;  but  she  could  not  keep  her  mind  to  the 
story.  This  was  intolerable.  The  morning 
was  fresh  and  bright.  She  would  take  a  walk 
to  compose  her  spirits. 

She  strolled  through  Richmond,  looking  at 
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the  shops ;  ordered  a  few  trifles  here  and  there ; 
was  bowed  to  with  becoming  meekness,  for 
was  she  not  the  celebrated  beauty,  whose 
photos  were  sold  by  the  dozen?  and  did  she 
not  raise  the  town  in  its  own  conceit  by  filling 
the  streets  with  coronetted  carriages  when  she 
was  good  enough  to  give  a  party  ?  And  was 
she  not  soon  to  be  the  lady  of  Dyson  Grove, 
the  reigning  queen  of  Richmond?  Of  course 
she  was  bowed  to,  and  smiled  at,  and  smirked 
at,  and  when  she  was  gone  by,  people  pointed 
and  whispered  of  her  as  an  arch  favourite  of 
the  hierarchy  of  Olympus.  This  incense  calm- 
ed her  ruffled  spirit,  and  she  was  about  to  turn 
round  and  walk  home  again,  when  she  beheld  a 
face  which  gazed  at  her  in  sorrow  mixed  with 
anger. 

The  Creole  felt  a  little  thrill  as  her  eyes 
lighted  on  Miss  Galbraith.  The  train  that 
had  borne  'her  hither  was  puffing  out  of  the 
station.  AVhat  a  prying  nuisance  she  was  I 
She  had  then  rallied  after  the  first  defeat. 
What  brought  her  back  now?  What  did  she 
want?  Must  there  be  another  breaking  of 
lances — another  clash  of  arms — and  then  a  coup 
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de  grace  ?  If  it  must  be,  it  must.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son was  quite  in  a  fighting  humour,  so  she 
marched  across  the  road  with  the  sweep  of  a 
tragic  muse,  and  said,  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Galbraith  ?" 
This  was  too  much  for  Cloris.  Just  as  on  a 
former  occasion  she  lost  self-control  in  the  regal 
presence,  so  did  she  now.  She  felt  like  a  dun 
mouse  that  had  ventured  within  reach  of  a  cat 
— of  a  magnificent  Persian  cat,  with  silky  fur 
and  claws  long  and  sharp.  And  she  had  set 
herself  the  task  of  circumventing  this  cat.  The 
foolhardihood  of  the  attempt,  now  that  the  fray 
was  imminent,  paralysed  the  girl.  Had  she 
toiled  hither  simply  to  give  the  foe  a  victory  ? 
For  she  could  not  shake  off  a  suspicion  that  the 
stranger  was  an  enemy,  though  Melvil  in  his 
letters  had  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and  demanded 
her  reason  for  entertaining  it.  Fancy  asking  a 
woman  for  a  reason !  It  was  instinct — the 
sixth  sense  bestowed  on  the  sex — which  whis- 
pered that  the  foreign  lady  was  an  enemy. 
Before  the  baronet  went  mad,  was  she  not  in- 
stalled in  the  house  with  him,  walking  about 
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without  a  bonnet,  offensively  at  home  ?  True, 
a  motive  for  so  improper  a  proceeding  had  been 
suggested  by  the  ex-pupil  at  Isleworth,  -who 
informed  her  friend  in  a  postscript,  as  a  piece  of 
delightful  gossip,  that  Mr.  James  Dyson  was 
about  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  some  one 
who  was  exceptionall}^  favoured.  A  great 
heiress,  rumour  averred  ;  an  American  whose 
father  had  coined  millions  out  of  a  razor-strop. 
Upon  mentioning  the  subject  to  Melvil,  he  in- 
voked reason  again,  pointing  out  that  the 
bonnetless  stranger  was  no  doubt  the  heroine 
of  the  razor-strops,  and  that,  if  she  were  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dyson,  it  was 
only  natural  that  she  should  help  him  with  his 
brother.  But  reason  was  a  dotard.  Out  on 
reason !  Instinct  spoke  the  truth,  and  bade  the 
governess  beware.  Accordingly,  after  allowing 
time  to  pass  in  the  hope  that  things  would 
right  themselves,  the  dun  mouse  girded  up  its 
loins  and  ran  out  to  do  battle  with  pussy — or, 
to  speak  in  plainer  language,  Miss  Galbraith 
was  so  tormented  by  palpitating  fears  that  it 
became  urgently  necessary  to  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom.     Was  the  lady  in  anywise  mixed 
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■up  with  the  fate  of  the  beloved  Arthur  or  not? 
To  find  that  out  all  must  be  endured.  If  in- 
sults could  not  be  avoided^  they  must  be  borne. 
At  any  cost  she  must  discover  whether  any- 
thing underhand  was  going  on,  and,  if  instinct 
proved  to  be  no  liar,  well,  something  desperate 
would  have  to  be  attempted.  But  in  the  regal 
presence  she  felt  an  insignificant  chit,  incapable 
of  so  arduous  a  task.  Her  spirit  was  willing 
and  valiant,  prepared  to  affront  danger,  but 
her  arm  was  not  cunning  in  fence.  One — two 
— carte — tierce — and  she  would  be  stretched 
bleeding  on  the  sod,  while  her  blundering  foil 
was  sent  spinning  up  into  the  air.  Yet,  if  our 
time  is  come,  it  is  well  to  receive  the  coup  de 
grace  with  dignity ;  to  be  stabbed  full  in  the 
front  rather  than  turn  tail  and  receive  an  igno- 
minious poke  between  the  shoulder-blades.  So 
the  damsel  announced  with  as  mach  calm  as 
she  could  muster,  holding  her  courage  tight 
lest  it  should  ooze  away,  that  she  had  journeyed 
to  Richmond  on  purpose  to  obtain  positive 
information  about  the  baronet. 

She  blushed  as  she  detected  in  the  dark  eyes 
of   the    Creole    a    procession   of    uncharitable 
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thoughts.  The  latter  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
that  she  considered  the  homely  little  creature  a 
bold  baggage  and  a  brazen  hussy.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson twisted  the  corners  of  her  mouth  and 
sniffed,  thereby  implying  a  whole  host  of 
inuendoes  suggestive  of  base  motives  :  but  Miss 
Galbraith,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  hers,  held 
her  ground.  Innocence  acted  as  a  buckler 
against  such  insidious  shafts,  and  her  antagonist 
grew^  hot  and  wrathful.  A  little  marplot !  Mrs. 
Patterson  whipped  out  her  sword — a  dainty, 
slender  one — and  made  a  lunge  at  the  pre- 
sumptuous pigmy. 

"  Oh !"  she  said,  with  an  astonished  stare,  as 
if  replying  to  her  own  surprise,  ^'1  thought  you 
had  parted  for  ever  before  he  was  taken  ill. 
Did  you  not  say  so  when  last  I  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  ?  Poor,  dear  young  lady.  It 
must  be  terrible  to  be  a  wife  and  not  a  wife. 
The  world  is  so  censorious !" 

The  Creole  had  judged,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  previous  skirmish,  that  the  weak  point  of 
the  governess  w^as  pride.  It  could  be  detected 
in  her  Quakerish  aspect.  It  w^as  pride  that  had 
caused  her  to  refuse  her  lover,  lest  she  should 
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be  charged  with  dragging  him  down,  and  it 
was  a  smart  tap  upon  her  pride  that  she  had 
been  discomfited  at  their  former  meeting.  The 
point  entered  her  flesh,  and  she  winced,  but 
did  not  cry  for  mercy.  Brunhilde  waited  in 
vain.  Cloris  walked  on  by  her  side  without 
answering. 

It  was  to  be  a  set  fight,  was  it,  in  ever  so 
many  rounds?  Mrs.  Patterson  was  nothing 
loth.  She  turned  down  a  by-lane  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station,  for  the  wounded  would 
surely  scream  ere  the  final  thump  was  given, 
and  the  slain  would  have  to  be  carted  off  by 
rail  out  of  sight  of  curious  spectators.  Quarrels 
should  always  be  carried  on  in  private,  especi- 
ally in  small  towns  where  everyone  cackles  of 
his  neighbour. 

"  Yes,"  she  observed,  "  1  am  truly  grieved  for 
you.  How  dreadful  to  know  that  he  whom  we 
love  best  is  seriously  ill,  and  yet  that  we  have 
no  right  to  look  after  him.  That's  the  worst  of 
being  a  woman.  We  perform  a  Christian  act, 
and  our  character  is  lost  in  no  time." 

"  It  is  painful,  and  the  world  may  say  cruel 
things,"  acquiesced  Cloris,  mildly,  *'but  I  can't 
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help  it.  The  circumstances  are  most  peculiar, 
and  I  have  no  other  course.  How  is  Sir  Arthur? 
Convince  me  that  he  is  as  well  cared  for  as 
possible  in  his  melancholy  state,  and  I  will  go 
away  satisfied." 

"I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  engage- 
ment was  broken  off — no  matter  by  which  party" 
(oh !  spiteful  Brunhilde  !)  "  hence  I  fail  to  see 
what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 

"May  I  see  him,  just  once '^  If  there  is 
nothing  to  conceal,  why  not  let  me  know  all, 
and  set  my  anxiety  at  rest  V 

"•  My  dear  young  lady,"  responded  the  Creole, 
v/ith  soothing  -indulgence,  "  do  consider  what 
you  ask  !  Anybody  but  I  would  think  you  for- 
ward, but  to  me  the  awkwardness  of  it  all  is 
comprehensible.  Madness  is  a  sad  thing  in  a 
family,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  members  of 
it  to  shield  the  sufferer  from  observation.  If  a 
stranger,  bound  by  no  ties,  chooses,  from  mo- 
tives which  I  prefer  not  to  touch  upon,  to  try 
to  meddle  in  an  affair  with  which  she  has  no 
concern — surely  silence  is  the  most  kindly  wa^^ 
in  which  to  meet  her." 

Miss  Galbraith  walked  on  with  crimson  face 
and  head  bowed  down. 
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''  You  don't  think  so  ?  Nay,  consider  what 
the  world  would  say  of  you  ?  Are  we  to  pub- 
lish our  calamities  upon  the  housetops  to  gratify 
the  curious  ?  To  satisfy  the  spleen  of  those 
who  are  full  of  spite  over  what  they  have  lost  ? 
Pardon  me  if  I  seem  harsh  when  I  make  myself 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  world.  It  is  for  the  be- 
hoof of  you  who  are  a  child  that  I,  a  battered 
old  Avoman,  speak  plainly.  The  treatment  of 
Sir  Arthur  concerns  his  brothers,  honourable 
men,  above  the  breath  of  calumny.  Though 
you  are  intrusive,  I  will  tell  you  this  much. 
The  most  costly  advice  that  money  could  pur- 
chase was  obtained.  Sir  Jessaray  Dobbs  himself 
condescended  to  endorse  the  certificate.  You 
would  impeach  him  perhaps  as  well  as  the 
brothers  'i  No  doubt  for  a  fee  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  risk  his  reputation !  It  would  be 
beneath  me  to  defend  the  brothers.  Excuse  my 
rudeness,  but  I  feel  keenly.  I  shall  soon  be 
Mrs.  Dyson,  and  you  seem  to  asperse  the  good 
name  of  my  future  husband." 

This  was  all  perfectly  just ;  honourable  and 
true  on  the  surface.  Cloris  wondered  whether 
she  was  mistaken  in  herself.     Was  she  really 
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full  of  spleen  on  account  of  that  wretched  for- 
tune ?  Dr.  Wiuthrop,  who  had  elected  himself 
adviser  in  chief,  considered  her  suspicions  un- 
worthy. Perhaps  they  were.  And  yet  it  did 
appear  very  hard  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  she  was  to  be  permitted  to 
know  nothing. 

The  lady  was  cruel,  but  no  doubt  she  was 
justified  in  taking  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  a 
stray  governess,  who  made  journeys  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  teaching  other  people 
their  business.  Miss  Galbraith  was  about  to 
confess  that  she  was  malapert,  and  retire  from 
the  field,  when  the  victor  made  one  of  those 
false  moves  which  it  cost  her  so  much  trouble  to 
put  right. 

While  Cloris,  convinced  that  her  suspicions 
were  ungenerous^  was  preparing  to  ask  pardon, 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  struck  with  an  idea ;  and, 
instead  of  putting  it  by  to  be  tested  later  on, 
she  cast  it  into  shape  at  once  in  her  impulsive 
way. 

"I  really  must  mend  my  manners  and  curb 
my  temper,"  she  declared,  with  an  apologetic 
smile,  which    bristled  with  insolence,  "  or  Mr. 
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Dyson  will  be  ashamed  of  me.  I,  who  should 
know  better,  am  awfully  ill-bred — there !"  and 
the  small  hand  was  stretched  out,  beringed, 
white  as  ivory^  adorned  with  dimples.  ^'  If, 
more  worldly  wise,  you  had  taken  the  young 
fellow  to  nestle  in  your  prett}^  nest,  all  would 
would  have  ended  charmingly.  What  is  money? 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  would  not  have  him.  Say, 
are  you  not  sorry  now  that  it's  too  late — if, 
indeed,  it  is?" 

She  should  have  taken  warning,  for  the 
governess  looked  up,  startled.  It  was  in  the 
worst  taste  to  discuss  the  contingency.  Miss 
■Galbraith  thought  her  companion  an  odious 
person,  and  wondered  what  James  Dyson  could 
see  in  her ;  while  she,  despising  the  chit  by  her 
side,  and  bored  with  the  interview,  proceeded 
forthwith  to  develop  the  idea,  without  thought 
of  caution.  It  might  be  an  overbold  one,  per- 
haps, but  fortune  favours  the  brave. 

"  Confess  that  you  regret  having  refused  Sir 
Arthur,"  said  the  Cuban,  airil}^  "  I,  who  am 
one  of  the  family  now,  am  sorry  too.  He 
would  have  retained  his  senses,  you  know,  and 
have  been  a  decent  member  of  society." 
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*'  Alas !"  sighed  the  governess,  bewildered, 
''  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  with  that 
abominable  wull  overshadowing  us." 

*' There's  no  doubt  he  went  mad  for  love  of 
you.     A  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  poor  girl !     If 
we   have   power  to  remove,  have   we  also  to 
restore  ?     Not  always,   but  it  would  be  worth 
trying." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  have  taken  it  into  your  stupid  little 
head  that  Sir  Arthur  is  unjustly  detained — a 
sane  man  imprisoned  by  wicked  relations. 
Don't  deny  it.  Though  outrageously  insulting 
and  ridiculous,  you  do  think  so,  or  why  be  so 
pertinacious  in  your  questions  ?  It  is  possible 
— mind,  I  don't  admit  it — that  if  he  w^ere  fondly 
watched  by  one  who  could  be  devoted,  his 
chances  would  be  better  than  they  are.  All 
large  institutions  are  faulty.  But  there's  no- 
body, you  see,  to  come  forward.  His  brothers 
have  their  own  business  to  attend  to — haven't 
time  to  examine  into  details.  What  if  you 
were  to  devote  yourself — you,  to  whom  he 
owes  his  calamity?  I  vow  it  would  be  an  idyll, 
if  by  your  care  he  were  to  regain  his  senses." 
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"  Oh,  let  me  see  him  !"  cried  the  governess, 
-eagerly.  "  Have  I  not  already  begged  for  per- 
mission '?" 

"  Visits  are  bad  for  patients,  and  are  not 
allowed,"  was  the  blunt  reply,  "  for  they  are 
unsettling  to  the  mind.  If  you  undertook  to 
look  after  him,  it  would  have  to  be  daily  and 
hourly,  the  duty  of  a  life ;  which  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible,  unless  you  were  his  wife. 
Yes,  if  you  were  his  wife,  you  would  assume 
the  responsibility  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
his  brothers  :  keep  him  in  the  asylum,  or  re- 
move him  to  a  private  house,  as  you  thought 
the  most  suitable  to  his  condition.  The  care  of 
a  wife  might  work  wonders." 

Oh,  rash  Brunhilde  !  A  hint  dropped  by  the 
factotum  had  suggested  the  possibility  that  the 
baronet  might  be  better  than  he  seemed,  that 
he  might  be  on  the  mend,  and  that  a  ringing 
of  marriage  bells  would  solve  all  difficulties. 
The  moral  crookedness,  due  to  her  bringing  up, 
prevented  our  heroine  from  perceiving  the  enor- 
mity of  the  suggestion.  Her  contempt  for  the 
governess  as  an  adversary  betrayed  her  into 
reckless  sparring.     She  was  genuinely  aston- 
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ished,  therefore,  when  the  girl  stopped  in  the 
road  and  faced  her.  Indignation  flashed  from 
the  eyes  that  were  usually  so  mild,  and  dis- 
tended  the  nostrils,  for  anger  put  diffidence  to 
flight. 

*'  If  he's  fit  to  marry  he  has  no  business  to  be 
locked  up,"  she  cried.  "  What  I  in  the  same 
breath  you  say  he's  mad,  and  that  I  ought  to 
marry  him  !  And  why  ?  You've  dropped  your 
mask,  and  I  see  through  you  now_,  you  wicked 
woman,  as  well  as  if  you  were  made  of  glass. 
Your  design  is  plain.  There  are  but  two  ways 
whereby  you  and  your  liusband  may  devour 
my  lover's  fortune.  Though  you've  imprisoned 
him,  you  fear  he  may  escape,  and  you  want  to 
tie  him  to  me,  so  that  tlie  hateful  money  may 
permanently  revert  to  you.  You've  shown  me 
your  real  face,  and,  now  that  I  know  there's 
something  amiss,  I  will  make  it  my  business 
that  others  shall  see  it  too.  You  think  me  a 
weak  and  inexperienced  girl_,  but  you'll  find  me 
dangerous  for  all  that." 

Miss  Galbraith  trembled  with  the  passion  she 
endeavoured  to  control,  and  Brunhilde,  looking 
down  on  the  blanched  face,  perceived  her  blun- 
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der,  and  took  refuge  in  scorn.  Drawing  herself 
up,  she  replied,  with  a  cold  disdain  that  covered 
a  white  heat : 

"  What  fine  airs  !  Don't  provoke  me,  Miss 
CI  oris — that,  I  believe,  is  your  preposterous 
name — or  you  may  rue  it.  As  you  picturesque- 
ly put  it,  Sir  Arthur  is  imprisoned.  He  is  in 
our  hands.  You  are  powerless  to  interfere  in 
any  way ;  but  if  you  are  an  impertinent  little 
minx  we  may  retaliate  on  him.'^ 

For  so  clever  a  lady,  Mrs.  Patterson  was 
maladroit.  A  dark  threat  of  evil  in  store  was 
calculated,  so  she  reckoned  in  her  haste,  to 
bear  the  enemy  down.  Abandoning  her  indig- 
nation, she  would  implore  mercy.  But  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of  being  fright- 
ened she  v/as  exasperated.  Brunhilde,  there- 
fore, suddenly  alive  to  a  necessity  for  prompt 
action,  changed  her  tactics  yet  again.  With  a 
boisterous  laugh  she  seized  the  pigmy's  two 
unwilling  hands  and  kissed  her. 

"  What  a  matter-of-fact  little  thing  it  is  !'^ 
she  said,  laughing.  "  Did  it  think  that  we 
were  awful  ogres,  and  dined  off  roast  leg  of 
lunatic?     I   was  only  playing  on   your  fears. 
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you  goose  !  Know  that  whether  you  approve 
or  not  I  shall  certainly  be  Mrs.  Dyson — would 
you  like  to  be  bridesmaid,  in  blue  cashmere? 
Know,  also,  that  Sir  Arthur  will  remain  in  his 
prison,  as  you  call  it,  until  he's  well ;  and  when 
he's  well  he  will  come  out.  Is  that  simple  ? 
If  you  were  a  good  and  practical  girl  instead 
of  being  content  to  do  nothing  but  think  ill  of 
others,  he  might  be  taken  out  now ;  but,  as  you 
won't  come  forward^  that  can't  be.  You've  got 
suspicion  on  the  brain^  my  Cloris!  For  so  prim 
a  shred  of  maidenhood  your  mind  is  singularly 
tainted," 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  ring  should  have 
been  formed  in.  a  secluded  lane  hard  by  the  sta- 
tion. The  small  champion  was  overthrown — 
grievously  discomfited — so  the  victor  left  the 
field  with  colours  flying.  Mrs.  Patterson  strode 
homeward  with  a  mouth  hard  set,  while  Cloris 
sank  by  the  wayside,  and  wept  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LICENSED  CHARNEL  AGAIN. 

'l/TELYIL  was  sorry  to  discover  that  there 
-'-'-■-  were  other  patients  at  Corbould  House  in 
the  same  condition  as  Mr.  Patterson.  Possibly 
they  had  once  really  been  insane,  and  had 
recovered;  possibly  they  were  victims  of  ignor- 
ance which  could  not  distinguish  between 
mania  and  febrile  delirium.  At  any  rate,  there 
they  were,  and  there  they  were  likely  to 
remain ;  for  some  were  friendless^  and  the 
relatives  of  others  desired  nothing  so  little  as 
their  re-appearance.  Most  of  them  were  con- 
tent to  leave  things  as  they  w^ere,  having  given 
lip  the  idea  of  liberty  as  a  chimera.  How  to 
behave,  so  as  to  show  that  they  were  sane  and 
might  be  trusted,  was  a  conclusion  at  which 
none  could  arrive.     If  indignant  and  snappish 
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they  were  marked  down  as  "  dangerous,"  if 
quiet  they  were  looked  on  as  subacute  melan- 
choliacs.  If  they  argued  with  those  over  them, 
pleading  their  own  cause  warmly,  they  were  put 
off  with  an  evasive  answer,  which  was  certain 
to  result  in  rage  or  in  despondency,  and  then  a 
bad  opinion  of  their  condition  seemed  justified. 
Some,  and  these  were  the  wisest,  made  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  declaring  that  it  was  best  to 
remain  as  they  were ;  that  advantages  were  to 
be  discovered  even  about  a  plight  so  dismal  as 
theirs,  since,  at  all  events,  they  were  fed,  and 
protected  from  earthly  cares,  whereas,  being 
branded  with  the  asylum  mark,  their  path  in 
the  outer  world  would  be  more  thorny,  the 
finding  of  employment  more  difiicult^  even  than 
it  had  been  before. 

As  he  considered  the  question  the  young 
knight  waxed  faint.  Was  the  system  rotten  to 
the  core  ?  Was  there  nothing  for  it  but  to  drag 
it  up  bodily  by  the  roots,  and  fling  it  on  the 
dunghill?  Indeed  it  seemed  so.  He  studied 
the  Avorks  of  his  chief,  even  delved  into  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  which  he  found  to  be  a  burlesque 
of  legislation.     Although  at  first  he  refused  to 
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believe  his  own  eyes,  it  was  proved  to  him  that 
the  British  statutes  as  regard  the  insane  must 
be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  before  any 
practical  good  can  be  arrived  at.  They  are 
beyond  tinkering".  And,  as  he  reflected  on  their 
incongruities^  he  found  illustrations  to  his  hand 
in  the  various  wards  of  the  asylum.  The 
patients  who  could  not  be  got  rid  of  first  attract- 
ed his  attention,  for  he  remarked  his  chief's  con- 
fused trick  of  looking  the  other  way  when  he 
chanced  to  meet  them  on  his  rounds.  There 
was  one  whose  order  had  been  signed  by  his 
father's  footman,  the  father  being  a  bedridden 
invalid,  under  the  thumb  of  his  confidential 
servant,  who  was  by  no  means  anxious  for  the 
return  of  the  junior  to  the  shelter  of  the  paternal 
roof.  There  was  another  who  had  been  signed 
for  by  a  solicitor's  clerk,  who  had  since  left  the 
country  and  was  gone  none  knew  whither.  It 
dawned  on  Melvil  that,  although  the  doctor's  en- 
dorsement was  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  document,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  a 
patient  was  concerned,  yet,  so  soon  as  the 
threshold  was  crossed,  the  real  power  became 
vested  in  the  signer  of  the  order. 
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He  came  upon  a  case  wherein  a  certain 
signer  had  directed  that  none  might  see  his 
patient,  or  the  certificates  under  which  he  was 
bound,  so  that  when  a  solicitor  arrived  who 
had  been  sent  by  an  old  friend,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  who  was  the  person  to  be 
applied  to  with  a  view  to  the  patient's  release. 
Of  course  such  gross  abuses  could  not  exist 
(and  they  occur  daily,  despite  the  formal  visits 
of  commissioners)  if  every  order  was  overhauled 
from  time  to  time  by  a  disinterested  public 
functionary.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  a  signer 
had  to  appear  before  a  Board,  say  a  fortnight 
after  signing,  to  state  his  qualifications,  and  the 
reason  for  the  act,  much  evil  would  be  prevent- 
ed, while  no  stumbling-block  would  thereby  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  early  treatment.  It  is 
clear  that  in  attempting  to  combat  a  disease, 
concerning  the  ramifications  of  which  so  little 
is  understood,  the  earliest  treatment  is  advisable. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  fresh  difficulties  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  locking  a  person  up, 
as  that  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the 
persons  getting  out  again  so  soon  as  an  attack 
is  past.     In  Scotland,  a  certificate  is  terminable 
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at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  after  that  the 
patient  must  be  examined,  and  re-certified  every 
year.  Why  should  not  some  such  law  exist  in 
England  also,  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
the  examiner  be  a  medical  man,  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  both  as  regards 
competency  and  independence  of  opinion'^  As 
matters  stand  no  patient  on  his  release  can 
bring  an  action  against  the  proprietor  of  his 
asylum,  who  is  protected  by  the  English  law.  If 
attacked  he  would  plead  the  order  and  certifi- 
cates in  bar  of  all  legal  proceedings,  and,  sup- 
posing the  papers  to  be  regular,  would  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  An  odd  case  occurred  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  which  a  wife  was  wrested 
from  her  husband,  who  was  taking  her  away, 
and  re-conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  asylum  in 
spite  of  his  vehement  protestations,  because  the 
order  was  not  signed  by  him.  The  story  has  a 
whimsical  resemblance  to  that  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  and  suggests  to  the  cynical  mind  a 
speculation  upon  the  average  of  husbands  who 
would  display  such  generous  intentions  if  their 
wives  were  snugly  locked  away  ! 

If  a  proprietor  considers  that  a  patient  ha& 
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recovered,  he  is  supposed  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  signer  of  the  order^  who  is  supposed  to 
remove  the  convalescent.  But,  if  neither  ot 
these  little  details  are  attended  to,  what  chance 
has  the  hapless  prisoner?  Everything  is  in 
favour  of  leaving  well  alone,  for,  as  it  has  been 
before  explained,  the  prisoner  can  take  no  step 
until  he  is  free,  and  even  then  cannot  touch  his 
jailer,  since  no  penalty  is  provided  whereby  the 
proprietor  may  be  punished  for  unduly  retain- 
ing a  patient.  Even  with  regard  to  Chancery 
patients  (those  who,  being  possessed  of  wealth, 
are  liable  to  fmud,  and  are  therefore  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Chancellor)  matters 
are  as  bad.  "  If  a  Chancery  lunatic  were  found 
on  the  visitation  of  the  visitor  to  be  of  sound 
mind  in  an  asylum,  the  course  he  would  adopt 
would  be  to  report  that  so-and-so  was,  in  his 
opinion,  of  sound  mind,  which  report  he  would 
make  to  the  Board.  The  Board  would  then 
direct  that  the  man  who  had  been  a  lunatic 
should  be  informed  of  the  opinion  of  the  visitor, 
and  similar  information  would  be  given  to  his 
friends  ;  but  if  the  friends  did  not  act,  and  the 
man  was  incarcerated,  he  would  be  helpless,  so 
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far  as  being*  able  to  act  on  the  report  of  the 
visitor.  He  mig'ht  still  remain  in  the  asylum, 
though  of  sound  mind,  so  long  as  his  friends  did 
not  interfere.     This  is  the  law  of  England."  * 

When  he  pondered  over  these  things^  is  it  a 
marvel  if  the  knight  felt  fliint-hearted  ?  Rela- 
tives, who  have  much  to  gain,  find  it  pleasant 
to  shuffle  off  disagreeable  responsibility,  and  to 
assume  that  all  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  always 
]iice  to  shoot  our  rubbish  into  other  people's 
gardens,  and  the  gardener  is  apt  to  permit  the 
proceeding  when  he  finds  silver  spoons  amongst 
the  cinders,  and  can  never  be  charged  with 
stealing  them.  Dr.  Winthrop  examined  the 
statutes  minutely,  and  they  made  him  sick,  for 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  framed  were 
Pharisees,  who  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed 
camels.  He  found  microscopical  direction  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  doctor  who  certifies.  It  is 
minutely  ordained  that  the  number  of  the  house 
"wherein  the  supposed  lunatic  resides  must  be 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Bucknill  (himself  a  Chancery  visitor) 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1877. 
Since  that  one-sided  investigation  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  Lunacj'^  Law. 
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recorded,  otherwise  the  certificate  will  be  void. 
But  nothing  is  said  about  the  proficiency  of  the 
doctor.  It  is  not  provided  that  he  should  have 
studied  the  subject,  or  ever  have  seen  a  lunatic 
in  his  life.  It  is  laid  down  by  the  statute  (16, 
17  Vict.,  cap.  97)  that  he  shall  certify  the  indi- 
vidual under  examination  to  be  of  "unsound 
mind,"  and  that,  being  so  certified  by  a  person 
who  mav  never  have  seen  him  before,  the  un- 
happy  creature  is  to  be  bundled  off  to  a  prison- 
house  from  which  there  may  be  but  slender 
chance  of  his  ever  effecting  an  escape. 

The  contemplation  of  this  statute  brought 
back  the  past  to  Melvil's  mind  with  new  com- 
punction. Who  shall  draw  a  line — hard,  fast, 
and  distinct — between  a  sound  and  an  unsound 
intellect?  Where  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
debatable  land  which  w^e  call  eccentricity  ?  The 
paltry  reasons  assigned  by  muddle-headed 
practitioners  upon  the  certificates  which  w^ere 
stored  in  the  office,  told  their  own  tale  of  gross 
ignorance  and  outrage.  One  charlatan  wrote 
as  a  reason  for  incarceration — "  Irrational  and 
sullen.  Called  me  Doctor  Kenealy ;  also  saw 
objects   in  the   fire."     A   second — "  She    talks 
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incoherently  and  incessantly ;  cannot  stick  to 
one  subject,  but  branches  off  into  a  variety  and 
mixes  one  thing  with  another."  A  third — "  He 
would  not  speak  to  me  or  answer  questions." 
(He  found  the  gentleman  a  bore.)  "  Generally 
washes  in  the  garden,  and  persists  in  washing 
his  own  clothes.  Also  I  have  heard  from  many 
(including  a  policeman)  of  his  violence  at  night, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
him  at  large."  A  fourth — all  these  were  taken 
haphazard  from  a  genuine  bundle — ''  In  the 
summer  he  frequently  went  in  search  of  adders, 
would  endeavour  to  play  with  them,  so  sub- 
jecting himself  to  be  stung,  which  he  once  was 
very  severely  ;  would  kill  them  and  eat  their 
hearts."  Remembering  that  his  own  recorded 
opinion  was  no  whit  more  sage  than  these, 
Dr.  Winthrop  tossed  back  the  bundle  into 
its  pigeon-hole,  and  grew  more  sad  and  weary. 
What  constitutes  delusion,  and  when  is  it 
dangerous  ?  Locke  says,  "  Having  joined 
together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mis- 
take them  for  truths,  and  err  as  men  do  that 
argue  right  from  wrong  principles."  So  per- 
sons who  are  guilty  of  this  heinous  sin  are,  by 
VOL.  II.  S 
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the  law  of  the  land^  to  be  buried  alive  ?  How- 
ever harmless  their  crotchets,  they  are  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  some  spiteful  relative,  or  one  who 
■wishes  to  inherit  quickly  ?  How  many  great 
discoveries  have  at  first  been  looked  on  as  de- 
lusions? People  who  are  in  advance  of  their 
time  might  all  be  locked  up  as  lunatics.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Galileo,  for  instance.  Are  we 
really  more  enlightened  than  our  forefathers  ? 
Is  it  less  reprehensible  to  imprison  innocent 
people  for  life  than  to  burn  them  at  the  stake  ? 
How  lucky  are  those  eccentrics  who  escape 
from  the  greed  of  their  relations.  Was  there 
not  a  great  lord  who  died  the  other  day  full  of 
years  and  immensely  rich,  after  he  had  lived 
for  half  a  century  in  a  two-pair  back  near  the 
river-side,  and  who  hated  bootmakers  so  much 
that,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  measured  for 
boots,  he  always  thrust  out  his  foot  into  the 
passage,  concealing  the  rest  of  his  person 
behind  the  door?  How  many  jackasses  are 
there  who  are  privileged  to  inscribe  M.D.  after 
their  insignificant  patronymics,  who  would 
solemnly  and  in  good  faith  have  locked  up  this 
innocent   peer   along   with    a    crowd    of    real 
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maniacs   until    he    died  of  a   broken    heart   or 
became  raving?     The  law  presumes  the  medical 
jackass   to  be  a  miracle  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge so  soon   as  the   magical   letters    can   be 
appended  to  his  name,  and  so  endows  him  with 
a  vast  power  of  evil,  forgetting  that  a  large 
contingent   of  a   noble   and   most    honourable 
profession  are   absolute  ignoramuses,  who  live 
by   the   credulity  of   others.     In   the    wake   of 
every  army  comes  a  rabble  of  camp-followers. 
Their  presence  is  no  disgrace  to  the  heroes  who 
march  in  front,  because  the  latter  cannot  forbid 
them    to    exist;    but   the   crew    of '  hangers-on 
should  not  be  armed  with  sword  and   musket, 
lest,  haply,  they  be  tempted  to  commit  excesses 
which   may  dishonour  the   colours  in  the  van. 
The  lunacy  laws  of  England  are  a  disgrace  to 
all  Englishmen,  for  they  start  from   false  pre- 
misses,   and    "  argue    right   from    wrong    prin- 
ciples."    The  statutes  themselves  are  in  fact  a 
series  of  lunatics,  and  certainly  should  be  put 
away,  since  their  delusions   are   dangerous  to 
others. 

Pagani   smiled   through    his   spectacles,  and 
Johnstone  fidgeted  in   his  chair  when   number 
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three  discoursed  in  this  wise,  as  he  sometimes 
presumed  to  do.  It  was  rank  heresy,  of  course, 
but  why  continue  to  dissemble  when  members 
of  a  craft  are  alone?  When  we  are  "tiled  in," 
do  we  not  all  pick  holes  in  our  profession  on 
the  principle  that  no  one  is  a  hero  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  valet  de  cliamhre  ?  The  chief  was 
prepared  to  admit,  when  no  stranger  was  by, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  guided  by 
fashion  instead  of  knowledge.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  since  accurate  knowledge  con- 
cerning insanity  is  of  the  most  meagre  descrip- 
tion ?  Much  platitude  and  tall  talk  has  been 
written  about  it,  but  the  whole  quantity  if  boil- 
ed down  will  vanish  into  vapour,  leaving  but 
one  scrap  of  sediment:  "Rest  and  nourishing 
diet." 

Hence,  knowledge  proving  a  shadow,  fashion 
usurps  its  place.  At  one  time  madmen  were 
controlled  by  irons,  at  another  by  narcotics. 
The  one  practice  was  as  bad  as  the  other,  since 
the  eifect  of  drusrs  is  so  to  lull  Nature  that  she 
cannot  right  lierself.  Indeed,  the  latter  prac- 
tice is  worse  than  the  old  one,  for  through  its 
means  a  large  number  who  would  have   died 
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survive  to  linger  as  imbeciles.  Violent  meas- 
ures are  a  cruel  kindness  sometimes.  A 
paroxysm  due  to  irritation  would  not  unfre- 
quently  produce  the  crisis  which  was  the  high- 
road to  convalescence.  Under  a  strong  fillip, 
Nature  made  a  strong  effort.  The  horse  may  be 
the  better  for  the  whip,  as  we  all  are  the  better 
for  adversity.  Certain  it  is  that  more  patients 
remain  mad  now  than  used  to  be  the  case. 
Under  a  rougher  regime,  they  recovered  speedily, 
or  died.  Moreover,  it  was  better  then  for  the 
sane  in  the  asylums.  At  least  they  had  a 
prospect  of  being  speedily  released  from  their 
misery. 

Pagani  admitted  this,  but  he  clung  to  the 
laws  as  they  are,  for  he  was  a  staunch  Con- 
servative. 

" '  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of.'  They  must  not 
be  tied  up  tighter,"  he  repeated  again  and 
again.  "Power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
incapable — nobody  can  deny  that^  but  we  must 
encom-age  people  as  much  as  possible  to  send 
their  relations  on  the  first  alarm.  For,  the  earlier 
the  stage  at   which  an  irritating  cause  is  re- 
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moved,  the  better  the  chance  of  allaying  inflam- 
mation. Place  the  body  in  perfect  health,  and 
ten  to  one  the  toppling  mind  will  right  itself." 

"Then  we're  at  a  deadlock,"  sighed  Melvil^ 
"  for  there's  the  brand  of  the  asylum,  and  all 
upright  persons  would  think  twice  before  in- 
flicting that  upon  their  dear  ones,  till  their  case 
is  extremely  grave." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  chief,  glibly,  for 
he  was  fond  of  leading  people  down  a  blind 
alley  in  order  to  lead  them  out  again.  "  There 
is  a  way  out  of  the  thicket,  my  young  friend," 
he  said,  glaring  through  his  glasses.  "The 
deplorable  cases  which  crop  up  now  and  then, 
and  cause  us  to  hang  our  heads,  would  never 
occur,  if  in  the  first  instance  there  was  a  law 
of  quarantine.  What  are  the  two  causes  which 
bring  about  unjust  incarceration  in  asylums  ? 
Ignorance  and  greed.  Both  would  be  rendered 
harmless,  if  there  were  a  series  of  public  insti- 
tutions, to  one  of  which  every  patient  was 
obliged  to  go,  previous  to  being  formally  certi- 
fied a  lunatic.  There  he  would  be  placed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a  superintendent  of  ex- 
perience,  who,    being   a   public    officer,    would 
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have  no  inducement  to  do  other  than  what 
was  light.  A  son  would  know  better  than 
to  hustle  off  his  father  for  a  base  motive, 
because  it  would  be  awkward  to  have  him 
coming  home  again  in  a  week,  free  to  pursue 
his  offspring  for  false  imprisonment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ignoramuses  would  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
their  betters,  which  we  will  allow  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case." 

Melvil  coloured,  though  he  was  aware  that 
his  chief  knew  nothing  of  his  sin. 

"  Yes !  That  sounds  plausible,"  he  said,  "  and 
would  lead  to  another  advantage.  There  are  so 
many  instances  of  cerebral  excitement  Avhich  is 
all  over  in  three  or  four  days,  that  the  patient 
w^ould  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  of  treatment 
without  being  branded  a  lunatic  at  all.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  dirt  does  stick,  and  many  a 
clerk  finds  it  hard  to  obtain  a  post  of  trust  if  it 
transpires  that  he  was  once  a  madman." 

Dr.  Johnstone,  be  it  remembered,  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  cure  for  insanity,  any 
more  than  there  is  for  hydrophobia ;  and  deem- 
ed it  highly  impolitic  in  the  superintendent  to 
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discuss  such  matters  with  a  sub.  Was  not  the 
young  gentleman  sufficiently  troublesome  al- 
ready with  his  ideas  of  reform  and  rubbish? 
Instead  of  humouring  his  folly,  it  would  be 
better  to  teach  him  his  place,  and  exhort  him  to 
practise  obedience,  fle,  therefore,  with  a  sour 
smile,  put  in  his  oar  in  hopes  of  troubling  the 
waters. 

"  If  such  establishments  as  you  speak  of, 
doctor,"  he  observed,  "  were  to  become  facts, 
we  should  have  fewer  permanent  patients  to 
take  care  of.  You  and  I  could  do  all  the  work 
here,  and  then  Dr.  Winthrop  would  be  out  in  the 
cold.  He  thinks_,  I  believe,  that  private  asy- 
lums should  not  exist  at  all.  The  farming  out 
of  fellow  creatures  for  tlie  direct  profit  of  others 
he  nicknames  'white  slavery.'     Is  not  that  so''" 

"  Yes,"  stammered  audacious  number  three, 
who  had  made  use  of  such  an  expression  ;  but 
without  supposing  it  would  be  repeated  to  the 
chief. 

Pagani  was  pained,  and  held  his  tongue  for  a 
moment,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  called  a  slave- 
driver,  and  by  his  own  assistant ;  but  by-and-by 
he  brightened  and  babbled  of  vested  interests. 
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''  I'm  quite  sure,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I 
would  not  wittingly  keep  anyone  here  longer 
than  is  necessary.  If  people  won't  take  their 
friends  away^  what  can  I  do  ?  But  it  so  deli- 
cate a  question.  Many  a  patient  has  relapsed 
through  being  launched  once  more  among  the 
breakers,  before  he  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  shock.  It  may  be  a  kindness  to  keep  a 
recovered  patient  back  a  little.  And  they  are 
so  ungrateful,  though  they  should  know  we  are 
acting  for  the  best.  They  swear  they  are  snne, 
which  is  true,  for  they  are  so  in  a  temporary 
fashion,  but  instead  of  abusing  us,  they  ought 
to  feel  sure  that  we  are  afraid  of  a  relapse  for 
their  sakes.  I've  known  a  man  recover  and  be 
quite  sane  for  six  months,  and,  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  consider  whether  it  might  be  ad- 
visable some  day  to  report  about  him — bang  ! 
off  he  went  again — worse  than  ever — actually 
worse  than  ever !" 

Dr.  Pagani  beamed  from  one  to  the  other  of 
his  auditors  through  his  spectacles,  as  if  he 
doubted  their  crediting  the  marvel.  Johnstone 
bowed ;  Melvil  did  the  same,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  was  no  great  wonder 
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in  it,  and — reflecting  upon  asylum-made  lunacy 
— began  to  reckon  those  whom  he  had  seen  that 
had  been  dris^en  into  permanent  idiocy  by  their 
surroundings. 

"I  may  say,"  continued  the  chief,  with  be- 
coming modesty,  "  that  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  anyone.  That  last  series  of 
letters  in  the  Lancet  was  much  appreciated. 
Those  to  whom  I  have  read  portions  of  my 
Psychological  Physiology  are  kind  enough  to 
speak  in  high  terms  of  it.  A  man  must  live, 
you  know,  and,  thank  the  Lord,  vested  interests 
will  always  be  respected  in  England."  He  con- 
cluded more  hopefully  as  he  rose  to  retire. 
"The  class  of  book  I  write  is  above  the  crowd. 
It  will  do  its  work  amongst  those  more  en- 
lightened persons  who  direct  these  matters,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  vieWj  it  doesn't  pay — at  present.  Good- 
bye, I  must  go  to  my  writing,  and  don't  over- 
throw us  just  yet,  young  gentleman  !  Remem- 
ber that  the  most  valuable  work  doesn't  pay, 
and  that  man  must  live." 

"  So  he'd  knock  down  abuses  with  one  hand, 
and  fatten  them  with  the  other,"  said  Melvil, 
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,  with  the  bitterness  of  ardent  yonth  face  to  face 
with  humbug,  when  the  chief  was  gone.  "  He 
writes  erudite  treatises,  and  suggests  learned 
remedies  against  evils,  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  wicked  things  to  be  done  by  the  ser- 
vants under  his  roof;  and  ignores  the  crowd  of 
wretched  beings  who  languish  till  death  shall 
free  them  from  his  yoke." 

"It's  easy  to  grumble,"  sneered  Johnstone. 
"  Lunacy  cures  itself  sometimes,  but  we  are 
powerless  to  cure  it.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  ?" 

"  You  hold,  then,  that  these  asylums  are  to 
be  prisons,  and  not  hospitals  ?  Is  that  your 
opinion?" 

<i  We  give  'em  fish  twice  a  week — lots  of 
phosphorus,  you  know — and  plants,  and  books 
from  Mudie's.  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do 
more,"  returned  evasive  number  two.  "  There's 
no  good  growling  unless  you  can  suggest  an 
improvement." 

"  An  improvement !"  echoed  Melvil,  after  a 
pause  of  discouragement.  "  It  wasn't  kind  of 
you  to  show  me  up,  Dr.  Johnstone,  but  I'm 
quite  convinced — say  what  you  will — that  pri- 
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vate  asylums  should  be  abolished.  By  one  of 
the  absurd  auomalies  of  the  present  abominable 
system,  persons  of  the  upper  classes  can't  be 
taken  in  at  the  county  asylums  which  are  under 
public  management.  These  are  paid  for  by  the 
ratepayers  for  paupers,  and  those  who  can  pay 
for  themselves  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  harpies 
w^ho  drink  their  blood.  It  is  precisely  aualagous 
to  the  position  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Crimea.  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  nurses 
went  out  to  look  after  the  soldiers  who  were 
helpless,  but  would  do  nothing  for  the  ofl&cers, 
who  were  rendered  every  bit  as  helpless  by 
circumstances.  Therefore,  rank  and  file  were 
really  less  badly  off  than  their  superiors.  So 
it  is  in  this  affair.  The  paupers  are  sure  of  fairer 
treatment  than  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
This  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  All  hospitals 
for  the  insane  should  be  public  (that  is,  under 
Government  officers),  built  in  wings,  star-fashion ; 
each  wing  separate,  and  occupied  by  a  distinct 
class.  Certificates  should  be  signed  only  by 
such  practitioners  as  shall  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  should  be  filed  at  a  central  office, 
where  all  can  see  them  who  can  prove  a  genuine 
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interest.  The  chief  of  each  establishment  should 
be  liable  to  action  for  false  imprisonment.  Thus 
heavy  responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
superintendents,  who  in  self-defence  would  be 
forced  to  attend  to  their  business,  instead  of 
delegating  it  to  others,  and  veiling  their  ne- 
glect by  specious  excuses.  There  !  Till  this  is 
done — and  the  quarantine  idea  worked  into  it 
— the  lunacy  system  will  continue  to  be  a  dis- 
grace, and  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  !  Why  should 
England  be  behind  the  Scotch,  the  Dutch^  and 
the  Germans  ?     It's  monstrous  !" 

With  this  number  three  left  the  room,  and 
Johnstone  muttered  to  himself, 

"  This  is  a  fire-brand — a  cockatrice  !  If  we 
don't  get  rid  of  him  he'll  certainly  get  us  into 
hot  water." 

Wander  about  the  premises  as  he  would, 
striving  to  pick  up  a  grain  of  comfort  here  and 
there,  Dr.  Winthrop  did  not  shine  as  a  gleaner. 
He  would  roam  round  the  wards,  surveying  the 
worst  cases,  thanking  heaven  that  such  an  one 
was  outrageously  insane,  that  concerning  him, 
at  least,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  then  he 
would  wonder  whether^  the  eye  of  surveillance 
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removed,  he  was  well  treated,  or  whether  the 
attendants  who  smirked  and  touched  their  hats, 
and  clicked  their  heels  when  number  three 
passed  through  the  ward,  were  in  the  habit  of 
*'  taking  out "  their  servility  upon  the  patients. 
About  the  magician,  for  instance,  there  could 
be  no  manner  of  doubt,  he  thought.  A  man 
who  believed  himself  to  have  been  "  re-incarn- 
ed,"  to  have  dwelt  in  other  shapes  since  the 
period  when  Time  was  not,  and  to  be  doomed 
to  transmigration  for  ever,  was  surely  a  fit 
inmate  of  a  madhouse.  And  yet — the  crazy 
creature  was  perfectly  harmless.  He  would 
not  hurt  a  fly.  Ought  the  whole  army  of  Rosi- 
crucians — the  fire-worshippers,  the  serpent- 
^vorshippers — to  have  been  made  prisoners  for 
life  1  Ought  everybody  whose  creed  differed 
from  the  orthodox  and  accepted  one,  to  be 
buried  alive  ?  No.  Even  the  magician  was 
an  unsatisfactory  spectacle — the  more  so,  that 
he  was  always  floating  in  a  distracting  fashion 
after  Sir  Arthur  Dyson_,  whom  Dr.  Winthrop 
felt  inclined  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  In- 
deed, that  upper  side,  with  its  pretty  garden, 
-and  birds,  and  house-plants,  had  gruesome  asso- 
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ciations  for  hiai.    Was  not  his  own  victim  there 
— calm  and  stern,  but  fixed  in  his  strange  re- 
solve, his  thin,  transparent  face  wearing  an  ex- 
pression   of   reproach   which    deepened    daily? 
He    had   volunteered    to    condone    the   wrong 
which  had   been  done    him   on   one  condition, 
and  that  condition  was  not  being  carried  out. 
Weeks     passed — Dr.    Winthrop    avoided    that 
garden,    and    Sir   Arthur   was    not   moved   to 
quieter  quarters.     He  still  remained  in  the  little 
room  hard  by  the  dining  lobby,  and  quaked  and 
groaned  under  the  banging  of  doors  and  shuffl- 
ing of  feet,  and  incessant  talk  and  laughter — 
the  procession  of  noises  which  racked  his  tor- 
tured intellect.     He  was  certainly  growing  no 
better.      The   intervals    of  light  between   the 
streaks  of  darkness  were  fewer,  more  far  be- 
tween, and,  when   a   gleam   shone  forth  with 
fitful  lustre,  his  agitation   was  so  great  as  he 
realised   his   condition    that  the  pall    swooped 
down  again   more  swiftly  than  of  yore.     His 
efforts  to  be  consecutive   were  painful  to  wit- 
ness.    His  head  swam  constantly,  and  he  was 
always   rubbing  his  brow  to  sweep  away  the 
cobwebs  ;    he  complained,  too,  of  serpents  in 
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the   path  which  he   knew  all    the  while  were 
phantoms. 

As  he  watched  each  slight  change  from  day 
to  day,  Mr.  Patterson  grew  more  sad,  for  Sir 
Arthur  was  the  one  interest  left  to  him,  and  he 
saw  that  the  critical  time  w^as  passing,  passing  ; 
that  the  will  of  the  unfortunate  baronet  wa& 
flitting  farther  away,  and  farther;  that  soon  it 
would  be  too  late  to  lure  it  back.  And  his  ire 
was  kindled  against  Dr.  Winthrop.  A  pretty 
fellow  to  come  crying  peccavi,  and  then,  when 
giv'en  a  task  of  atonement,  to  shirk  it  thus. 
As  he  sat  day  after  day  in  the  arbour  behind 
the  mulberry  clump,  with  Sir  Arthur's  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  it  came  strongly  home  to 
him  that  Christianity  was  ill-suited  to  so  rugged 
a  world  as  ours — that  it  was  a  mockery  of 
human  torment  and  injustice.  How  much 
more  suitable  the  stern,  uncompromising  creed 
of  Gothama  Buddha,  who  preached  that  the 
hope  of  quietly  moving  off  into  a  better  world 
is  mirage,  that  endurance  without  Hinchiug  is 
the  highest  virtue  ;  who  held  that  life  is  a  long 
chain  of  links  of  unutterable  misery,  from  whose 
coils  it  is  the  aim  of  mortals  to  escape  through 
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the  stoical  endurance  of  tribulation,  into  the 
Nirvana  of  complete  oblivion — to  win  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  by  a  series  of  painful  struggles, 
an  ultimate  right  of  non-existence.  The  bap- 
tised Christian  must  suffer  much  ere  he  can 
deliberately  resolve  to  lay  aside  his  hope,  and 
accept  the  sterner  doctrine ;  and  the  iron  had 
gone  deep  indeed  into  the  soul  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son since  he  passed  the  portals  of  his  prison- 
house.  The  cold  blast  blew  suddenly  on  him  ; 
all  the  leaves  fell  upon  the  earth  in  a  heap 
around ;  in  one  instant  he  was  plunged  into 
midwinter — ice-bound.  Mr.  Patterson  suffered 
much,  though  few  marks  of  his  pain  were  visi- 
ble. But  for  his  interest  in  Sir  Arthur,  whose 
story  he  picked  up  at  intervals,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  become  a  real  maniac.  But  he 
sought  refuge  from  himself  and  his  own  griefs 
in  the  fate  of  his  companion,  w^ho,  young,  rich, 
beloved,  had  fallen  into  so  grievous  a  condition. 
Sometimes,  when  the  pall  lifted  for  a  brief 
space,  Sir  Arthur  would  ask  questions  which 
wrung  the  old  man's  heart.  Where  was  his 
reason  hovering — the  iravKr) — when  it  left  him 
encompassed  by  clouds  ?  Was  it  soaring  hea- 
VOL.  II,  T 
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venwarcls  towards  its  master,  craving  to  have 
done  with  earth,  only  to  be  disnaissed  again  to 
its  shattered  tenement,  despite  its  prayers  for 
freedom  ? 

And  then,  as  they  discoursed  of  the  future 
behind  the  mystic  veil^  they  would  be  fascinated 
by  the  wild  theories  of  the  floating  magician,  be 
even  caught  for  a  moment  by  his  enthusiasm,  as 
he  prated  of  how  Melchisedec  A  fl  was  to 
arrive  immediately ;  of  how  his  coming  was  to 
be  preceded  by  subterranean  convulsions, 
through  whose  mediumship  volcanic  flames  and 
vapour  and  ash  would  purify  the  heavens  and 
banish  all  corruption — of  how  the  earth  w^ould 
change  its  form,  new  continents  being  raised 
from  out  of  the  ocean  depths,  while  the  old  ones 
would  split  and  crumble.  And  then,  as,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  he  whispered  of  the  fire-kings 
who  inhabit  the  centre  of  the  globe — to  whose 
fires,  composed  of  molten  metals,  would  be  ad- 
mitted torrents  of  water  through  quake-fissures, 
from  which  would  rise  steam  and  electric 
sparks  and  direful  uproar.  Sir  Arthur  would 
turn  on  the  sage  in  wild  wrath,  and  babble  of 
the  march  of  science  until  memory  failed  again. 
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None,  save  Mr.  Patterson,  showed  any  mercy 
to  the  hovering  mind.  Mr.  Patsey,  in  pursuit 
of  occult  knowledge,  was  maleficent  in  his 
dealings  with  the  baronet.  That  those  prom- 
ised hints  and  skilful  methods  of  stealing  a 
march  on  the  public  should  turn  out  mere  mad- 
man's moonshine,  was  vexatious  in  the  extreme. 
Move  him  and  his  friend  into  those  two  vacant 
convalescent  rooms !  Not  he.  Why  should 
they  be  made  comfortable  ?  Did  they  consider 
themselves  convalescent?  Would  he  say  a 
word  to  the  doctor  as  he  passed?  No^  that  he 
wouldn't  neither.  If  folks  got  into  'sylums 
they  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Quiet,  for- 
sooth !  Folks  as  wanted  quiet  should  keep  out 
of  'sylums.  They  mlist  be  very  mad  if  they 
expect  to  find  it  there. 

As  to  speaking  to  the  doctor  himself,  Mr. 
Patterson  declined  to  do  that.  Being  fixed  in 
his  determination  to  remain  where  he  was,  it 
was  his  interest^  to  avoid  Johnstone,  to  lurk 
about  in  corners  with  his  face  to  the  wall  as  the 
others  did,  who  had  given  up  the  quest  of 
Liberty.     Neither  could  he,  for  the  same  reason, 

T  2 
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speak  to  Pagani,  whenever  that  literary  athlete 
honoured  the  ward  with  his  presence.  Neither 
would  he  speak  again  to  Winthrop.  The  dis- 
may of  that  person  was  assumed.  He  did  not 
care  the  least  for  the  evil  he  had  done.  A 
twinge  of  conscience  might  have  distressed 
him  for  a  second,  but  that  was  past.  What 
recked  he  of  a  mind  in  travai]_,  to  whom  a  help- 
ing hand  stretched  out  in  the  nick  of  time 
might  bring  salvation?  Of  course  not.  His 
victim  had  dwelt  so  long  amid  lunatics  that 
he  should  be  pardoned  for  cherishing  delusions. 
The  fresh  arrival  was  a  mad  doctor_,  who  had 
made  a  good  debut.  Pagani  was  fortunate  in  his 
new  janitor. 

Here  he  was  wrong.  The  bitterness  of  his 
soul  suggested  the  worst  motives.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  conflict  that  was  ravaging  the 
youn^  doctor's  breast,  of  the  struggle  between 
the  white  and  the  black  cohort  that  was  raging 
behind  that  self-possessed  exterior.  The  baronet 
was  very  ill,  and  Melvil  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  he  had  not  been  glad.  Cloris 
had  dropped  the  correspondence  about  Sir 
Arthur  long  ago.     Why  was  that  ?     Because,  of 
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course,  time  was  liealiog  the  wound,  and  she 
was  forgetting  her  old  love,  after  the  manner 
of  fickle  humanity.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
Was  forgetting  him?  Nay,  possibly  had  for- 
gotten him  already.  After  a  decent  interval,  the 
erst  rejected  one  would  write  to  her — feel  the 
way  as  to  the  future — gauge  the  state  of  her 
feelings — and  if  events  should  be  moving  as  he 
dared  to  hope — Oh,  joy  !  She  would  come  to 
be  his  in  the  end !  It  was  a  year  since  she  im- 
plored him,  in  brotherly  fashion,  to  watch  over 
her  lover.  He  was  watching  over  him  now, 
and  would  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  he 
did  not  injure  himself.  But  as  to  taking  up  the 
case,  and  studying  it  specially  with  a  view  to 
straining  each  nerve  and  sinew  to  effect  a  cure 
— no  mortal  born  of  woman  might  be  expected 
to  show  such  heroism.  It  would  be  quixotic, 
not  heroic.  If  Fortune,  generally  so  cross, 
shows  good  nature  for  once,  and  gives  the 
wheel  a  turn  to  your  advantage,  you  must  be  a 
dolt  to  bid  her  stay  her  hand  on  account  of 
some  shadowy  scruple;  and  if,  after  having 
been  so  misguided  as  thus  to  put  her  out  of 
temper  again,  she  hides  her  face  from  you  for 
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ever — why,  it  serves  you  right  for  your  stupid- 
ity ;  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  your 
undoing.  Who  would  dare  to  assert  that  Melvil 
Winthrop,  M.D.,  was  bound  to  devote  himself 
to  this  sick  person,  whom  he  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  till  the  other  day  ?  Why  should  this  par- 
ticular case  be  singled  out  for  his  attention — • 
this  one  whose  care  would  so  seriously  affect 
his  own  private  interests?  And,  after  all,  it 
did  not  follow  that  if  he  was  cured  he  would  re- 
gain his  liberty,  since  there  were  sane  persons 
here  who  would  never  leave  the  place  except 
for  the  churchyard.  It  would  be  a  cruel  kind- 
ness to  add  this  man  to  the  sad  list.  Better 
that  he  should  become  drivelling,  and  so  lose  a 
sense  of  what  and  where  he  was.  All  things 
considered,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  that  Sir  Arthur  should  sink  into  im- 
becility. 

With  such  speciousness  did  the  unlucky  doc- 
tor's dark  adviser  whisper  in  his  ear,  till  he  all 
but  persuaded  himself  that  he  did  right  to  keep 
his  eyes  shut.  Now  and  then,  when  the  other 
angel  clamoured,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  his 
business,  and  that  the  man  who  puts  his  finger 
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in  another's  pie  deserves  to  have  it  burned.     He 
was  there  as  a  sub,  to  learn  the  details  of  a  diffi- 
cult branch  of  his   profession.     The   anger   of 
Pagani  would  be  provoked,  if  he  were  to  set  up 
a  rival  authority.     He  would  be  dismissed,  and 
rightly  too ;  and,  in  the  event  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, would  be  precluded  from  watching  over 
the  baronet,  even  in  a  negative  fashion.     Under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  doing  nothing.     Moreover, 
given  that  Cloris  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sub- 
mit gracefully  to  the  inevitable,  it  was  surely  no 
longer  necessary  to  assume  a  special  interest  in 
this  gentleman.     What  was  Sir  Arthur  to  him  ? 
Was  he,  in  order  to  try  experiments  upon  this 
patient  at  the  request  of  another  patient,  to  set 
his  master  at  nought,  and  let  the  servants  of  the 
establishment  perceive  that  he  considered  the 
management  iniquitous?     If  one  patient,  why 
not  all '?     Why  not  organize  a  mutiny  at  once 
against  his  employer  ?     Even  to  please  Cloris 
herself,  such  a  thing  could  not  be  done.     And 
it  was  quite  doubtful,  besides,   whether  Cloris 
cared  any  more  about  the  matter.     He  succeed- 
ed in  believing   for  the  moment  that  his  argu- 
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ments  were  UDanswerable  ;  yet  he  still  shunned 
the  upper  side,  devoting  his  time  to  the  wards 
for  the  middle  class ;  and  it  was  with  some  mis- 
giving that  he  one  day  received  a  message 
through  the  porter_,  to  the  effect  that  a  lady 
wished  to  speak  to  him. 

The  lady  was  Miss  Galbraith,  and  his  edifice 
of  cards  fell  flat,  for  she  looked  ill  and  worn, 
and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

"  Sir  Arthur  is  here,  I  know,"  she  said,  abrupt- 
ly.    ^'  How  is  he  f ' 

"  Yes_,  Sir  Arthur  is  here,"  responded  the  doc- 
tor, pained  to  see  how  thin  she  was. 

"  He  is  well.  And  must  be  got  out  without 
delay.     It's  shocking !" 

His  visitor  marched  up  and  down  the  room 
violently  agitated.  Presently,  as  the  doctor 
made  no  response,  she  came  to  him,  and  placing 
her  hands  upon  his  arms,  as  a  sister  might  have 
done,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  you  will  help  me  to  save  the  poor 
fellow — will  you  not  V  she  sobbed.  "  He  is  quite 
well,  I  know,  and  is  kept  here  by  that  wicked 
woman."  Melvil  shrank  under  her  touch.  It 
was  hard  after  all  that  castle-building  to  return 
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io  the  cold  role  of  brother.  He  glanced  at  her 
in  surprise.  What  wicked  woman  ?  What  new 
fancy  was  this  ? 

Then  Cloris,  choking  down  her  grief,  told  the 
story  of  the  interview  at  Richmond  ;  of  how  the 
wicked  woman  who  was  going  to  marry  James 
had  dropped  her  mask   for  a  moment,  and  of 
how  the  little  champion  had  seen  the  real   face, 
and  guessed  the  nefarious    scheme.     They  had 
locked  Arthur   up  and  intended    to    keep   him 
locked  up  that  they  might   fatten  on  his  goods, 
but  the  small  champion — ignorant  though  she 
w^as  of  the  world's  ways — would  sally  forth  like 
another  David,  with  heavy  sling  and  stone,  and 
pierce  their  well-tempered  armour.      Sir  Arthur 
must  be  set  free — ^but  how  ?     He  must  be  freed 
at  once,  for  she  knew  that  he  w^as  well.      What 
an  amazing,  loveable,  inconsequentj  hazel-eyed 
brown  bird  it  was.     And  how  sublime  w^as  her 
unselfish    affection  !    But  she  was  wrong — con- 
scientiously Melvil  could  tell  her  so.     Sir  Arthur 
was  not  well — was  worse,  if  anything.     As  to  his 
being  a  lunatic  who  required  medical  care,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  She 
was  nervous  and  overwrought,  and  consequent- 
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ly  over  suspicions.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
lady  nor  did  he  care — she  might  be  a  friend  or 
an  angel  in  disguise — but  he  did  not  consider  it 
likely  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Why  on  earth  should  she?  She  was 
a  millionnaire  on  her  own  account,  rumour  had 
whispered,  and  Dr.  Pagani  said  she  was  very 
beautiful.  Dr.  Pagani,  in  his  capacity  of  sa- 
vant, had  been  admitted  to  one  or  two  of  her 
receptions,  and  had  been  duly  dazzled  by  the 
goddess  as  she  stood  encircled  by  the  elite. 
Miss  Galbraith  had  found  a  mare's  nest — it  was 
the  duty  of  a  brother  to  say  so ;  and  the  brother 
said  so  accordingly,  not  without  a  lurking  tinge 
of  satisfaction,  for  when  one  is  doomed  to  the 
o'ole  of  brother,  though  one  aspires  to  a  closer 
bond,  there  is  a  grim  pleasure  in  being  disagree- 
able. 

But  Miss  Galbraith  was  wofully  obstinate. 
There  was  a  plot,  and  the  woman,  who  was  a 
wicked,  wicked  fiend,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  might  argue  till  he  was  black  in  the  face, 
but  her  colours  were  nailed  to  the  mast.  Might 
she  see  Sir  Arthur  and  judge  for  herself,  or  write 
a  letter  and  await  a  reply. 
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Certainly  not ;  she  must  be  demented  to  ask 
such  a  question  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  a  bro- 
ther to  see  that  she  kept  her  suspicion  within 
bounds,  and  behaved  like  a  respectable  young 
woman.  It  was  not  a  young  lady's  business  to 
know  about  such  things.  Her  brother  must  in- 
form her  that  no  one  could  see  the  patient  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  person  who  signed  the 
order,  and  who  was  responsible  for  his  well-be- 
ing. Now  the  signer  in  this  instance  was,  of 
course,  Mr.  Dyson.  If  she  liked  she  might  ask 
him  for  permission  to  see  Sir  Arthur — and  he 
would  probably  refuse  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
bad  for  patients  to  be  upset  by  unnecessary  emo- 
tions. Neither  could  she  be  allowed  to  indite 
notes  and  await  answers.  The  letters  of  a  pa- 
tient are  submitted  to  the  signer  of  the  order, 
who  is  the  best  judge  of  the  fitness  of  their  being 
delivered,  and  Mr.  Dyson  would  be  justified  in 
saying  that  a  note,  especially  from  her,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  affectionate 
brother  was  turning  against  instead  of  helping 
her,  entrenching  himself  behind  rigmarole. 

*'  Then  is  there  no   means   of  communicating 
with  him  ?"  cried  Cloris,  in  despair.     "  He  might 
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as  well  be  in  the  Bastile  !  No  doubt  Mr.  Dyson, 
as  you  say,  has  signed  the  order,  and,  as  he  is 
the  gainer,  he  is  the  man,  of  all  others,  who 
should  not  have  such  power  over  the  prisoner. 
But  you — you,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
have  been  placed  by  his  side.  I  can  trust  you, 
I  know.     Tell  me  about  him." 

It  was  too  difficult  a  position,  and  Melvil 
chafed  under  it.  Why  were  his  nerve-fibres  to 
be  unravelled  and  torn  to  shreds  in  this  cruel 
manner  ?  The  young  woman,  through  the 
blindness  of  devotion  to  one,  was  horribly  self- 
ish with  regard  to  the  other.  She  knew  his 
passion  for  her,  and  had  calmly — contemptuous- 
ly, almost — trodden  it  under  foot,  put  it  aside  as 
ridiculous,  and,  under  an  absurd  cloak  of  brother- 
hood, was  making  a  cat's  paw  of  him  for  her 
own  selfish  ends.  And  was  he  tamely  to  sub- 
rait?  No!  AVith  some  asperity,  then,  he  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  before — that  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  most  undoubtedly  a  lunatic — that  his 
delusions  were  of  a  marked  character — that  he 
grew  worse  instead  of  better — that  no  one  in 
their  senses  would  dream  of  sending  an  insane 
person  out  upon  the  world.     But   he  said  no- 
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thing  of  that  conviction  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  had  been  so  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Patterson  ; 
namely,  that  at  its  present  stage,  his  mania 
was  distinctly  curable.  Neither  did  he  dis- 
close the  fact  that  the  treatment  the  patient 
was  undergoing  was  disastrous  to  the  prospect 
of  cure.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  dis- 
loyal to  his  chief,  and  would  certainly  have 
fired  the  young  lady's  ardour,  which  for  many 
reasons  it  was  desirable  to  quench.  With  mis- 
chievous unction  he  enlarged  upon  the  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  an  inquisition  unless  the  signer 
of  the  order  desired  it — told  her  of  Mrs.  Lowe, 
who  sent  letter  after  letter  to  the  commission- 
ers, begging  that  her  case  might  be  inquired 
into,  in  vain  ;  of  how  at  last  that  much-endur- 
ing victim  caught  a  visitor  by  the  sleeve  on  his 
perfunctory  round,  and  received  for  answer 
to  an  urgent  appeal  that,  though  it  was  possible 
to  have  her  examined  by  a  jury,  it  was  undesir- 
able. 

^'Ladies  should  be  calm,"  said  the  gentleman, 
and  bowed  himself  away,  rather  than  run  coun- 
ter to  the  proprietor,  who  was  his  friend.     He 
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told  her  of  how  that  lady's  letters  were  stopped, 
of  how  the  jailor  told  her  candidly  that  she 
wasted  her  time,  for  no  letters  would  be  for- 
warded. But  he  did  not  tell  her,  lest  it  should 
strengthen  her  perseverance,  that,  by  a  chapter 
of  happy  accidents,  the  said  Mrs.  Lowe  at  length 
achieved  her  liberty,  and  brought  her  case  be- 
fore the  public.  Cloris  listened  to  what  was 
said  with  a  forlorn  aspect,  but  one  unlucky 
speech  of  the  Creole's  rankled  in  her  mind,  and 
she  could  not  refrain  from  repeating  it. 

'•  She  actually  suggested  that,  if  I  would  con- 
sent to  be  married  to  him.  Sir  Arthur  would  be 
consigned  to  my  care.  If  what  you  say  is  true 
how  shameful  a  suggestion.  Doesn't  that  point 
to  a  plot." 

'^  Marr}^  you  to  a  lunatic  f  exclaimed  Melvil, 
taken  aback. 

An  abominable  suggestion,  no  doubt — but 
possibly  made  in  angry  banter,  for  the  governess 
was  aggravating  in  her  interference.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  brother  to  point  out  that  she 
had  no  right  to  behave  as  she  was  doing.  Prac- 
tically she — a  stranger,  belonging  to  a  lower 
grade  of  ^life — was  impeaching  an  honourable 
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family,  and  the  members  of  it  were  justly  wroth. 
The  crossing-sweeper  had  as  much  right  as  she. 
It  was  likely  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dyson's 
betrothed  was  intended  as  a  sarcastic  reproof. 
*'  If  you  wed  the  [man  you  may  take  him  out." 
Of  course  she  might,  for  then  she  would  be 
bound  to  him  by  closest  bonds,  and  her  author- 
ity would  supercede  all  others. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Galbraith,"  said  the  doctor, 
as,  standing  gravely  on  the  hearthrug,  he  sum- 
med up  the  points  of  his  indictment.  '•'  You 
ask  ray  advice,  and  I  give  it — frankly.  A 
great  misfortune  has  taken  place,  partly  through 
your  involuntary  agency  ;  but  nothing  you  can 
BOW  do  can  alter  it ;  you  have  conjured  up  ter- 
rors which  are  the  fruits  of  a  disturbed  imagin- 
ation. You  are  racked  by  groundless  suspicions. 
The  lady  whom  you  have  taken  so  much  en  grippe 
is,  from  all  I  hear,  an  excellent  woman — not 
that  I  know  anything  about  her — and  Mr.  Dy- 
son is,  I  daresay,  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
choice.  Ketarn  to  the  labours  of  your  daily 
life,  and  strive  to  forget  the  past.  You  of 
your  own  free  will  cut  yourself  adrift  from 
the  Dyson  family.      That  you  should  now  at- 
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tempt  to   interfere  in   their   affairs   is   an   im- 
pertinence." 

This  was  exactly  what  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
said.  They  must  be  right  and  she  wrong. 
With  her  ignorance  and  inexperience  the  gov- 
erness might  make  direful  mischief  from  the 
best  motives  in  the  world.  And  yet !  That  too 
beautiful  foreigner ! 

'^  Thank  you  for  saying  what  you  think,"  she 
said,  sadly,  as  she  prepared  to  go.  "  I  can  do 
nothing,  then,  to  protect  him— nothing — alas  I 
So  the  Government  people  really  look  after 
these  places  ?" 

"  The  commissioners  come  here  four  times  a 
year,"  answered  the  Jesuitical  doctor,  sententi- 
ously,  for  it  was  not  his  place  to  betray  the  se- 
crets of  the  prison-house.  "And  the  Chancery 
people  see  those  under  their  charge  at  stated  in- 
tervals— as  the  law  directs." 

*' What  if  I  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  and 
begged  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  case." 

"  It  would  be  an  improper  proceeding,  and 
have  no  good  effect.  Have  I  not  already  told 
you  about  Mrs.  Lowe?  You  would  in  course 
of  time  receive  an  official  letter,  stating  that  the 
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Visiting  Commissioners  had  seen  the  patient 
and  his  papers,  and  were  satisfied." 

"Tlien  I  leave  him  in  God's  hands."  And 
with  a  dejected  aspect  the  governess  departed. 

Melvil  stood  looking  after  her  with  a  melan- 
choly countenance.  Time  had  not  done  his  ap- 
pointed work.  Patience  was  not  likely  to  be 
rewarded.  It  was  evident  she  still  loved  this 
man.  What  was  there  in  him  that  could  attach 
so  faithfal  a  soul?  An  uninteresting  person 
when  sane — repulsive  now  I  And  how  jumbled 
a  complication  altogether.  What  a  gloomy 
world  !  Then,  as  he  went  indoors  with  moody 
step,  Dr.  Winthrop  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
he  said  to  himself: 

"And  I — am  I  an  interesting  person?  I 
trow  not,  not  even  good-looking.  A  humble 
plodder  with  aspirations  which,  modest  though 
they  are,  may  never  be  fulfilled.  A  man  honest 
in  his  lowly  way,  who  will  go  his  humdrum  course 
and  die,  leaving  the  world  no  wiser  and  no 
better.  One  of  the  rank  and  file — the  rear  rank 
— mere  food  for  powder !  Why  should  she 
care  for  me — why  ?  She  does  not,  and  she's 
right.     But  1  gave  her  good  advice — the  best  I 
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had  to  give.  For  some  woman's  reason  she  is 
jealous  of  the  foreign  lady,  and  considers  her 
capable  of  any  thing.  It's  contemptible.  There 
are  spots  on  the  sun  even  of  her  bright  purity." 
Then  that  clamorous  white  angel  began  to 
ask  him  if  he  really  had  behaved  honestly.  He 
had  spoken  the  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth. 
Was  he  to  blame  for  that  ?  Surely  not.  Reti- 
cence is  a  virtue  sometimes.  Blabbers  are 
mischief-makers  in  the  long  run;  and  th& 
palace  of  truth  an  impossible  abiding  place 
for  mortals.  Apply  to  the  commissioners,  in- 
deed !  No  doubt  the  papers  were  correct. 
Were  they  ?  Oat  of  idle  curiosity  it  would  be 
amusing  to  make  sure.  Searching  out  the  bundle 
from  its  pigeon-hole  in  the  office.  Dr.  Winthrop 
drew  forth  the  certificate  and  opened  it.  Sir 
Jessamy  Dobbs.  Dear,  dear  !  The  great  man 
himself.  Signer  of  the  order — not  Mr.]Dyson — 
Nathaniel  Bodfish.  Strange!  How  was  that? 
The  line  which  should  have  held  an  answer  to 
the  question,  '•  Relationship,  if  any,"  was  blank. 
How  very  singular.  Was  Mr.  Dyson,  then,  not 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  elder-born? 
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Who  could  Bodfish  be?  AA^hile  he  reflected 
over  this  discovery  the  superiutendent  entered 
the  office. 

"  I  shall  be  away  to-morrow,  Dr.  Winthrop," 
be  remarked,  beaming  through  his  glasses  on 
the  sub.  "  I  am  going  to  Richmond  to  join  a 
party  there.  Mr.  Dyson  has'a/<^^e  champetre  at 
his  lovely  place,  and  the  change  will  do  me 
good,  for  I'm  overworked.  Most  charming 
people.  So  courteous  and  kindly,  and  the 
society  so  pleasantly  varied.  Quite  tiptop,  and 
those  who  have  won  their  spurs  as  well.  A 
delightful  blend  ;  a  most  beneficial  arrangement 
for  the  rubbing  together  of  classes.  Rubbing 
produces  sparks,  young  gentleman,  and  sparks 
give  birth  to  light." 

"  To  Dyson  Grove  V  exclaimed  Melvil,  with 
unusual  interest.     "  Who's  Mr.  Bodfish  f ' 

"  Bodfish  ?  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  chief, 
drumming  absently  on  the  table. 

"  The  signer  of  Sir  Arthur  Dyson's  order.  I 
was  just  glancing  at  it." 

"  Oh,  ah !  Yes,"  returned  Pagani,  wdth  a 
dreamy  smile.     ''  I  think  I  have  seen  him.     I 
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know  I  have.  A  mere  formal  thing,  these 
visits.  Yes,  I  remember  the  name  quite  dis- 
tinctly now.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
I  presume — adviser,  possibly — bnt  I  cannot 
say,  as  the  case  did  not  come  under  my  cog- 
nisance." 

"  There  is  a  party  there,  you  say,  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  An  afternoon — strawberries  and  cream,  and 
so  forth — to  be  enjoyed  in  the  dazzling  com- 
pany of  all  the  celebrities  from  town." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  go  !"  Melvil  observed, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  the 
lady  of  whom  Cloris  deigned  to  be  jealous. 

"  That  can  easily  be  managed,"  returned  the 
savant,  with  good  humour.  "  Mrs.  Patterson  i& 
the  soul  of  hospitality." 

"Mrs.  Patterson — that's  the  name  of  one  of 
our  patients  here !" 

"A  not  uncommon  name — I  will  introduce 
you  with  pleasure,  and  you  will  thank  me  for 
the  introduction.  She  it  is  who  acts  as  hostess 
at  these  gatherings,  as  she  is  to  marry  Mr, 
Dyson." 

So  then  his  own  bete  noire  and  that  of  Cloris- 
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bore  the  same  name?  A  curious  coincidence. 
Thanking  the  kind  superintendent,  he  accepted 
the  offer,  and,  putting  away  the  papers  in  their 
place,  returned  to  his  work  in  the  wards,  glad 
of  the  prospect  of  a  holiday,  and  a  chance  of 
beholding  the  beauty. 


END   OP  THE  SECOND  V0LU31E. 
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